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Blair 

plans 

power 

shift 

‘Enforcer’ role 
for Cunningham 


RHchael White 
Political Editor 


T ony Blair win 
today make a de- 
cisive shift in the 
power structure 
of his govern- 
ment by remould- 
ing the cabinet in his own 
New Labour image and find- 
ing a "real job" in a major 
Whitehall department fbr his 
controversial backstairs ad- 
viser Peter Mandelson. 

As rumours were effec- 
tively confirmed that Jack 
Cunningham, the Agriculture 
Minister, 1 b to get the 
reshuffle's plum new job — as 
Downing Street’s ministerial 
"enforcer” based in a 
'strengthened Cabinet Office 
— the attention of MPs and 
ministers switched to a 
tightly-knit bundle of contra- 
dictory problems which the 
Prime Minister and his clos- 
est aides were unravelling at 
Chequers last night 
For once Mr . Mandelson 
was not on the inside track. 
As a candidate for entry into 
the Cabinet, the Minister 
Without Portfolio was as 
much in the dark as other 
MPs. Speculation that he 
would get Dr Cunningham's 
vacant post was being treated 
warily. 

Two months ago Mr Man- 
delson was expected to get the 
post Dr Cunningham will 
receive today. Given the ten- 
sion between him and Gordon 
Brown, the Chancellor, the 
final judgment seems to have 
steered Mr Blair away from 
the “two chancellors" sce- 
nario which would have 
given both rivals a wide-rang- 
ing brief to meddle with 
spending ministries. 

But MPs will be reluctant to 

dub the outcome a Brown vic- 
tory, because Dr Cunningham 
is very much his own man , 
one of Labour’s toughest and 
most experienced politicians, 
whose EU farm negotiations 
won plaudits in Brussels dur- 
ing the British presidency. 

Reports that Sally Morgan, 
Mr Blair's political secretary, 
has submitted a list of Brown 
aiHwt to ensure the Prime 
Minister does not appoint too 
many of the Chancellor's pro- 
tegees are mischievous. The 
Morgan talent-spotting list is 
merely designed to be objec- 
tive. insiders say. 

Appointments as diverse as 
Minister for Europe inside 
the Cabinet and. less plausi- 
bly, Northern Ireland Secre- 
tary (Mo Mowlam will not be 
moved yet) have been floated 

for Mr Mandelson. who is des- 
perate to cast off his manipu- 
lative spin doctor’s image. 
“He needs to re-invent himr 
sett” said a Downing Street 
insider. Yet it is widely as- 
sumed that, whatever the out- 
come, Mr Mandelson will 
retain his official interest in 
the Greenwich Millennium 


Dome and could even double 
a9 "Minister fbr MiUbank” if 
as expected, Mr Blair holds 
fire an his plan to create a 
cabinet post fbr the party 
chair man in the Tory style. 

Equally intriguing is the 
late of Harriet Harman. She is 
judged to have stumbled 
badly over welfare reform, 
though claims to su cceed her 
as Social Services S ecret ary 
apparently made by her dep- 
uty, Frank Field, -have 
revived short shrift. 

He may even be moved or 
dropped — despite his sym- 
bolic importance to the Tory 
press. Mr Field’s offence is 
that given file rflumrp to put 

his expertise to radical effect 
in the welfare green paper he 
both felled to deliver and 
blamed others, informed 
sources suggest 

As an did friend and politi- 
cal ally of Mr Blair, Ms Har- 
man’s position is different 
Whether he finds her a post 
as minister fbr w omen , as 
David Blunketfs deputy on 
employment or as minister 
for the femlly was not dear. 

In recent weeks MPs' gossip 
has placed question marks 
over the heads of Margaret 
Beckett (Trade), Chris Smith 
(Culture) and Ann Taylor 
(Leader of the Commons) In 
cabinet Steve Byers (Educa- 
tion), Andrew Smith (Employ- 
ment) and Alan Milburn 
(Health) have been, tipped for 
promotion. 

The changes over the next 
48 hours will be wider in the 
lower ministerial pecking 
order than at the top. A brutal 
Westminster consensus h«g 
already decided that Mr Blair 
will drop two “Old Labour" 
cabinet colleagues unconge- 
nial to the Blalrite project 

One is David Clark. Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter, whose ardent support for 
the stalled Freedom of Infor- 
mation Bill may not be copied 
by Dr Cunningham when he 
inherits the title. 

The other sacrificial lamb 
will be Gavin Strang, who did 
not settle in easily as John 
Prescott’s transport deputy. 
T.ua> Dr Clark he was an 
Elected member of the shadow 
cabinet whose status Mr Blair 
respected after the election. 

A number of ministers have 

been tipped to do his job, in- 
cluding Brian Wilson and the 
Treasury’s Geoffrey Robin- 
son. But Mr Blair may use Dr 
Strang's cabinet place to 
settle other obligations: to Ms 
Harman or Mr Mandelson. 

Mf Blair has been getting 
advice at Chequers from only 
a handful of people, including 
Sir Richard Wilson, the Cabi- 
net Secretary, Jonathan Pow- 

ell. Chief of Staff; Sally Mor- 
gan and Nick Brown, the 
Chief Whip. He will want to 
promote new blood from the 
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M. Bleriot takes to the air again 
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Er, this isn’t in the flight plan . . . 



At least it’s not the Channel . . . 



Thank God Grandad can’t see me now 



Lotus Bleriot fafcgt off in his attempt to reconstruct his grandfather’s epoch-making flight, but all too soon he gets a 
riwfclngfteflltTig andnoBe^iives Into a lake near Calais. He was nnhnrtlmt his aircraft was damaged photooraph: caws eades 


T IS 1909 and the dawn of 
aviation. In a field near 
Calais, Louis Bleriot 
turns up with his prototype 
bi-plane, and with the 
words “Which way to 
Dover?”, takes off fbr the 
first successful flight 
across the Channel. 

Almost 90 years later, the 
fomtty’s re pu tation fbr cav- 
alier airborne adventure 
suffered a setback yester- 
day when the pioneering M. 
Blerlot’s grandson, also 
Louis, failed even to reach 
the Channel in his hid to re- 
create the flight. 

Equipped with one of 
three survi v in g models of 


the original wood-framed 
craft, he too had turned up 
in confident mood in a field 
outside Calais. But within 
two minutes of take-off, the 
flimsy Type XI bi-plane 
went into a dive, and 
landed nose-down In a 
small lake a few hundred 
yards from the field — close 
to the beach named after 
his celebrated grandfather. 

M. Bleriot escaped un- 
hurt. The plane was less 
fortunate, suffering a 
break in its cloth-covered 
right wing. 

The attempt was a trial 
run for a planned crossing 
next year to celebrate the 
90th anniversary of the in- 
augural cross-channel 
flight, made after Lord 


Northdlffe offered a £1,000 
prize. 

M. BlwHn t. had plarm wl fci 

land In a field near Dover 
Castle, a few hundred yards 
from where his grandfather 
crash-landed. 

John Blake, a veteran fly- 
ing commentator, who bad 
waited on the White Cliffs 
to meet the flight, said: 
"It’s a very brave flight to 
make In an aeroplane of 
that age.’’ 

As M. Bleriot was drying 
off and preparing his next 
attempt last night, he may 
well have reflected that the 
outcome could have been 
worse. Shortly before he hit 

Hm lake, spoke sman 

had Joked: "No one wants 
to swim in the Channel,” 




Louis Bleriot, who made 
the famous 1909 flight 
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Police stop 
blacks eight 
times more 
than whites 


Duncan CampbeB 
Crime Correspondent 



LACE people are 
nearly eight times 
more likely to be 
stopped and searched 
by police than their white 
counterparts, according to 
research to be published 
tomorrow. 

A spokesman for the Com- 
mission for Racial Equality 
yesterday described as “ludi- 
crously high" the number of 
young black men being 
stopped. He said the figures 
hpjpari wpiaiw the “deep alien- 
ation” of many young warir 
people from the police. 

The research indicates that 
in some areas as many as nnp 
In five black people are ar- 
rested in a year. The national 
arrest rate is about five times 
M ghpr than for whites. 

A countrywide analysis erf 
stop and search and arrest fig- 
ures by the independent 
police research group 
Statew a tch rmwnindtMt that the 
variation in the use of police 
powers is more pronounced 
than previously thought 

The overall recorded rate of 
stop and search in En gland 
and Wales is 17 per 1,000 of 
the population. The rate var- 
ies widely among police 
forces, with four (Devon and 
Cornwall, Dorset, Humber- 
side and Wiltshire) stopping 
and searching fewer than 5 
per 1,000, while Cleveland — 
tile home of the “zero toler- 
ance” approach to policing — 
stops 48 per 1,000, Dyfed 
Powys stops 32 and Northum- 
bria 30. 

The ethnic variations are a 
matter of great concern, ac- 
cording to the research. Four 
forces stop more than 100 
black people per 1,000 popula- 
tion: Merseyside (189), the 
Metropolitan police (141), 
Cleveland (136) and Dyfed 
Powys (118.) 

When the differences in 
stop and search rates between 
white people and other ethnic 





groups are compared for indi- 
vidual police forces, Surrey 
heads the list, with black 
people eight times more likely 
to he stopped and searched 
than whites. In Merseyside 
the rate is seven times higher. 
At the other end of the scale 
only two forces. Cumbria and 
Northumbria, stop and search 
more white people propor- 
tionately than people from 
ethnic minorities. 

The differentials between 
white and Aslan people are 
less, with only two forces 
showing a notable difference. 
In Thames Valley Asians are 
more than four times mare 
likely to be stopped and 
searched than white, and in 
Bedfordshire file figure is 
three times higher. 

On arrests, the rate for the 
whole population is 37 per 
1,000 per year. For white 
people the rate is 34 per 1,000, 
for Asians 47, fbr black people 
155, and for other ethnic 
groups 64. 

The variation in the use of 
arrest powers against black 
people in different police 
forces is “staggering”, says 
the report The highest arrest 
rate for white people (North- 
umbria) Is 59 per 1,000, but 
only four forces In England 
turn to page 2, column l 
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2 NEWS 

After months of talks, a marriage is arranged with AT&T □ Partners agree not to compete with each other in their own domesticrn 


BT in $1 Obn link-up with US giant 



Simon Beavls 
MefSa Business Editor 


B RITISH Telecom 
yesterday ended a 
14-year search for 
a significant US 
partner when it 
entered a S10 billion interna- 
tional alliance with Ameri- 
ca's biggest phone company, 
AT&T. 

The marriage of two of the 
world's largest and most es- 
tablished phone companies — 
both of which have struggled 
to compete with newer more 
entrepreneurial groups — fol- 
lowed months of discussion 
and eight weeks of intense 
negotiations. 

It will see the two mono- 


liths trying to grab the lead- 
ing spot in providing multina- 
tional companies with com- 
plete international 
telecommunications services 
— a market which is said to 
be worth $40 billion already 
and is forecast to grow to $200 
billion early in the next 
century. 

At the heart of the joint 
venture are plans to use a 
new network based on inter- 
net protocol for the trans- 
mission of corporate traffic. 

The technology, expected to 
be ready to serve up to 100 
cities worldwide within three 
years, will allow companies to 
have fast and efficient voice 
and date services wherever 
they are located. 

BT has suffered a long 



BT chief executive Sir Peter Bonfield 
said that the alliance saw ‘two great 
brands standing shoulder to shoulder 1 



series of setbacks trying to 
break into the American mar- 
ket despite a campaign which 
started soon after its privati- 
sation in 1984. 

Its blighted efforts culmi- 
nated last year when BT was 
ignominioualy defeated In a 
$23 billion bid to buy MCI, the 
second largest long distance 
operator in the US. 

Yesterday’s deal will not 
give BT a share of the local 
US phone industry, even 


though, until yesterday, this 
was a central goal of B*Ts US 
ambitions. But it ties the 
group to America’s biggest 
distance operator. 

The two companies appear 
to have agreed not to compete 
against each other In their 
own domestic markets al- 
though the two sides were coy 
about the precise nature of 
the agreement 

However, the joint venture 
will have to cross a number of 


regulatory hurdles before it 
can go ahead and may not be 
cleared for up to a year. 

It will be intensely scruti- 
nised by competition authori- 
ties in the UK, Brussels, and 
Washington, where it must 
pass muster with both the De- 
partment of Justice and the 
Federal Communications 
Commission. 

Hailing the deal yesterday, 
BTs chief executive. Sir Peter 
Bonfield, described the alli- 


ance as “two great brands 
standing . shoulder to. 
shoulder."" 

At no stage was a full 
merger between the two com- 
panies discussed, he stressed. 

He promised the 50/50 tie- 
up would change Che dynam- 
ics of the telecom industry at 
a time when the majority of 
toe world’s telecom markets 
were being liberalised. 

The new venture would 
post revenues of ¥10 bflUon in 


toe first year and profits of $i 
billion. Profits would grow at 
between 15 and 30 per cent a 
year. 

Although the new venture 
is exclusively aimed at the 
corporate market, Sir Peter 
said that in the long run it 
could benefit British consum- 
ers by lowering BTs costs 
and allowing it to cut call 
charges more quickly. 

The new business win Ini- 
tially be based in the US "and 
will employ 5,000 worldwide, 
and its board will be chaired 
for two years by. BTs chair- 
man. Sir Iain Vailance. 

It will incorporate BTs $2.3 
billion Concert business, set 
up with MCI to serve multi- 
national clients, and AT&T’s 
own ¥5.5 billion business 


serving big international 
firms. 

AT&T has recently come 
out of a period of stagnation 
to pull off some spectacular 
deals. A fortnight ago. it an- 
nounced it was to buy TCI, 
one of America's biggest cable 
TV groups which has links 
with the BBC.. 

John ZegUs, president, said 
the would not involve 
significant job losses, al- 
though cost savings of some 
¥3 billion were in the offing 
through sharing of technol- 
ogy and other costs. 

The telecom watchdog One! 
said it would seek early meet- 
ings with BT. 


BTsmvb breaks down US 
barrfar, paga 12 


Train 

firm 

bans 

sacked 

woman 

driver 


Keith Harper 
Transport Ecfitor 


A WOMAN train driver 
has been banned from 
using Connex trains 
after winning a case against 
the company for wrongful dis- 
missal and sexual 
discrimination. 

Several days after her com- 
plaints were upheld by an in- 
dustrial tribunal, Jayne Chat- 
terton, a 37-year-ald driver 
with nine years' experience, 
was told by a local manager at 
Eastbourne station that she 
was not allowed to board a 
train to Brighton. He said 
that she was also banned 
from all other Connex trains 
— which operate throughout 
south-east England — and 
from using ail toe company’s 
premises. 

Ms Cbatterton. who lives at 
Eastbourne, said she ignored 
the threat and continued her 
journey. *T have no intention 
of obeying the ban," she said. 
"The company is carrying out 
a vendetta against me for 
wholly unfounded reasons. It 
is trying to persecute me un- 
fairly. I have done nothing 
wrong.” 

Her solicitors have written 
to the company demanding to 
know the reasons for the un- 
precedented ban. 

Ms Chatterton's troubles 
with Connex began in March 
last year when the train she 
was driving from Eastbourne 
to London Victoria hit the 
buffers at 10 miles an hour. 
The official reports from Con- 
nex management exonerated 
her from blame. The reports 
state that a spring had broken 
in the breaking system while 
Ms Chatterton's train was ap- 



‘High-roller* 
BBC chief 
under fire 


VBtramDodd 


Jayne Cbatterton, who describes the ban on her travelling by Connex as a vendetta and says she will take no notice of it pt<itogjw>h: Andrew hasson 


preaching Victoria and that 
“no fault could be attributed 
to the driving of the train". 

Within minutes of toe inci- 
dent, Ms Chatterton was sub- 
jected to a breathalyser test 
on the platform in frill view of 
the passengers. This is a man- 
datory rule and she did not 
object, but she thought that 
toe test could have been car- 
ried out in private. 

Later she was escorted to a 
room at Victoria by two offi- 


cials and ordered to give a 
urine sample in a lavatory to 
test for drugs. She was made 
to carry out the test in front of 
a male official. But the rules 
state that a female should 
have been present She was 
told there was no time. Both 
tests proved negative. 

Ms Chatterton said that she 
was suspended for five days 
pending toe results of toe 
tests and was then asked to do 
guard duties. She refused be- 


cause she was concerned 
about the safety aspect of the 
job. 

The company then offered 
her office work, which she ac- 
cepted. She was sacked on 
medical grounds last October. 

During her career, which 
started with Scot Rail, she 
had an unblemished record, 
and even bad to cope with two 
suicides on the track. 

Lew Adams, leader of the 
train drivers' union Aslef, 


said last night “Jayne has an 
exemplary record as a driver, 
but she clearly has been 
picked upon by Connex. The 
union win continue to sup- 
port her and insists that the 
ban should be lifted". 

Ms Chatterton said that she 
had lost her Connex pension 
and was still looking for work 
in the industry. But having 
gone through an industrial 
tribunal, from which she is 
stOl waiting to receive com- 


pensation, she thought it 
would be difficult “Train 
driving is a wonderful job. It 
has paid me £24400 a year 
and beats working in a super- 
market for a £100 a week”. 

Connex, which employs 750 
male and 12 female drivers, 
said last night that it was not 
able to comment on the case 
until the Industrial trib unal 
judgment was published in 
fUIL This is not expected to 
happen for several weeks. 


T HE outgoing vice- 
chairman of the BBC 
has accused its chair- 
man, Sir Christopher 
Bland, of presiding over a 
“culture of extravagance" at 
the corporation. 

Lord Cocks has revealed he 
had a two-year-long running 
battle with Sir Christopher 
over his allegedly high- 
handed treatment of the 
BBC's board of governors. 

Lord Cocks, a former 
Labour chief whip, told the 
Sunday Times: “From the mo- 
ment 1 walked into Broadcast- 
ing House in 1993, I was 
aware of two intense pres- 
sures to suck me Into a cul- 
ture of extravagance." 

He said he declined a chauf- 
feur-driven car, which had 
been used by his predecessor 
as vice-chairman. Lord Bar- 
nett, at a cost of £200,000 over 
seven years. 

Lord Cocks^said this was 
equal to 2y50Q Licence fees and 
he preferred to take the bus 
to work instead. 

He also claimed that in 
1997-8, Sir Christopher cost 
toe BBC £257,000. His fee was 
£75,000, on top of which there 
was tax at £5,000, staff at 
£33400. e x penses of £55,000, 
fixed office costs of £51,000, 
and variable office costs at 
£38,000. 

Lord Cocks says this was 
two-thirds “of the grand total 
cost of all the other 
governors." 

Lord Cocks accused the 
chairman of causing conflict 
with his board of governors 
by his rude and insulting 
behaviour. 

Lord Cocks, who leaves his 
post at the end of this month, 
said that he treated the BBC 
governors as “commercial 
underlings who could be 
hired or fired at wHT'. 

He said that Sir Christo- 
pher would be rude to gover- 
nors and criticise them in 


front of management. “1 
remonstrated about this in 
private. On one occasion, he 
told me the governors would 
have to *shape up*. 

“1 replied that I had man- 
aged to chair governors' 
meetings without treating 
people like pieces of shit 
Eventually, he got the mes- 
sage that the governors were 
not prepared to sit there and 
be insulted." 

Last week Labour extended 
Sir Christopher's term as 
chairman by two years, thus 
boosting his power at the 
BBC. 

Lord Cocks says the chair- 
man tried to dominate the 
board, and the two never got 
ion after their first meeting 
over lunch at the House of 
Lords in 1996, after Sir Chris- 
topher’s appointment 

The outgoing vice-chair- 
man claims the chairman al- 
most caused damage to the 
BBC in a note to Betty Booth- 
royd. the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, about the 
fete of the Yesterday in Par- 
liament radio programme. 

Lord Cocks said: “Sir Chris- 
topher was in the habit of 
dashing off replies without 
sufficient consideration. 

"I rang toe Speaker's secre- 
tary and managed to get the 
totter back, unopened.” 

A BBC spokeswoman said 
Sir Christopher would not 
respond to Lord Cocks’s alle- 
gations about him. 

She denied Lord Cocks's 
claims of a culture of extrava- 
gance. “As far as his prede- 
cessor’s car goes, that cost 
would only be true if the car 
was used constantly, but it 
was part of a car pool, so that 
cost was defrayed. 

"The figure of £257,000 for 
the chairma n includes his fee 
of £75,000, and the costs are 
part of corporate expenses 
and include BBC events he 
may host” 

The spokeswoman added: 
As chairman. Sir Christo- 
pher runs a very tight ship." 


Police slop black people at 
‘staggering’ rate, says report 


continued from page 1 
and Wales have arrest rates 
for black people which are 
lower than that peak rate. 

In seven forces the rate of 
arrest for black people ex- 
ceeds 200 per 1.000: Sussex 
(242). Kent (232), the Met (231). 
Norfolk (231), Staffordshire 
(221), Merseyside (205) and 
Dyfed Powys (206). 

"These arrest rates are the 
equivalent of arresting one in 
every five black people in the 
period, assuming that the 
same person is not arrested 
on more than one occasion," 
the report says. 

Earlier this year the Home 
Office published stop and 
search figures based on 
research in 10 forces, while 
the Staiewntch research uses 
figures from all 43 forces in 
England and Wales. The 
report is critical of the res- 
ponse of law enforcement 
agencies to the figures. 


“The Government and the 
police say that the figures are 
either unreliable or subject to 
Interpretation," the report 
says. “It is not a situation 
which inspires confidence in 
police community relations.” 

Chris Myant a spokesman 
for the Commission for Racial 
Equality, said the figures 
merely confirmed the daily 
experience for black people 
for decades. “It is goad that at 
last official figures let society 
see what is happening to ordi- 
nary citizens in the streets 
every day,” he said. 

Mr Myant said the figures 
for young black men stopped 
were “ludicrously high", ex- 
plaining the alienation high- 
lighted by the Stephen Law- 
rence inquiry. 

Statewatch, which moni- 
tors police affairs throughout 
Europe, recently won the 
European Freedom of Infor- 
mation award. 


Stop, search..«and arrest 
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Truly, madly Flatley to the end 


Review 


John Cunningham 


Fto* of names 

Hyde Park, London 


M ichael flatley 
has done for Irish 
dance what Irish 
theme pubs have done for toe 
old country’s second most 
sacred tradition — drinking. 
Just as the dreary and toe 
dowdy have been banished 
from bars now ^porting 
names in Celtic script, so Flat- 
ley has given traditional 
dance a makeover. 

But before the breweries de- 
cide It’s time the refurbished 
Mother CMuckle’s give way 
to toe next trend, Flatley has 
decided to move on while he’s 
one tap —or perhaps three- 


ahead, to boxing or the 
movies. 

The 40-year-old Irish-Amer- 
ican dancer bowed out in a 
techno Celtic twfiteht before a 
sell-out crowd erf 1 25,000 in 
Hyde Park on Saturday; truly, 
madly Flatley to the end. 
There was a theme of sorts in 
this one-off perfo rm ance, 
title d Feet of Flames: the 
struggle be tween good and 
evil, with colleens rescued 
and warriors repulsed by the - 
Lord of the Danoe, whom even 
flames and smoke could not 
annihilate. 

No point wasting words 

picking holes In that elec- ' 

tronic cod-tapestry of myth; 
the fens were there to see that 
designer-shiny torso and the 
fastest feet In the West Even a 
soorpuss sickened by the 

slickness — toe show was 
block : bustingly packaged for 
TV and video — must admire 

the way Flatley has taken a 


rigid, repressed dance form 
and Viagra-ed it with the pas- 
sion and sexual assertiveness 
of flamenco: 

But the Lord of the Golden 
Mane and the Silver Heels, 
whose black-leather-clad bot- 
tom was projected on two 
giant scree ns at the side of the 
stage even while he was play- 
ing the flute, still retains the 
grid pattern — the framework 
oflrish dance. He is credited 
with creating, choreograph- 
ing, producing and directing 
the company of more than 80 
dancers. 

Traditionally, in such rou- 
tines the upper body Is held 
stiffas a stone saint while the 
thighs, knees and anM»w move 
at any angle as If they had ball- 
bearings In the joints. Indeed, 

you could say a decade of the 
rosary or, less piously, read a 
chunk of James Joyce while 
danc in g ajlg, so long as you 
kept your torso straight 


Flatley’s innovation was to 
dare to raise his arms; now his 
dancers embrace and cradle 
each other in balletic move- 
ments. It's all engaging, ener- 
getic stuff; so full of colour that 
In would-be menacing se- 
quences, the warriors looked 
more fUn than fierce in their 
purplish combat pants. 

But toe women! Yes, they 
kicked their legs and showed 
their modest knickers in a 
quasi -religious can-can. But 
the black tights recalled the 
temptation-proof stockings 
worn by generations of girls 
attending the dance classes of 
Sister Mary Merciless at St 
Colombine’s convent, circa 
1950. 

Forget Flatley’s own sexual 
strutting, it's the sheer whote- 
someness of the corps of dan- 
cers that most captivates. Feet 
of Flames will be toe Christ- 
mas video treat fornuus 
everywhere. 
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Tiny Rowland dies 


& 





Africa pays 

tribute to 
Rowland gift 

of friendship 


Sarah Half and Aim Duval 
Smith In Johannesburg 



Tiny Rowland and Mobamed al Fayed make peace beneath the giant shark in Harrods Food Hall in October 1993. The celebrated trace was not to last long photograph: stefan rousseau 

The feud only death could end 


Alex Bnimmer reports on 
acrimonious business brawl 
with Fayed that proved to 
be better than any fiction 



unexpected death 
of Tiny Rowland 
brings an abrupt halt 
to the most acrimoni- 
ous business feud 
ever fought in Britain. 

Rowland’s 13-year war with 
the Egyptian-born Harrods 
owner, Mohamed al Fayed, 
was a real-life business brawl, 
better than anything which 
fiction like Jeffrey Archer’s 
Kane and Abel could produce. 

Although there were cele- 
brated truces, like the brief 
moment In October 1993 when 
the two enemies came 
together like old buddies to 
make peace beneath the giant 
shark bearing the name 
"Tiny” in the Harrods Food 
Hall, the hatred and distrust 
between the men lingered 
until Rowland’s last days. 

It was as if Rowland, who 
was forcibly divorced from 
Lonrho in 1995 — the global 
business empire he created — 
found solace in his final days 
in seeking to heap Ignominy 
on his old foe. 

In the past two years Row- 
land, having already effec- 
tively blocked Fayed from be- 
coming a British citizen, by 
forcing the publication of the 
landmark 1990 Department of 
Trade and Industry report on 
the rise of the Fayeds, was 
determined to hound the 
enemy to the grave — al- 
though it came to him first 

In typically flamboyant 
style, Rowland collected in 
glossy boxes a set labelled 
"Mohamed Fayed 4th time 
lucky? A compendium on the 
life of the citizen of. Egypt, 
Haiti and the United Arab 
Emirates” — 16 documents 
covering every aspect of the 
Fayeds — and dispatched 
them to every opinion leader 
who might be interested. 

In essence they were the 
final testimony to an elderly 
man's obsession about his 
failure to capture the only tro- 
phy which he was never able 
to possess: Harrods.. 

Rowland found it impossi- 


ble to resist twisting the tail 
of the "Phoney Pharaoh”, as 
the classic March 1989 mid- 
week edition of the Observer 
labelled him after receiving a 
leaked copy of the unpub- 
lished DTI report In the final 
months of his life, Rowland 
pursued Fayed relentlessly 
ovef allegations that his - safe 
deposit box held of 'course at - 
Harrods, had been plundered. 

As a result of Rowland's evi- 
dence, Fayed was -arrested in 
March this year after volun- 
tarily presenting himself at a 
central London police station. 
But less than a week before 
Rowland’s death, police aided 
the threat of prosecution 
against Fayed and six asso- 
ciates. Fayed described the 
decision as . a "triumph for 
truth”,, blaming the incident 
on Rowland’s vendetta. 

'When it came to anything 
with which the Fayeds were 


for the most expensive inves- 
tigating accountants, private 
investigators and lawyers he 
could find and turn their 
venom upon those who had 
crossed him. 

In 1988, after the Australian 
tycoon, Alan Bond, bought one- 
fifth of Lonrho’s shares, Row- 
land made Bond and his busi- 
ness activities the issue in a 
manoeuvre so successful that 
the Bond empire collapsed and 
its founder ended in jail. 

Similarly, his choice of an 
obscure German property 
dealer, . Dieter Bock, as his 
successor at Lonrho ended 
badly, after early displays of' 
affection, with Bock booting 
Rowland off the Lonrho board 
after 34 years. 

The relationship between 
Fayed and Rowland began 
sweetly more than 20 years 
agfe In a relatively routine 
transaction. Mohamed al 
Fayed and Associates sold 
Lonrho some 20 per cent of 
the shares in tire construction 
group Costain, for cash, a 
tranche of Lonrho shares, and 
a seat on the Rowland-domi- 
nated Lonrho board. Fayed 
was welcomed by the board 
and was followed by his 


The descent of the relationship from 
affection to hatred had all the trimmings 
of a love affair which went badly wrong 


associated, Rowland was fear- 
less In expressing his views. 
While his yacht was moored 
off Cannes last summer, as 
the romance between Dodi al 
Fayed and Diana, Princess of 
Wales was in fun swing, he 
could - not help putting his 
own sour interpretation an a 
story which had captured the 
public imagination- The cou- 
ple, Rowland told Nigel 
Dempster of the Daily Mail, 
were well suited: both were 
“gg think as planks ” 

The descent of the relation- 
ship between Fayed and Row- 
land from affection to hatred 
ha« all thp trimmings of a 
love affair which went badly 
wrong. This was often true of 
Rowland’s business relation- 
ships. When events turned 
against, him he would reach 


brother All. The deal was 
seen as opening up important 
doors for Lonrho and its trad- 
ing interests in the Gulf 
region, but did not quite work 
out as expected The Fayeds 
left the Lonrho board and a 
period of quiet ensued. 

While the Fayeds were in 
temporary retreat, Lonrho 
was stalking the House of Fra- 
ser, the department store 
group with Harrods as its flag- 
ship, which was run by the 
Ineffectual Sir Hugh Fraser, 
scion of the founding family. 

Lanrho’a first 10 per cent 
stake was acquired in Febru- 
ary 1977 and by July of the 
next year he had built it to 29.9 
per cent of the comp a ny, the 
highest level allowed before a 
company Is required to make 
a full takeover offer. In 1981 


Rowland made his expected 
move, forcing Fraser off the 
board advancing a taas 
million bid for the company — 
which was Immediately 
referred by the Tory govern- 
ment to the Monopolies and 
Mergers Commission. 

But history was against 
Rowland. The 1973 condemna- 
tion of Rowland as the "unac- 
ceptable face of capitalism” 
and the subsequent criticism 
In a Department of Trade 
report was still fresh with the 
public and on the minds of 
the Tory government and 
Rowland- was blocked from 
advancing his -bid -by. thesj 
MMC in the “public interest”.^ 
But help appeared to be on 
hand At the beginning of 1983 
Fayed unexpectedly dis- 
patched to Rowland an ini- 
tialled diary and two hotel 
bathrobes marked with the 
amhlom of the Ritz in Paris 
and accompanied by a compli 
ments slip from the hotel. The 
overture was accepted and 
the two tycoons, now pals, 
would meet. at Fayed 's offices 
in Park Lane to dream of 
deals including the of oil 
from the Gulf to African 
states where Rowland's enter- 
prises ruled the roost Out of 
this renewed friendship a 
scheme was hatched, which 
Rowland believed would de- 
liver his life's ambition — to 
control Britain’s best depart- 
ment store group. 

The idea was temporarily to 
park the shares in House of 
FTaser with the Fayeds, while 
waiting for MMC clearance 
for a takeover bid, *nri then 
buy them back when approval 
came. Meanwhile, he would 
be able quietly to build up a 
new stake in House of Fraser 
ready for the final assault 
Biit Rowland had miscalcu- 
lated. He believed the Fayeds 
were no danger to bis House 
of Fraser ambitions because 
be reckoned their total assets 
were no more than £50 mil- 
lion, and therefore they could, 
not possibly launch a bid of 
their own. But that Is what 
they did. latching on to funds, 
which the Department of 
Trade report argues were sup- 
plied by the Sultan of Brunei, 
the Fayeds made an all-out bid 
of £815 million — - allowing 
them to win full control 
Rowland was livid. In his 


In his own words - and what they said about him 


Tiny on himself and 
others: 

f‘l cleaned the pants off 
Ogilvy. I had him eating 
out of my hand.” — onhte 
friend Sir Angus Ogilvy, Prin- 
cess Alexandra’s husband, 
after the deal which brought 
him into Lonrho in 1961. 

“Frankly he hasn't a 
clue .’ 1 — in 1993 on busi- 
nessman Dieter Bock, the 

man he once championed as 
fieirto Lonrho, and who 

eventually took over. 

“This Is the and of a con- 
flict and tha start of a 
new business relation- 
ship.” —at his and Mo- 
hamed al Fayed’s 1993 Har- 
rods photo-calT to publicly 
bury the hatcheL 

“All I want Is to get titan 
In the witness box.” — ■ on 

Fayed, after issuing writs 
against him in December . 
1 997, claiming Fayed of- 



Tmy Rowland ia i960, theyear before bos Lonrho deal 

Others onTiny: 


fared him'a £H> million bribe 
and tried to blackmail him. 

“Pd like, at my age* to 
hare a btt of fun-?— In 1 , 

1 995, expressing his desire 
to buy baektoeObsen/er. 

“You can never have 
enough enomlos.” — to 

journalist Michael Gttlard. 


“tttetheunpieasantand 
unacceptable face of 
capitation, butane 
should not suggest that 
the whole of British bi- 
dustay consists of prac- 
tices ofthts kind.” — May 
15 1973, Edward Heath, 
after revelationsof Lonhno 


directors being paid through 
a tax loophole. 

"You can hate the deed 
but not the man.” — his 

wife, and mother of his four 
children, Rosie. 

“Like a great Dane play- 
ing with a baby.” — for- 
mereditorof The Observer 
Donald Tretford on toe for- 
mer proprietor’s relationship 
with the newspaper. 

“There are few days that 
goby when Mr Rowland 

is in Umbo's head 

office which do not wit- 
ness extreme displays of 
rage which, on many oc- 
casions, have caused 
me seriously to call hi 
question the state of his 
mental health.” — William 
Wilkinson, one of seven Lon- 
rho directors taken to court 
by Rowland when they at- 
tempted to sack him from 
Lonrho, May 8,1973. 


vengeful mind the Egyptians 
had double-crossed him and 
deprived him of the glittering 
pri 2 e be had sought since 
1977. Fayed bad been allowed 
to acquire the House of Fra- 
ser, Including Harrods, while 
he, Rowland, who had served 
the British cause so loyally in 
post-colonial Africa, had been 
hung out to dry by successive 
Conservative governments. 

He was determined to de- 
prive the Fayeds of their tro- 
phy and in effect the British 
citizenship and membership 
of the establishment which 
.they craved. Using every 
weapon open to him. Includ- 
ing his ownership of the Ob- 
server. Rowland waged battle 
against the Fayeds. 

Two years alter the. success- 
ful Fayed bid, Rowland was 


elated when the transaction 
was referred to Department of 
Trade inspectors, the same 
mechanism which had made 
him an outcast in the busi- 
ness world for more than a 
decade. When the report was 
published In 1990, Rowland 
was cock-a-hoop — the Fayeds 
had been exposed for alleged 
business buccaneering from 
Haiti to the House of Fraser 
purchase. In 1991 they would 
be declared unfit to run the 
Harrods Bank. But the fend 
was not over. 

A cavalcade of legal action 
between the two ensued, cul- 
minating in the Food Hall 
peace settlement. But, as 
with everything In Rowland’s 
business life, there was no 
real end to the rancour. Only 
his demise win provide that 


OHAMED al Fayed, 
the multi-million- 
aire owner cf Har- 
rods, broke his 
silence over the death of tycoon 
Tiny Rowland last night as he 
said he felt “no joy” at the de- 
mise of his arch-rival. The en- 
trepreneur had earlier refused 
to comment on the death of the 
controversial business figure, 
who died on Friday at the Lon- 
don Clinic after suffering tram 
skin cancer, aged 80. 

But last night Mr Fayed of- 
fered his condolences to Mr 
Rowland's wife, Rosie, and 
his four children, who were at 
his bedside wben he died. 

“Tiny Rowland and I were 
business rivals for many 
years but 1 take no joy in his 
death. I am sending my con- 
dolences to his wife and fam- 
ily” he said. 

Mr Fayed’s gesture to his 
former rival, who was taken 
ill while on his yacht. Hansa, 
in the Mediterranean last 
week, followed more gener- 
ous praise by leaders in Af- 
rica, where he transformed 
Lonrho from an unprofitable 
ranching and mining com- 
pany Into a multi-billion 
pound international conglom- 
erate over 30 years. 

The South African presi- 
dent Nelson Mandela, who 
gave Mr Rowland the coun- 
try’s highest award, the 
Order of Good Hope, for his 
contribution to peace and 
prosperity, said he was “a tre- 
mendous friend to the whole 
country”. 

“He .made an enormous 
contribution, not only to 
South Africa but to the whole 
of Africa. We will remember 
him as a longstanding friend 
in the struggle against apart- 
heid,” he added. 

Kenneth Kaunda. former 
president of Zambia and an- 
other long-time friend, de- 
scribed his death as a great 
loss. "He was a man frill of 
compassion. He had love for 
fellow human beings. We 
worked together to empower 
Africans economically since 
the "70s," he said. 

In Britain, former prime 
minister Sir Edward Heath, 
who once described bis busi- 


ness practices as “the un- 
pleasant and unacceptable 
face of capitalism", refused to 
comment on his death. 

But Donald Trelford, the 
editor of the Observer during 
Mr Rowland’s proprietorship, 
who opposed his acquisition 
of the paper, described him as 
“one or the most fascinating, 
beguiling people 1 have ever 
come across." 

"He was, quite literally, 
larger than life, both in his 
physical size — he had enor- 
mous personal charm and 
good looks — and, of course, 
he had a great vision for Af- 
rica and great commercial ex- 
pertise in taking it up,” he 
told BBC Radio 4's Broadcast- 
ing House programme. 

But the former editor, who 
clashed with his proprietor in 
1984 after he wrote an article 
about atrocities in Matabele- 
land which embarrassed his 
boss’s relationship with Presi- 
dent Mugabe of Zimbabwe, 
added that he was a "flawed 
h uman being” whose "defects 
in his personality, in his later 
years, distracted him from 
pursuing his business career”. 

Such defects ensured he 
was ‘Virtually kicked out" of 
Lonrho. and pursued Har- 
rods, a “prize that was almost 
beyond his grasp". 

“His vision of Africa and its 
commercial possibilities was a 
vision worthy of Cedi Rhodes 
... but he failed to consolidate 
that.” Mr Trelford said. 

Sir Edward du Cann, the 
former chairman of Lonrho. 
and former head of the Com- 
mons 1922 backbench com- 
mittee, described his former 
boss as “the man whom I 
greatly respected, the man 
whose judgment I trusted, the 
man whom I loved”. 

Speaking on Radio 4's The 
World This Weekend, he 
adde± “There will be a big 
sadness all over Africa and in 
Europe . . . and in England to 
many people whom he led. 
and to whom he gave hope for 
the future." 

Nicholas Morrell, the vice- 
president of Lonrho, said: 
"We’ve been fighting Row- 
land for over five years now, 
but de mortius nil nisi bonum 
— of the dead speak nothing 
but good." 

Obituary, page 10 
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4 BRITAIN 

tearing sky-rage leads 
to call for drinks ban 


Amelia Gentleman 


A irlines are being 

urged to stop serv- 
ing free alcohol 
after a dramatic in- 
crease in "sky 
rage" where drunken and vio- 
lent passengers jeopardise the 
safety of all on board. 

The pressure group Alcohol 
Concern is lobbying the Civil 
Aviation Authority for a com- 
plete ban on complimentary 
drinks to combat the growing 
alcohol-related problems on 
flights to and from Britain. 
Over the past Eve years the 
number of disruptive passen- 
gers removed from aircraft 
has increased fourfold. Crew 
members have been as- 
saulted. cabins damaged and 
passengers threatened. 

More than half of those ar- 
rested for serious distur- 
bances on board aircrafts last 
vear were classed as being 
drunk and one in 10 bad to be 
restrained with handcuffs. 

Roy Humphreyson. of the 
UK Flight Safety Committee, 
said: "I hope it's not going to 
take a crash before the au- 
thorities start taking this 
problem seriously.” 

The situation, according to 
Bill Lucas, of the pilot's union 
BALPA. is probably more 
serious than official figures 
indicate. "In the past, airlines 
have often tried to keep [this] 
quiet There have even been 
cases where passengers have 
been restrained by staff, then 
offered upgrades and free air- 
miles because of the incon- 
venience they have suffered." 

Mary-Ann McKibben. Alco- 
hol Concern's assistant direc- 
tor. said: "If we are to avoid 


the Increasing number of 
cases where passenger safety 
is put at risk, airlines should 
stop serving free drinks and 
warn passengers that they 
lace severe penalties if they 
get drunk on a flight” She 
said there should also be im- 
proved training For cabin 
crews to help them spot when 
passengers were drunk. 

American airline pilots 
recently suggested that pas- 
sengers should be limited to 
just one drink an hour during 
aflighL 

Earlier this year, the CAA 
launched -a campaign to high- 
light the tough penalties faced 
by drunk and abusive air pas- 
sengers. Millions of travellers 
received a leaflet with their 
air tickets warning that such 
behaviour could lead to a 
£5.000 fine or a two-year 
prison sentence. 

But a CAA spokesman said 
yesterday that they would not 
support calls for a total ban 
on alcohol. "It is already an 
offence to be drunk on board 
an aircraft We will continue 
to remind passengers of that 
but ultimately it is a matter 
for individual airlines." 

British Airways has 
recently issued new guide- 
lines to staff, empowering 
them to turn away passengers 
intoxicated at the airport and 
to refuse alcohol to people 
who appear drunk on board. 
But it declines to back a total 
ban. A spokesman said: "Last 
year we flew 41 million 
people. Out of 266 cases or dis- 
ruptive passengers, only 37 
incidents were put down pri- 
marily to alcohoL We don’t 
want to spoil the enjoyment of 
millions of passengers for the 
sake of a tiny minority.” 



Half the passengers arrested last year on aircraft were 
classed as drank, probably encouraged by the free drinks 


High spirits 

□ In May a drunken Not- 
tingham businessman was 
handcuffed and strapped to 
the seat by his ankles at 
35.000ft after threatening 
to kill a British Airways 
pilot, assaulting a steward- 
ess and smashing a seat. He 

was fined £6,700 in the US. 

□ Last October a woman 
was jailed for two years for 
attacking a purser and a 
policeman on a flight from 
Montreal to Heathrow after 
drinking to overcome her 
fear of flying 

□ In May last year a pilot 
was forced to abandon take- 
off from Manchester Air- 
port, delaying 200 passen- 
gers, because three men 
were uncontrollably d rank. 
The three were Jailed for six 
months each and forced to 
pay £450 costs each. 

□ Later that month a 
drunken woman held up 
300 passengers on a Malaga 
bound flight from Gatwick 
by claiming that there was 
a bomb on board. She was 
jailed for six weeks. 

□ Last June two drunken 
British holiday makers 
were ejected from a plane 
at gunpoint minutes before 
takeoff from the Domini- 
can Republic. The women 
had sworn at staff and 
refused to sit down. 

C Weeks later two stewards 
were head-butted trying to 
pacify a drunken passenger 
on a flight from New York. 



Church leader brands Diana cartoon ‘tacky’ 


Vikram Dodd 


A LEADING member of 
the Church of England 
has branded as “tacky" 
a cartoon film about the life of 
Diana. Princess of Wales, 
which Channel 5 Television 
yesterday said it was think- 
ing orbroadcasting. 

The 30- minute animation 
for children depicts Diana's 
battles with eating disorders 
and blames Prince Charles 
for her misery with royal life. 
It excludes any mention of the 


Paris car crash in which she 
died, and ends with her skip- 
ping with children in heaven. 

The project has already 
come under fire from George 
Austin, Archdeacon of York, 
who said: "Cartoons are by 
their nature tacky. It is so un- 
kind to those boys [Prince 
William and Prince Harry].” 

In the latest script, Charles 
invites Diana to compare the 
architecture of Buckingham 
Palace with that of the Acropo- 
lis in Athens. A baffled Diana 
responds: "It is only a quick 
Tube ride from the shops." 


Channel 5 said It had been 
approached by the pro- 
gramme's makers to buy the 
cartoon, which has also been 
pitched to ITV. Channel 5 exec- 
utives have seen storylines 
and a script which they think 
is “delightful”. 

Sally Osman, spokeswoman 
for Channel 5. said: "We are 
quite interested because U Is a 
very nice treatment Our pro- 
gramming department says it 
is very, very good. It will be a 
high-quality production and 
we would have no qualms 
showing it but it depends an 


what the final product is like 
and when it is delivered. 

"It's not tacky, it’s a delight- 
ful look at her life. Diana 
played a very important part 
in children's lives — they 
grieve as much as adults. Ani- 
mation wins awards for tack- 
ling serious subjects." 

The cartoon will cost 
£300,000 and is being made by 
Scottish Television and Siriol 
Productions, the Cardiff-based 
company behind the SuperTed 
cartoon. Die Entertainment a 
subsidiary of Disney, is also 
negotiating with STV to secure 


the rights for the lucrative US 
market 

The animation is based on 
The Happy Princess, a chil- 
dren's book by Nicholas Allen, 
who said: "Some people may 
think it is in bad taste, many 
more will not” 

A Buckingham Palace 
spokesman said: 'Hus is prob- 
ably one of those cartoons you 
wouldn’t want to see." He de- 
nied there had been a time, as 
the cartoon claims, when 
Charles asked Diana to com- 
pare Buckingham Palace with 
the Acropolis. 


c..„.dian Monday Juhjjjjggg 


Moral Maze of trying 
to fill jail position 


T HERE should have 
been a Hood of applica- 
tions. A salary of 
554,000-plus; a top-of- 
the- range company can a gen- 
erous relocation package, and 
n rare chance to skip a few 
rungs on the career ladder. 

This responsible post car- 
ries with it a £50 mill i on 
annual budget and a staff of 
1,280 to boss around. 

Yet for the past six months, 
Alan Shannon, first port of 
call for applicants, has rifled 
in vain through his in-tray 
each morning in his spacious 
office at Dundonald House, 
east Belfast. Still nothing- 
Nobody. It seems, is too 
keen to become the new gov- 
ernor of the Maze prison, in 
Co Down, home to 500 repub- 
lican and loyalist terrorists. 

Applications were meant to 
close on March 6. There have 
been two formal applications, 
but neither candidate was 
judged to have the necessary 

experience. So the quest to 
replace Martin Mogg goes on. 
He remains in situ. 

Mr Shannon, chief execu- 
tive of the Northern Ireland 
prison service, calls it the 
most challenging of all jail 
jobs. Suitable applicants 
apparently see it as a heavily- 
laced chalice. 

Hardly surprising. Liam 
Averill, aged 32, an FRA 
double murderer, escaped in 
December. apparently 
dressed as a woman, after a 
Christmas party for inmates 
and their famili es. 

Then Billy Wright, aged 37, 
leader of the Loyalist Volun- 
teer Force, was shot dead in 


the prison yard by the Irish 
National Liberation Army 
two days after Christmas. 

David Keys, aged 26, was 
found hanging in the L yv 
wing in March. He bad been 
murdered. H6 was one of four 
miin charged with the murders 
of friends Philip Alton, aged 
and Damien Train or. aged 25, 
five n wpths ago. Mr Mogg w® 3 
on re more under fire. 

Mr Shannon, aged 48. said: 
“It is a job where it is very 
difficult to demonstrate suc- 
cess. When things go wrong, 
the blame is pinned on the gov- 
ernor.” 

Mr Mogg. aged 57, says any- 
one interested would have to 
be masochistic. He is, 
apparently, joking. 

Politicians of all back- 
grounds have called for his 
head this year. Many of his 
prison officers criticise his 
regime as too liberal. Martin 
Narey, head of security and 
policy in England and Wales, 
suggested be should stand 
aside. 

Mr Mogg was director of op- 
erations in the Northern Ire- 
land prison service in 1993. He 
was never meant to be Maze 
governor. He took over at the 
jail last October, originally 
only for six months, when the 
previous governor took early 
retirement In the absence of a 
successor, he has had to stay 
on. He has been at the centre of 
mpriia scrutiny. He considered 
cuing over suggestions he had 
been playing on a bouncy cas- 
tle at the Christmas party just 
before AveriU's escape. 

It was one of a series of lurid 
stories, which he says are 


i-ircelv unfounded. One was 
^a^-Thereii doors arc 
n^erkSck-ed. the prisoners 
SSk told see their women 

whenever Uieyj 
one's even sure al the nwui 
SSrt “ welcome to the 
Maze. Europe's most secure 

P *Mr Shannon says th^ru- 

tureof thejob hasc^nged in 

the wake of the Good Friday 

Agreement, and the deal 
which will sec all P^unM'* 
tary prisoners released 
within two years. So too has 
the tenure of contract down 
from three to possibly just 

two years. . . ... 

He says: “It was previously 
a case of tightening security 
and implementing changes. 
Now it is one of managing a 
volatile prison population suf- 
fering from gate fever, and 
staff morale which Is nit by 
the threat of redundancies.” 

The search goes on. and an- 
other is about to begin. Mr 
Shannon, under fire himself 
over the last eight months, is 
soon to become principal es- 
tablishment and finance offi- 
cer in Northern Ireland. Any 
takers for his job? 

• The leader of the Orange 
Order yesterday raised the 
prospect of face-to-face. talks 
with nationalist residents 
groups opposed to their 
parades. 

Robert Saultcts will call on 
the ruling Grand Lodge of Ire- 
land to overturn a ban on 
meeting the groups, which it 
has al veal’s maintained are a 
front for Sinn Fein, when it 
reviews events surrounding 
the Drumcree stand-off 


Bobbies put on bicycle beat 


Helen Carter 


P EDAL power is being 
used by police officers 
in Strathclyde after a 
study found bicycles were 
faster than cars in congested 
cities and towns. 

More than 100 police offi- 
cers will be drafted into the 
mountain bike squads after a 
trial found delays in reaching 
crime scenes within Home 
Office target times in patrol 
cars were often exacerbated 
by heavy traffic. 

Strathclyde is the first 
police force in Britain to 
replace rapid response cars 
with bikes, which can reach 
Inaccessible areas such as ca- 
nal towpatbs. parks and 
alleyways. 

John Orr, Chief Constable 
of Strathclyde Police, said: 


“We decided to undergo a 
trial of bikes in some areas 
and we found that they were a 
lot foster than high speed res- 
ponse vehicles. 

‘‘Congestion often causes 
our officers delays and it is 
obviously important to be at 
the scene of a crime as 
quickly as possible. 

'This Is the ideal way to 
bridge the gap between foot 
and mobile patrols. 

They also provide fast ac- 
cess to patrol areas which are 
more difficult to reach such 
as parks, canal towpaths, resi- 
dential areas and busy city 
streets.” 

The traditional police uni- 
form will be replaced by Ly- 
cra trousers, a yellow fluores- 
cent jacket and cycling 
helmets and shoes. All offi- • 
cers have received training. 

After the success of the 


trial, involving 15 mountain 
bikes, an extra 61 bikes have 
been delivered along with 105 
uniforms. 

Mr Orr said the introduc- 
| tion of bicycles was an envi- 
! ronmentally friendly alterna- 
tive to cars which would help 
keep police officers fit. 

“We have always used bicy- 
cles In a limited way as pari 
of community policing, but 
this is tiie first time we have 
taken a strategic approach to 
respond to crime Incidents." 
he said. 

“Strathclyde Police is com- 
! mitt in g itself to being energy 
efficient and environmentally 
friendly." 

In America, where the idea 
originated, there are so many 
cycling officers they ;have 
formed their own unton to 
campaign for more bikes and 
better equipment. 
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European outlook 


Scamffnsvta: 


Mostly cloudy with outbreaks at rain, 
some heavy over Finland. Southern 
Sweden wffl be drier and brighter for a 
whte with some sunshine but ran will 
return later, and over southern Norway 
the rain is going to turn heavier. Highs 
between 19 and22C.. 

Low Countries, Germany, 
Austria, Swtaeirtand: 


Most areas will have spells of sunshine 
with just a lew showers scattered 
around. However, to the south there will 
be mare frequent and heavier showers; 
thunderstorms are likely as well, espe- 
cially around the Alps. Highs ranging 
from 24 to 27C. 

Franca 


Cloudy and showny in the north-west 
but most northern areas wfl have spate 
of sunshine with only notated showers. 
However, south-eastern areas wffl 
catch some heavy showers or thuider- 
storms, espocoly around the Alps and 
the Massif Central, perhaps affecting 
the Riviera later. Highs from 22C In 
Brittany to 31C in Languedoc. 

Spain and P o rt uga h 


Sunny and very hot in most areas, 
although the afternoon sea-breeze wffl 
temper the heat near the coasts. The 
far north of Span will be coaler and 
mostly cloudy, with rain possible over 
the mouitakn. Highs from 23C in the 
north-west to 38 or 38C across Intend 
Me 


Hot sunshine in most areas but sen- 
breezes will peg temperatures back 
near the coasts, to the far north clouds 
wiH buHd to bring thundery showers 
later. Highs between 30 and 35C. 
Greece: 


Sumy and vary hot inland with temper- 
atures between 36 and 38C but the 
coasts and stands wffl be a lithe less 
hot, at 31-34C, due to the afternoon 


Around the world 

Yastaday's lunchtime reports 


Aaeoo S 28 K 
Alters S 34 93 
Mcatfe S 30 85 
AnwardanC 21 7ft 
Mhans S 38100 
Auckland C 13 55 
BAfew Dr 14 57 
Bahrain S 42 100 
BwiglaJ. F33 91 
Bares*** SS9 8d 
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Bermuda C 31 BQ 
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Bombay H 2fl 82 
Bcnfauc C 26 79 
Boston C 25 77 
Brussels C 23 73 
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Television and radio 


BBC 1 


7,OOam Busnoos BnakfasL ILOO BBC 
Breakfast News. «MM KBray. HMD Whel 
Now. 1UJ6 Meet lha Chalenga. tL30 
Beautiful Things. tMO News; Rerionel Mem 
and Weather 1150 IrtemaUoral Cricket 
Fourth Test. 2.00 Orw 0‘Ckx* News. UO 
Regfcmd Nmn.240 Ne^bours. 3M 
HUt Perry Mason: Tb* Caseo# the AU-Star 
Asutsfei. 4wSB Chfctosi'e B0G Noddy. *4S 
Heydays. S-00 Popeye- &16 Casper. &3S 
50750. 0.00 Nmraround. 0.10 The Biz. SJ39 
Neighbours. 7 JOO Sbt O'clock News. 7.30 
Regional News Magazine. 0.00 Tetavtown’s 
Greatest Hits. OJW Watchdog Henfthcheck. 
040 East&iderv Lakadtfcre. «MH 
Nme O'clock News. 1030 Men Behaving 
Body. HjOO Heartburn Hotel. 1130 The 
Temptadan Game vrith Angus Deayliau *loo 
N ot a Lot of People Know ThaL *LS0 Howl. 
100 International Cricket Fourth TmL ISO 
BaoutridTHnos. US RUb Grand Stott. 
8.10 Weather. 3.19 BBC News 24. 

BBC 2 


7.1D*wi An EngUt Education, s M 
ChSdran's BBC: Open a Door. BM 
TetMjbUes. 830 Bertha. 838 DM. the 
Littla Dlnorar. 9.W The Fame Game. MI 
X-Men. WJJ5 Karan end KaL 10J3 Street 
fWQ Tom and Jeny Wds. H23 Secret UN 
of Toys. 1L49Tetetubfcfea. 12.10 ToortoSca. 
1ZX0 Tha Now AdwrAues of Supamw. 
130 Working Lunch. &£0 Th# Beechgrow 
Gatdsn. 3U90 Consurteg Passions. 9UH 
Irttwnafcna) Cricket Foeth TaaL 7 JOO The 
Simpsons. 7.20 Spaos 1999. GLIB Video 
Nation Shots. BJO Stem Wood Water. 

8 JO Investing tor AS vrith Ahitn Hal. OlQO 
WlkStf* Showcase. 9^0 The Travel Show, 
10^0 Have I Got Old News far You. «M» 
Tha Aristocracy. 1U» St* Ham. 1U80 
Atew3rtftfit,ffi.«fa*y.tt35Wbaffwr. 

IDO The Mkfaiight Hour. UO Laamlng Zona. 
M! Opan Unkmnaty. 

BBC Prime 


• Intelsat 


7JMmn World News. TJS Werid Weather. 

7 M Jonty Briggs. 7 JO Acbva. 8.10 
Moorfleat a45 The Tenaoa.fl.18 Cent 
Cat*. Wont Cook. 940 Ktaoy. ALSO 
The Contenders. UjOO Tha Hama of Son. 
TUB Baal Booms. VLao Tha Terrace. 1230 
Cant Cook. Wait Cix*. 118 Kboy. 135 
Songs of Plata. SJO The Contendem MO 
The Hougb of BntL MS Weather. 4JW 
Bed Rooms. 4L98 Jonriy Briggs. 440 
Actn/8. MS Moorflau. 5M Cant Cack. 
Wont Cook 830 World News. 838 World 
Went ha. 830 Mfldllf*. 730 The Caitanctos. 
730 Rhodes Around Brteto. 830 Ratrldge. 
830 Wetting far Gal 030 Hetty 
Watothropp tavsa1gat®s. 1030 World News. 
1035 World Weaihar, 1030 Cotortny. 
1UKJ W9d Hanesl with Mck HUn. HM 
Low on a Branch Lift, too Werid Weaihar. 
138 The tstond; An bfamric HeeeT 

BBC World 


• Eutetert 

730m Wold News aid Wariha. 730 
WcrkJ Uvtng: Earth Repeat. 830 World Nows 
and Weather. B30 Hard Trik 030 Word 
Nm and Waathar. 830 World LMrer Future 
FamultlOjOO World News and Weather. 

1030 World Focus; CoropondenL 1130 
Wow News and Weather. 1130 Had Tak 
030 Work! News and Weather. 1230 
Wa4J Lrang: Jeremy Ctariaon's bdremo 
Machetes. 130 The World Today. 930 

Wo*3 Focus; CornwondonL iOO Wtxid 
Nem 8.0 World Buanesc Report and 
Weather 330 The Worid Today. «30 Worid 
Living; How Bridngs Leam. B30 World 
News end Weather. 530 Hard Tafc. 830 
Worid News 4nd Weather. 830 Worid LMvr 
Earth Rerun. 730 The World Today. 830 
Hard Tafc. B .00 World News and waath*. 
930 Worid Focus: Window on Euope. moo 
Worid News and Worid Business Report. 

W-10 Worid Business Report and Weatha. 
1030 Worid LMng: Tha Trawl Show. 1130 
Worid News. «.» Europe Otoot 1230 Worid 
News and Weather, sun wortl Business 
Report 1233 Asia Today and Weather. 130 
JJferid Nows. 139 USA DncL 130 Worid 
Focus: CamspondariL 3.00 News arei 
Weather. 230 World LMng: Earth Report. 
330 News aid Weather. 330 Asia Today. 
333 Work) Busimss Report. *30 News aid 
Weather. 430 USA DncL 830 Newt and 
Weather. 3.30 Asia Today. 14S Worid 
Buatoesa Report 6.00 News and Weather. 
830 Wbnd Focus: tWndaw on Europe. 


Radio 4 


9SL4MM.B 


19B Ufa (1314) 


730am Today. *>30 Word of the Week 
1030 Tha Vale. 10u45 (FM) Lottos &om My 
Wndrifll. KL48 flNj My Senfce. 1L00 
News; Wcman'H Hour. C30 (LW) Teat Mtodi 
Spwri* Engknd v SoUh Akkra. tt30 (FM) 
News; Esprit de Corps. 1230 (FM» Tom's 
MlMgM Garden. 130 (FfcQ News; Vou and 
YtanliM (LW) Test frtatch Speck* B«and v 
South Africa. 137 Wtetoer. S30 The Worid at 
One. 230 (LW) Test Mooch 5pecufc England v 
Sou* Africa. 230 fM} Wbids kt Music. 830 
fflfl News The Arehem 3.* W News 
Afternoon BkgcHeofB end Borne 430 p=M8 
Inride Many. 430 fM) In CefabraSon. 438 
(FM) Hamfngimy Short Stories. 330 (RvQ 
News; The Food Programme 830 |fM| Four 
Comere 830 IFM) PM. 6J57 Waather. 837 
(LW) Test Mstoh Sped* Engtandv South 
Africa. 730 (FMtSkt OTaodi News. 730 Just 
a Mva. 830 News: The Arcfwe R.15 Rent 
Ron. &4S Poricaris: The FriL BlOO Nbwh; 

The Beet 930 Ardyale «30 News; 
Land**** of Monetare. 1030 Weed at toe 
Week ILOO The Worid Tonight 1MB Bock at 
Bedfcnee A PaWwwk PknaL 1230 Radio 4 
Appeal 1232 Lda Nghl on 4: Orles. 1230 
IUAI) Tod« In FMament 1230 (FM) At toe 
Fbot al the Mountain, too Nows. 130 The 
Late Book Raymond Canter Short Stariee 
138 SNpptog Foretrari. *00 As Worid 
Sendee 830 Worid News. 838 Shipping 
Forecast 830 hrirara Forecast 835 Rrayar 
to the Day. 837 Rurring Today. 

BBC World Service 


BBC World Sflunrecei caa be 
reoertrsd In Enfltond on UW 098 
kHz (483m) and In WwTtBrw 

Eewpe on LW 1 S 8 Ufa (ISISttJ 


8L30M1 Nswe 8.18 Storin from toe AftoOa. 
830 OmnQxie 930 Newe B.«5 Off the 
Shell. 830 Tha VHaga Chart 9nw. AM 
News; (B48 reiiyj News in Goman. 10.10 

Pause toThougte- 10l« Datog to DMec. 
H30 News. 1138 Wood Business Report 
It.® Rscod News. 1t30 Vfaotwwy Accoas. 
1L49 Sports Howtd-Up. 1230 Newodask 
«J» Omrtbue 130 Nawsdask 130 
Jazzmatazz. 230 News; (648 oNy) Newe to 
German. 238 World Sutonam Report. 2.18 

Britain Today. 230 Sevan Day*. 238 Sprits 

Round-Up. 830 Nawahour.4LOO Howe 
•MWOudoofc 430 MMcoma fa my tlfcrirt 
438 The Lab. 830 World Newe 838 
Sport* Rouvdup. 8.18 Westway Accra*. 830 
The MuftMrreA C ea sto i u, (B48 only) News to 
Gwmen. 830 Europe Tod^. 830 Worid 
Buttons Fripcrt. 838 Britan Today. 730 
Netea. 7 .* height 730 Swan Day* fWS 
only) Now* In Genm 735 Sports Itouid- 
Up. 830 Newedeek 830 In Good Vake. 
930 NMS8. 931 Oufcok 938 Pnee to 
ThoughL 930 MuMrecklttUri. 1030 


Report n.« Britain Today. K30 Ltoeneee of 

Bang. 1230 Aiawadaric. ALSO hrighL «L48 
Sport* Round-Up. 130 News. 138 Outlook 
1*0 Mdtbadi Vb Lbt 230 Nowsdaak 
230 Westway. 238 Briton Today. 830 

Nawadesk. 830 Sewn Daya. 338 Border 

Run. 430 N owaday. 430 On Scman. 830 
Nem. 538 Worid Butaness Report. B.1B 
Sports feuttUp. 830 The Wbrid Today. 
*30 Tha World Today. 

Sky Movie* Screen 1 


• Aatre 


730 Start 1030 Father of the Bride k 1230 
Errant. £30 Dangaraue Cunres. 430 Father 
otihe Bnde L 830 The Banow«v730 
Erram. 930 The Movie Show. 1030 Tn 
Ctfa. tUO Welcome to the Doflheuee. 198 
Kansas Ciy. *30 Phantom at lha Opera, 
838 The B orrower * . 

Sky Moviea Screen 2 


• Aahra 


^HoinwedCawleade. 030 The fares 

of Homw. 1130 Jngle M toe Way. 100 
Hart (o Hart Two Herts in 374 Time. *30 
7to Rates of Harrow. 8.00 Holywood 
CowfcBria. 730 Jin* Alto* Way-830 
Epeeto Feature: ODoftd*. 930 Stolen 
woman. 1130 Eye to m Eye. 038 FUtod 

SOU*. 230 The ftaee. *38 Stoon^ 8ecnL 

MO Han to Hart: Two Herts in W Tme. 

Sky Movies Com 


I Antra 


1100 Robocop. 1238 The Krays. 238 
Somstitnes a Great Notion. 430 Sirocco 
C.«Ctoae. 

Sky Sports 


• Astra 


830 God: Dutch Open. 10,00 Racing News. 
1030 Aarabtce Qz Styte. 1*30 Rugby 
League: Wigan v St Helens. 130 Aarobtcs 
Or Style. 130 Fishing: Angling Masters. 

2*0 Australan RUes FoottML 430 Rugby 
League: Wigan v Si Helens. **0 Suvival rf 
toe Fittest. 730 Sports Centre. 730 Food** 
Tates from the Pramtoriiip- London Lights. 
830 Football Speck* Dutch Master - Tribute 
to Dennis Benjkornp. flkOO Cricket Errand it 
S outh Africa. 1100 Sports Centre. «.« 
Footbet Tales from the ftenwratiip - London 
Lights. 1138 Footbafl Spedat DiediMaster- 
Trtoute to Dennis Beigframp. 1238 Sports 
Centre. 130 Boris: Australia v Northern 
Intend. 330 Footbafl Speck* Dutch Master 
- Trfeute to Derate Bergkamp. 430 Footbal: 
Tetes from the Premieratdp - London Ugha. 
430 Sports Centre. 438 Ctosa. 

Sky Sports 3 


100 Darts; Off the Doha. 230 Terete: 
Federation Cup Seml-Ftoris. 830 Golf: 
European SMto Cttaflenga 730 Tha Wlnring 
Boat: Yarmouth and Windsor -Live. 030 
Bawta: AuetnAa v South Africa. 1130 Sports 
Gtasslca. 12.00 Sportratts. 1230 Ctaae. 
Eurosport 


830 Synchrorteed Setemflig.- Beopeai 
Cup. 830 CycSng: Tour da France. tLOo 
Cyefing: Tour de Franca - Lha. 830 Tarrte: 
Legg Mason Ctoasfc. 730 Motoreport 
Ofmort 830 Extreme Sporta. 930 Tractor 
PuBtog: European Cup. 1030 CycSng: Tour 
de France. ttOOBoottoBiBFArtor 
Mkfcfleytoght Champketorip. 130 
Motoreport Offroad. 130 Ctoes. 

«9M 


930 Tattooed Teanoga AHen Ftgttere from 
Bevariy HBa. 030 Sirest Sharica. 1030 
Garitod and Friends. 1030 The Stmpaons. 
1130 Games World. n,fl Gomes World. 
1130 Just Kkfdng. 1230 The New 
Adwntaasa ot Sreretman. 130 Marled-. With 
CMdran. 130 U-A-ST4. 138 The spedal K 
Colecaon. 230 Gerakta 238 Hu Spedai K 
Coflactlon. 330 Salty Jessy Ftaphari. *38 
The Spadel K CoBectton 430 Jerrry Jones. 
438 The Special K Collection. 530 The 
Oprah Wktoisy Show. 830 Slur Trek 
Voyager. 730 The Nanny. 730 Married- 
VWh Chldren. 8.00 The Sknpsons. 830 
Red TV. B30 Star Trek Voyogar. 1030 
SMera. 1130 CMeege Hope. ULOO Site Tnalc 
voyagar. 130 Nash Bridges. 230 Long Play. 

national Geographic 


• Aertra 


8L00 Wohwvwa and OB. 830 Storm 
Vbyaga. 830 Predator*. 1030 The Lw 
Tcnrsaa. 1030 Mystery of tha Naondsrthaii. 

BuypL 1230 Kruger Perk KJO. 130 
Morrtatnc of Fire. 200 Ctoee. 

UK Gold 


•Atom 


_ . 830 Nalghbouis. 838 

EestEndere. 930 The Bfl. 1030 The BdL 
«30 Stey Uicsiv. 1130 The St*w», 
«3p o&tu. tun Neltfteure. 139 
fiwl&were. 230 AO Creatures Great find 
SmejL 330 Dalea. *3B The OIL 438 
Ihe SB. 438 Dangerteid, 838 EaetEnden. 
*30 Home to RtwsL 730 All Creotums 
Onto end SmaL 830 Tern Potot Four 
Chldran. *140 Datfs Army- 930 Canned 
CterotL 1030 Casualty. 1139 Taggart. 
ta.10 Sports Anorak of the Year. 1238 
113 The BI 138 SpHUng tmage. 
A-fl Chefrnafortt Cl 238 The Equalizer. 
838 Shopping t* Weft. 

Discovery 


• A a t n a / t nl n lral 


830 She Wen a Yeflow Rtobon. 730 
Places h toe Heart. 030 A Sdfrflar'a Skvy. 


830 The Dtaemm. 830 Wheri Nula. 

630 Him FlgMa. 830 Jurasaica. 730 
wk«4 $oa 730 DKKfry Seaaon. 830 
Arthurc dahelt Myeurioue UHvoree. 

230 Adventures gf he Overt. «30 
KBer Weather Nature's Greatest Hts. ILOO 
WJrtiws. 1230 Ffightpato. 130 Flnri Ffrdte. 
1*0 Wheel Nuts. *30 Adrertotn Rush Hart 
Btarme Dtong. 330 Ctoee. 
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T wo boys die and girl critically ill with same strain 

Outbreak fear after 
meningitis deaths 


BRITAIN 


Su* Quinn 


H ealth officials in 
Newcastle are inves- 
tigating a DOSElble 

meningitis outbreak 1 
after two young boys anil 
a young girl became critically 
U1 with the disease. 

In the latest case, Matthew 
Scott, aged five, died while on 
hoi day with hi« family in 
France. Scores of phnar^n 
have been vaccinated against 
the disease at a campsite in 
nort hern France where he 
stayed earlier in the week. 

Last night, Mike Lavender, 
public health consultant for 
Newcastle and North Tyne- 
side health authority, con- 
firmed the death of the other 
young boy and that a girl was 
In intensive care after gettin g 
the disease. 

Both children, are thought 
to have caught the 
strain of the disease as Mat- 
thew — meningococcal men- 
ingitis — althoug h thp diag- 
nosis had not been confirmed. 
Dr Lavender said. 

All three children cama 


from the same area in the 
west of Newcastle, although 
they went to different schools, 
and authorities have ruled 
this out as a possible hnk 

Close friends relatives 
of all the children hava al- 
ready been traced and vacci- 
nated. Dr Lavender said that 
a health team was trying to 
establish if there were links 
between the cases. 

“In cases like this we follow 
up aH the dose contacts," said 
Dr Lavender. “They have 
been identified and have 
received treatment We are 
trying to see whether there 
are any links between the , 
cases, but at the moment 
there is no strong connection. j 
We know already that the . 
schools are not a connection." 

Public health officials in 
France said that 76 children 
had been vaccinated at Les 
Ajoncs, at AndresseDes, near 
BouIogne-sur-Mer, the camp 
site where Mattthew's family 
stayed an Tuesday night 

The family travelled on 
&cm Audressehes to a camp 
site on the coast of the Loire- 
Allantique region. The camp 





Branson to fight harassment allegations 


Mark Tran In Nc 


R ICHARD Branson win go 
to court in New York this 
week to fight two allegations 
of sexual harassment The 
head of the Virgin group faces 
accusations from two former 
employees. Loma Brissett- 
Ronxans. Virgin’s former di- 
rector of reservations, alleges 


that he grabbed her buttocks 
while itanring with her at a 
staff party in 1990, and that a 
manager told her her Jamai- 
can accent detracted from her 
ability to manage. 

Elizabeth Hlink n, a former 
public relations manag er at 
Virgin, alleges that Mr Bran- 
son grabbed her breasts at a 
party at his Oxfordshire 
house in 1994. Mr Branson 


hag said that Ms TTUnfcn WHS 
sacked because she was no 
good at her job. He accused 
her of being an opportunist 
because her harassment suit 
coincided with the opening at 
the Virgin Megastore in 
Times Square in April 1996. 

“She is accusing me of doing 
something at a party at which 
there were 250 people," he 
said. "My family was there." 


Eerie 

dome 

awaits 

fate 


W EST London resi- 
dents are fighting to 
save a strange, sinis- 
ter building from demoli- 
tion for luxury housing — 
the vast, domed Annular 
Tank built In secrecy in Bn- 
shey Park, In the 1950s. to 
test torpedo fixing, writes 
Maev Kennedy . 

The building is recorded 
by the Royal Co mmissi on 
on Historical Monuments, 
and by English Heritage, in 
a study of cold war struc- 
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News in brief 


site has not been identified, 
but It is believed that Mat- 
thew had been there for sev- 
eral hours before being ad- 
mitted to hospital. A local 
authority official said the boy 
had probably contracted the 
disease in England. 

Britain’s National Meningi- 
tis Trust it would be Cold war survivor . . . Rushey Park’s secret dome, which may be demolished for housing, 
seeking Information about stills holds its huge tank (below) built to test nautical equipment photographs: sean smith 
Matthew’s death so that it 
coaid advise members of the 
public who had concerns 
about the disease. A 24-hour 
helpline was available on 0345 
538 118 for callers. 

. “For people who have been 
on holiday in the area, the 
risk is absolutely minimal, 
and hopefully this will turn 
out to be an isolated case of 
meningitis as most of the 
cases are," said Anne-Marie 
Delrosa, spokeswoman for the 
National Meningitis Trust 

But she added: “People 
should be aware of the signs 
and symptoms at all times.” 

These include fever, severe 
headache, neck stiffness. dis- 
like of bright lights, drowsi- 
ness, confusion, vomiting, 
and joint or muscle pains. 
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tores, but Is not listed. Resi- 
dents are strongly opposed 
to private development in 
the park, near Hampton 
Court, Middlesex, and want 
the Grade-n listed Geor- 
gian mansion there — plus 
its mews and the 120 ft di- 
ameter tank — to stay pub- 
licly-owned for education 
and as a museum. 

The Crown Estate, which 
owns the land, wants to 
lease the site for 125 years 
to a property developer for 
private housing. 

The tank, hidden by mili- 
tary buildings, behind a 
high, wire fence, was un- 
known to local people until 
the Admiralty pulled out 
leaving it still fall of eerie, 
bine water reflecting a 
dome larger than that of St 
Paul’s Cathedral (diameter. 
112 ft) and all the machin- 
ery in place, including a 
rotating arm 60 ft long. 

Wayne Cocroft an ar- 
chaeologist who recorded 
the building for the Royal 
Commission, said: “It is 
amazing. But I still have 
only the haziest idea how it 
worked- All the informa- 
tion on it is still classified.*- 

The tank was for testing 
the movement of ships and 
torpedos, using models at- 
tached to a rotating arm 
kept level by being laid on 
mercury. It was built in 
1954, and, reportedly, there 
is only one other like it. 

Jenny McEvoy. a resi- 
dent, said: “Children are 
learning all about the cold 
war, and here is this ex- 
traordinary thing, it would 
he crazy to demolish it." 

Since a public meeting in 
June, Crown Estate has put 
Its development plans on 
hold, and made no move to 
evict the E-team, the envi- 
ronmental activists who, 
opposed to private develop- 
ment on parkland, have 
been occupying the site. 


Army cadet dies 
in coach accident 

AN INVESTIGATION was under way last night after a teenage 
army cadet was killed when he stuck his head out of a coach 
skylight as it went under a bridge. Stephen Adair, aged 18, of 
Stamford Bridge, East Yorkshire, died in Hoogleand, Holland, 
on Saturday as he returned with a party of 40 cadets from a visit 
to the Green Howards headquarters in Osnabruck, Germany. 

The inquiry wffl be handled by Dutch police with the co- 
operation of the army, which expressed its regret nt the tragedy 
yesterday. John Harrison, rector of Stamford Bridge, said be 
had visited Stephen's family. "Obviously, they’re very shocked, 
as is everybody round here. All our sympathy goes out to 
Stephen's family. '* 

Plea for jailed addicts 

DRUG-addicted prisoners are not getting the help the) - need to 
stop them going back to hard drugs after their release, says a 
report published today. The report from the all-party parliamen- 
tary drug misuse group said levels of can? for drug abusers were 
•‘appalling’’ both inside jail and on release, while little or no effort 
was being made to tackle categories of prisoner most likely to be 
In jail on drug offences. 

It warned that the problem was no less severe in young offender 
and women’s prisons. Some inmates were able to evade discovery 
because they knew tests were never carried out at weekends, 
while in other cases it appeared that inmates were transferring to 
voluntary “drug-free” wings because there was less interference, 
maltin g it easier to take drugs. 


Police search for drug child 

POLICE were looking yesterday for a couple who took their two- 
year-old son away from a hospital where be was being treated for 
swallowing an ecstasy tablet. The boy was taken to Macclesfield 
District General hospital in Cheshire at 9^30am on Saturday by his 
parents, who told doctors he had swallowed the drug accidentally. 

In the absence oT clinical information about the effects of 
ecstasy on a child so young, he was kept in for observation, but in 
the evening the couple reappeared and took him away against 
advice from medical staff. 

“As they did so we informed police and I understand they are 
still looking for them," said Mike O'Boyle, the hospital’s director 
of nursing. “We would have preferred to have kept him in 
overnight" A spokesman for Cheshire police refused to comment 


Fears for hunger striker 

FEARS were growing last night for the health of Sally Becker, the 
charity worker who has refused food and drink for four days after 
being imprisoned in Kosovo. 

Ms Becker, aged 37, insisted when she was visited again at the 
Serb-hm prison by a British diplomat that she would not accept 
medical treatment or a fluid drip. With daytime temperatures in 
the region exceeding 32C OOF), she risks becoming seriously HI 
through dehydration. 

She was visited last week by David Slum, First Secretary at the 
British Embassy in Belgrade, who found her “fit and alert”, but 
doctors have warned that she faces circulatory collapse if she 
continues to refuse fluids. Ms Becker, from Hove, East Sussex, 
was arrested by the Yugoslavian Federal Army last Thursday. 
She is serving a 30-day sentence for allegedly trying to smuggle a 
refugee family away from the fighting in Kosovo and into neigh- 
bouring Albania. 


Plutonium leak prosecution 

THE Government’s atomic weapons factory at Aldermaston is 
being prosecuted by foe Health and Safety Executive for a radio- 
active plutonium leak which contaminated two workers. The 
HSE said the allegations refer to alleged procedural failures in 
safety systems which caused an incident on December 15 last 
year, when the Installation, near Newbury, Berkshire, experi- 
enced a leak inside one of the laboratories used to manufacture 
nuclear warheads. 

The prosecution could lead to the holding company, AWE pic, 
and the managing contractors, Hunting-Brae, being fined a maxi- 
mum £20,000 If found guilty ofa lapse in safety when dealing with 
nuclear material, whe n they appear at Reading magistrates court 
next month, says the HSE Graheme Hammond, director of 
communications at AWE pic said foe radiation leaked was a 
“fraction of foe legal limit”. 


Footballer’s son ‘stable’ 

THE baby son of former Rangers star Ally McCoist remained in a 
stable condition in intensive care yesterday after undergoing 
heart surgery. 

Seven-week-old Mitchell, bom with a bole In his heart, was 
taken to Yorkhlh Children's hospital in Glasgow after becoming 
ill at the family’s home in Bridge of Weir, Renfrewshire. On 
Thursday surgeons operated to reduce the blood flow to his lungs 
but he still needs an operation to repair foe heart defect 


Girl killed by hotel statue 


Helen Garter 


A FIVE- YEAR-OLD girl 
was killed at a Spanish 
hotel when a statue 
weighing half a tonne fell on 
top of her on the last day of her 
family's holiday. 

Laura Roberts from Feather- 
stone, West Yorkshire, died on 
Thursday night at the Puente 
Real Hotel in Torremolinos. 
She had been waving goodbye 
to her grandmother in the 
hotel's play area when foe St 
statue of a goddess toppled 
over and struck her head. 

It is understood that foe 
statue had only been moved to 
the children's play area a week 
ago. Yesterday Laura’s parents 
Darren and Diane, her 18- 
month-oki brother Lawson and 
her grandmother Dawn Hollis 
were waiting in Spain for a 
certificate to be signed so her 
body can be flown back to Eng- 
land. The family is expected to 
fly home later today. 

Mr Roberts' friend Steve 
Cranswick, whose daughter 
was close to Laura, said: “How 


do you tell a Dve-yearold her 
best friend isn't coming home? 
It is a terrible tragedy, every- 
one is distraught 

"The statue should have 
been properly secured. This is 
a tragedy which should never i 
have happened. Darren says | 
Laura turned round to wave to 
her gran and foe statue toppled 
over and struck her on foe 
head. I think she was killed 
straight away. 

“Darren says that ever since 
the accident there have been 
workmen running around all 
over the place getting things 
right before they are inspected. 
The family just want to come 
home, but they have been 
forced to stay there for a certif- 
icate to be signed and foey 
won't come back without 
Laura’s body.” 

Laura's grandmother Glen- 
ice Roberts described her as a 
lovely little girl who would 
talk to anyone. She said: “She 
would come here every day 
after school and run around 
with her friends. We just want 
Darren and Diane back so we 
can take care of them." 



Laura Roberts . . died on 
last day of Spanish holiday 

Her husband Raymond said 
the family was devastated and 
the news hadn’t yet sunk In. 

A spokesman for the Puente 
Real hotel said: 'There is an 
Investigation, but it was an ac- 
cident” 

Laura's funeral wfH take 
place this week. 


Appeal right for barred relatives 


Alan Trawls 
Homs Affairs Editor 


T housands of overseas 
relatives who are 
refused entry to Britain 
for family visits, including 
weddings and funerals, are to 
get back a streamlined right 
of appeal, foe Home Secre- 
tary. Jack Straw, will confirm 
today. 

The measure trill be partic- 
ularly welcomed in the black 
and Asian communities, 
whose members have been 
left feeling like second-class 
citizens when their relatives 
have been refused visitors' 
visas for family occasions. 


Restoration of this right of 
appeal, scrapped four years 
ago, is one result of a year- 
long review, published today, 
to end the “shambles'’ of the 
immigration and asylum sys- 
tem. It has long been a mani- 
festo commitment for Labour, 
which believes that charging 
appeal fees will meet the cost 
involved. 

Although talk of amnesty is 
being strongly resisted. Mr 
Straw is expected to announce 
that 10,000 asylum seekers 
who have been waiting more 
than five years to learn the 
outcome of their applications 
will be allowed to stay. It will 
not, however, apply to anyone 
who has had his or her case 


rejected and faces deportation. 

A backlog of 76,000 cases 
has overwhelmed the Immi- 
gration and Nationality De- 
partment The 10,000 all had 
their applications put to one 
side by the Conservative gov- 
ernment in an attempt to get 
on top of the backlog. 

Mr Straw is also expected to 
announce the reintroduction 
of state assistance for some 
asylum seekers while they 
wait to learn their fate. This 
is likely to be an allowance 
administered by the Home 
Office and not the Depart- 
ment of Social Security, and 
to be tied to regular reporting 
conditions so that they do not 
disappear from official view. 


\ 




Weston (above) believed 
federal agents were 
‘prowling' around his 
wooden shack (right), one of 
30 at Riminii a declining 

mining town In the 
Montana hills. The 
townsfolk®’ battles against 
the outside world may have 
contributed to the 
obsessions that led Weston 
to go on an armed rampage 
In the Capitol (far right) 
and kill two policemen 



Crazed fantasies that sent killer on mission 
from Montana shack to democracy’s heart 


Russell Weston was dismissed by presidential 
secret agents as a minor threat, but his mental 
instability was being fed by the rhetoric of the 
militias. Ed Vulliamy in Washington reports 


H E WAS a friend of John 
F. Kennedy until JFK 
stole his girlfriend, 
Marilyn Monroe. And despite 
the felling-out he remained a 
“close confidant" of the 

famil y 

He had also been a friend of 
Bill Clinton, but — he told 
Jerry Swlhart, an employee 
at the mental hospital in 
Warm Springs. Montana — 
the president had betrayed 
him. He had so much “dirt*' 
on Mr Clinton that a mere 
word, loosely spoken, would 
cost him his life. 

Russell "Rusty" Weston 
was an enemy of the United 
States government, just as the 
government was his foe. It 
eavesdropped on him, using 
satellite television dishes. 
Federal agents “prowled" 
around his wooden shack at 
Rimini, a remote cluster of 
similar cabins on an eight- 
mile gravel road that cuts 
through Ten Mile Creek in 
the Red Mountains of Mon- 
tana. The agents even laid 
landmines around his home. 

This was the fantasy life of 
the man charged with the 
murder of the first two police 
officers to be killed on duty in 
the bistory of the US Capitol. 

He was in a serious condi- 
tion in Washington General 
Hospital yesterday but said to 
be improving. If be lives, how- 
ever. he will almost certainly 


do so to die a violent death at 
the hands of the state. The 
charges against him are fed- 
eral and demand execution as 
the price of conviction. 

His life began 41 years ago 
in Mark Twain country, in 
Valmeyer, Illinois, on a bluff 
above the Mississippi- His 
parents were church-going, 
reclusive and respectable. 

As a teenager, he was over- 
weight, almost friendless and 
“never joined in sports or ac- 
tivities like that", a classmate 
recalls. 

In his twenties, Weston left 
home in his old red Chevy 
truck, heading West Arriving 
in Montana, he moved into a 


HE US Capitol is an 
old-time and bruised 
warrior, even though 
none of its police guardians 
had ever been killed before 
Friday, writes Ed Vulliamy. 

JANUARY 1835: Richard 
Lawrence Bred two shots at 
President Andrew Jackson 
as he attended a funeral rite 
in the chamber. Jackson 
was not hit; Lawrence was 
declared Insane. 

MAY 1856: Confederate 
Representative Preston 
Brooks set upon Yankee 


cabin owned by his sister, val- 
ued at $1,265 (£770). 

About 30 people still live at 
Rimini, sunk into a cavern- 
ous Montana valley — once a 
buzzing pioneer mining town 
of 3.000 which exported silver 
to the UK. Rimini's decline 
came when the mines went 
bust and the community lost 
water rights to the nearby 
city of Helena. The battle 
against Helena and the out- 
side world was what bonded 
the folks remaining. 

Weston became known to 
the local under-sheriff, Tim 
Campbell, whom he warned: 
“You'd better watch your 
back." Despite this, his 


Senator Charles Sumner 
from Massachusetts with a 
cane. Sumner was beaten 
unconscious and unable to 
resume his duties for three 
years. Brooks resigned his 
seat, but was eagerly re- 
elected in South Carolina. 

1890: A reporter from the 
Louisville Times, Charles 
Kinaid. shot 
Representative William 
Taulbee in a row over an 
article he had written. 
Taulbee died days later. 

1915: The Senate 


strange, eccentric behaviour 
appeared harmless. 

He had pursued a legal suit 
against his elderly landlady, 
whom he accused of crippling 
him with her cane. In 1991 he 
was arrested for selling dregs, 
but the case was dismiss ed. 

Two years later he was 
back In Illinois for what ap- 
pears to have been a forma- 
tive experience. The residents 
of Valmeyer, a town buried 
under 20ft of water when the 
Mississippi burst its banks, 
were relocated by the Federal 
Emergency Management 
Agency (Fema) to a trailer 
park that they derisorily 
named "Femaville". 

After the flood, the Weston 
family was among the few 
which, defying government 
advice, rebuilt their homes on 
vulnerable low ground. Rusty 
could be seen helping, up the 
ladders in a fireman’s helmet 

Later, back in Montana, he 
twisted his mental Instability 


reception room was 
damaged by a homemade 
bomb planted by a Harvard 
professor protesting 
against arms sales to 
countries which later 
became US allies in the Curst 
world war. 

JULY 1947: Senator John 
Bricker of Ohio was shot at 
twice as he entered the 
Senate subway. Both shots 
missed. The gunman was a 
former Capitol policeman 
who had lost money when 
an Ohio savings bank was 


into fear and passionate ha- 
tred of the government and 
President Clinton, adapting 
what has become feiriy stan- 
dard thinking in the Montana 
wilds to suit his obsessions. 

Convinced that government 
agents were using satellite 
television dishes to monitor 
him, he would shriek at the 
dishes "Here am! Here I am!” 

In early 1996 he began writ- 
ing letters about the supposed 
laying of landmines on his 
property by federal agents. 

His pledges to strike back at 
the government were.- made 
with such violence and viru- 
lence that presidential secret 
service agents questioned 
him- In May he was classified 
as a "minor threat”, albeit 
one with a "specific” intent 

Montana is home to a pleth- 
ora of paramilitary militias — 
and loners hovering in their 
ambit — convinced the gov- 
ernment is preparing to im- 
pose^a- tyranny against which 


liquidated 15 years earlier. 

MARCH 1954: A band of 
Puerto Rican nationalists 
opened fixe from the House 
visitors’ gallery, wounding 
five representatives. The 
assailants were captured 
and convicted. After the 
shooting, more police were 
hired and, for a time, 
thought was given to 
enclosing the galleries in 
bullet-resistant glass. 

MARCH 1971: The 
revolutionary Weathermen 
detonated a bomb in the 


Violence that fails to cow America’s old 



free citizens must arm and 
resist 

In militia lore, the agent of 
the “global government con- 
spiracy” to Impose dictator- 
ship is Fema — the agency 
the Westons had come to hate 
after the flood. 

Such rhetoric would have 
been available to Weston In 
any bar or hardware store 
around Helena. And it would 
have fuelled his paranoid 
schizophrenia, which was be- 
coming more evident and for 
which he was involuntarily 
committed by a district court 
to Warm Springs Hospital on 
October 11. 1996. 

’He has something against 
President Clinton personally, 
and the government,” said Mr 
Swihart at the mental hospi- 
tal. "He was possessed by It” 

Weston was kept for 52 days 
and treated with drugs which 
altered his brain chemistry. 
On December 2 he was 
allowed home on medication. 


Neighbours say when he 
took his medicine he was 
“fine". But if be forgot, or did 
not fed like it his ran tings 
about the government became 
so wayward as to warrant a 
call to the police. 

Strangely, Weston had no 
gun. But his felher had one — 
a Smith & Wesson 38. Last 
week when Weston was back 
in Valmeyer he used it to kill 
16 of his tether’s cats. 

During an interview with 
the Miami Herald newspaper 
on Friday, Eugene Weston 
went to check on the gun. “It's 
not there” he said. Just a few 
hours beforehand, the gun had 
been In his sou's hand as he 
entered the Document Door of 
the Capitol, storming through 
the metal detector. 

As he did so, a police offi- 
cer, Jacob "JJ” Chestnut was 
writing down directions for a 
tether and son who had just 
completed their tour of the 
Capitol. Suddenly, a gun 


time warrior 


Senate wing of file Capitol 
during the pre-dawn boors, 
in protest against the wars 
in Vietnam and Cambodia. 

The blast demolished a 
lavatory and damaged six 
other rooms. The bomber 
was never found. 

In the aftermath, tighter 
security measures were 
installed. These included 
guards at the entrances to 
the Capitol and Senate and 
House office buildings and 
electronic surveillance at 
strategic points. 


NOVEMBER 1983: A 
bomb exploded in an alcove 
30ft from the Senate 
chamber. 

MAY 1988: Members of 
the "communist politico- 
military organisation", 
protesting against the 
American Invasion of 
Grenada were indicted. 
Security at the Capitol 
building was further 
tightened, with visitor 
access Hurtled to six doors 
and metal detectors 
Installed at all entrances. 


aimed at the back of Officer 
Chestnut's head was fired: the 
tether and son were soaked in 
the officer’s blood as he fell to 
the floor. 

Another officer opened fire 
and Weston returned three 
shots, as tourists and staff at 
the gift shop fled. One woman 
ran screaming through a door 
to Weston’s left, leading to the 
offices of Congressman Tom 
DeLay of Texas, the Republi- 
can whip. Weston followed, 
firing. 

It was then that the lone 
woodsman from Montana met 
his nemesis: John Gibson, 
tether of five, Vietnam vet- 
eran and police officer as- 
signed to protect the majority 
whip and his staff. 

The woman was screaming 
"Help! Help!” as Officer Gib- 
son spun round towards the 
door and Mr DeLay and his 
staff scrambled for cover. The 
policeman flung the woman 
to the ground, putting himself 
directly in the line of fire. 

As Officer Gibson was hit 
in the chest, he grabbed his 
gun and shot Weston in the 
legs. The officer fell next to 
the photocopying machine 
and died. 

Mr DeLay is seen as some- 
thing of a tough-nut Texan. 
Even his own side of the 
House is scared of him — that 
is why he is chief whip. 

But on Saturday afternoon, 
on the Capitol steps, he wept 
like a schoolboy. "John Gib- 
son was simply the finest man 
I ever met,” he said. “Like a 
member of my family.'’ 

His voice cracked. "He died 
saving the Capitol and the 
lives of the public — and 
mine.” 



Clinton subpoenaed to appear 


Mark Tran In New York 


P RESIDENT BUI Clinton 
Is preparing himself for 
an appearance before a 
federal grand jury after 
special prosecutor Kenneth 
S to it subpoenaed him to testi- 
fy before investigators in the 
Monica Lewinky case. 

It is the first time a sitting 
president has been subpoe- 
naed to appear before a fed- 
eral grand jury and marks a 
dramatic raising of the stakes 
in a long- running investiga- 
tion into whether Mr Clinton 
carried on an affair with a 25- 
year-old White House intern 
and tried to cover it up. He 
has the option of challenging 
the subpoena on constitu- 
tional grounds and delaying 
proceedings for months. 

The White House believes 


that only the House of Repre- 
sentatives has the power to 
enforce a subpoena against 
the president and the matter 
would probably have to be re- 
solved by the Supreme Court 
But the consensus on yester- 
day’s chat shows was that Mr 
Clinton would damage him- 
self severely should he refuse 
to comply with the subpeona. 
"It would be political sui- 
cide.” said John Dean, the 
White House counsel under 
President Richard Nixon. 

The president’s lawyers 
and Mr Starr's office are ex- 
pected to negotiate this week 
on a format that would allow 
Mr Clinton to preserve some 
dignity in the proceedings. 
Presidential advisers say that 
Mr Clinton is likely to pro- 
vide testimony In some form 
bui that he hoped to avoid a 
grand jury appearance, where 


witnesses cannot be accompa- 
nied by their lawyers. He 
would prefer to make a depo- 
sition. most likely in a video- 
tape, or he could reply to writ- 
ten questions. 

The subpoena capped a 
busy week for Mr Starr as 
secret service agents, the 
president's secretary and a 
senior Clinton adviser, Har- 
old Ickes. all testified, and sig- 
nals that he is coming to an 
end inhi5 six-month inquiry. 
When news of the alleged af- 
fair first broke, Mr Clinton's 
White House days seemed 
□umbered, but he was buoyed 
by public opinion polls show- 
ing that most people cared lit- 
tle whether he had sexual 
relations with Ms Lewinsky. 

Mr Starr issued the sub- 
poena after Mr Clinton's fail- 
ure to respond to requests for 
him to appear before the 


grand jury voluntarily. His 
lawyers have given several 
explanations, including Mr 
Clinton’s busy schedule and 
the White House view that Mr 
Starr's investigation is unfair 
and politically motivated. 

The last president to 
receive a grand jury sub- 
poena was Nixon, who was or- 
dered in 1973 by the Water- 
gate special prosecutor, 
Archibald Cox, to surrender 
his Oval Office tapes. Nixon 
refused, but the Supreme 
Court unanimously ruled that 
he had to give up the tapes. 

Mr Clinton's supporters yes- 
terday urged him to answer 
Mr Starr’s questions and put 
the episode behind him. For- 
mer White House chief of staff 
Leon Panetta said: "If he pre- 
sents his testimony there is a 
good chance we can see this 
wrap up.” 
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Taki (left) launched a homophobic attack an Chris Smith 
for saying that Bob Dylan was equal to the poet John Keats 


Taki kicks up new storm with 
anti-gay attack on Chris Smith 


Joanna Cows m 

East Hampton, Long Island 


N OT content with caus- 
ing chaos among the 
American Puerto Rican 
community last year by 
coiiiwj. them a bunch of 
“tet, squat, ugly, dusky, 
dirty, semi-savages”, the 
columnist Taki Theodora- 
copulos has turned his pen 
closer to home. 

This time he has attacked 

Chris Smith, the Secretary 
of State for Culture, saying 
he would like to "hugger 
him 1 * for his pronounce- 
ment that Bob Dylan is 
equal to the romantic poet 
John Keats. 

“If you thought comedy 
was dead, you obviously 
never heard of Chris 
Smith.” Mr Theodoracopu- 
los writes in the current 
edition of Hamptons, the 
weekly glossy pored over 
by Hampton residents — 
who include Steven Spiel- 
berg, Ralph Lauren and 
Calvin Klein — and which 
is normally so fawning it 
makes Hello! look cynical, 
“Smith is a British cabi- 
net minister which for 
some of yon out in the 
Hamptons may mean that 
he Is a carpenter,” Mr 


TheodoracopuZos contin- 
ues. "He Is also openly gay, 
the first ever among Her 
Majesty’s ministers. 

What upsets Mr Theodor- 
acopulos most, however, is 
Mr Smith’s recent admis- 
sion that he thinks John 
Keats in no way superior to 
the singer Bob Dylan. 

The columnist, who so 
provoked Puerto Ricans 
last year that New York's 
Mayor Rudy Giuliani de- 
manded he be sacked from 
his column In The Specta- 
tor, said he was so outraged 
by Mr Smith’s comments 
that “when I read this ship 
my first reaction was to 
kidnap and bugger the bug- 
ger. But then I thought he 
npght like it. In fact I know 
he would”. 

The Hamptons’ historian 
Steven Gaines echoed many 
residents’ feelings when he 
said that he was appalled 
by the column. 

“Any allegedly straight 
man who says that, well it’s 
usually part of their fan- 
tasy," he said. “Taki is des- 
perate, isn’t he? I moan it 

show s ho w desperate he. is 
to be writing for Hamptons 
— it’s hardly Vanity Fair or 
the New Yorker, is it?” 

Mr Smith’s office was not 
returning calls yesterday. 


[News in brief 


Police fight 
mob at port 


More than 100 people were in- 
jured when Philippines police 
stormed a building in the free 
port of Subic Bay yesterday to 
clear out hundreds df support- 
ers of the port’s sacked chair- 
man, Richard Gordon, 
Hundreds of people seized 
the buflding six days ago after 
he was sacked by his political 
foe. the country's president 
Joseph Estrada. — Reuters. 

Cyanide curry 

Japanese police launched an 
investigation into suspected 
mass murder yesterday after 
doze ns of p eople ate curry and 
rice contaminated with cya- 
nide at a festival in Waka- 
yama, 250 miles west of Tokyo. 
Four victims died and GO were 
hospitalised. — Reuters. 


Two of 50 political prise 
freed at the weekend 
refusing to leave prison i 
all of Indonesia's politics 
tahiees are pardoned, , 
Aglionby in Jakarta w, 
They want an amnesty fo 
remaining 130 or so prise 
of conscience jailed by oi 
President Suharto. 


Algeria massacres 

Armed groups killed at least 20 
people overnight in western Al- 
geria, of fi cials said yesterday, 
in the first massacres since a 
UN fact-finding miss ion ar- 
rived to investigate a Muslim 
Insurgency. Security forces 
said 12 people were killed in the 
village of Khelfl, near the Mo- 
roccan border. — Reuters. 

Settlers increase 

Ihe construction of Jewish 
settlements In the West Bank 
and Gaza more than doubled 
in the past year, according to 
statistics made public by a 
peace group, Julian Barger in 
Jerusalem writes. Peace Now 
said yesterday 730 homes 
were built for Jewish settlers 
In the occupied territories 


during the first three months 
of this year — 135 per cent 
more than In the same period 
in 1997. 


UN shelves inquiry 

The United Nations Security 
Council has chosen to take no 
action on a report presenting 
evidence that troops now 
under the control of Congo 
and Rwanda were implicated 
in the deaths of thousands of 
Hutu refugees in the former 
eastern Zaire in 1996 and 1997. 
The UN has asked both 
countries to look Into the 
clai m s . — New York 7 'imes. 

Flight of fancy 

The grandson of Louis Ble- 
riot the French aviator who 
made the first flight across 
the Channel in 1909, crashed 
yesterday trying to repeat 
that feat in a replica of his 
ancestor's plane. The grand- 
son was unhurt. — Reuters. 

Boat disaster 

Forty-five people were feared 
dead after a boat carrying Sri 
Lankan refugees capsized off 
foe c oast of India's southern 
state erf Tamil Nadu yesterday 
a senior defence ministry off£ 
cial said. He said seven men 
had swum to safety — R eu ters. 
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Prayers 
help to 
ease the 
pain for 
tsunami 
families 


Christopher Zbm in Vanfano 

T iny Charles Umarari, 
bandaged and or- 
phaned by Papua New 
Guinea’s tsunami disaster, 
was cradled in the arms of a 
New Zealand nurse yester- 
day during an emotional 
church service for the 
survivors. 

Under a thatched roof at 
the Australian army’s field 
hospital, the six-year-old 
was blessed by the padre as 
one of the thousands of ca- 
sualties who have been in- 
jured and bereaved after 
their homes were swept 
into the Sissano lagoon. 

Charm ain Mills, a volun- 
teer nurse, said she would 
like to adopt the child, 
whose extended family was 
almost wiped out in the 
tragedy nine days ago. 

“We believe he has one 
cousin left, that's all,” said 
Ms Mills, who a chilri of 
her own. “I have this thing 
for Charles and ... X know 
it will last." 

But she said it was more 
likely that Charles, who 
has ankle and eye injuries 
and has not spoken since 
the catastrophe, will be 
adopted by a family in Van- 
lmo. She will help pay for 
his education. 

Her reaction is typical of 
the compassion shown by 



Villagers in traditional dress take part in a church service in Vanimo, Papua New Guinea, for victims of the tsunami disaster photograph; wck bvchoft 


people around the world 
since the wave devastated 
the West Sepik coastline. 

Supplies and medics from 
countries such as France, 
the Netherlands, Indonesia, 
the United States and 
Japan are pouring in. And 
at a donors’ meeting in the 
capital. Port Moresby, 50 
countries including Britain 
pledged to send aid. 

Yesterday’s ecumenical 
service at the hospital, 
which carried out 200 opera- 
tions in 72 hours last week. 


was conducted in English 

ani) p lii gin, 

The army padre. Father 
Glynn Murphy, tried to ex- 
plain to the survivors bow 
the disaster happened, by 
saying that the Earth “had 
to stretch sometimes”. 

A 6ft shift in the under- 
sea tectonic plates trig- 
gered the giant wave which 
killed and swept away a 
still unknown number of 
people. Casualties umiwig 
the children were particu- 
larly high. 


“Nobody did anything 
wrong. It’s Just the way the 
Earth is,” said Fr Murphy. 
“So much of what the Earth 
gives us is good and some- 
times we are in the wrong 
place at the wrong time." 

Brother Ben told them in 
their language how God, 
known in pidgin En glish as 
the “bfls pela” or the big 
fellow, still loved their chil- 
dren despite the suffering, 
which is r ef erred to locally 
as the “buga up". 

Aro und a make shift altar 


furnished with a small 
cross, Australian paratroop 
surgeons prayed with their 
battered and shocked pa- 
tients for some clear future 
for the displaced villagers. 

Fr Murphy said those in 
uniform had been affected 
by the gruesome days and 
nights when gangrene and 
infections meant many, in- 
cluding children, had to 
have their legs amputated. 

“You get used to single 
tragedies in cars and with 
cancer. But when about 



A 39ft-high steel sculpture is winched by helicopter Into place at the top of Sydney's Centrepolnt Tower (above and right). The sculpture, 
called A Runner, was designed by Dominique Sutton and Is one of three which will sit on the tower until the end of the 2000 Olympic 
Games in the city. The other two area gymnast doing a handstand and a wheelchair basketball player. A dock to count down the days to 
the games win also be placed on the tower, which at 991ft Is Sydney's tallest building 
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Albanians tell of Serb atrocities 


Douglas Hamilton hi 
Bujanea and Anne Thompson 
In Astranib 



r AV army artil- 

lery pounded guer- 
rilla targets in central 
Kosovo yesterday on 
hird day of a big oflfen- 

wfaile terrified ethnic Al- 
in famili es fled from vil- 
la the way of advancing 
5, telling tales of atroc- 

anri mutilation, 
e rumble of heavy shell- 
ribrated through the air 
wo tractor-drawn carts 
some 40 refugees pulled 
[he village of Bujance, 12 

1 south-west of the pro- 
al capital Pristina. 

,re than 300 refugees 
gathered in Bujance 
t the offensive began, ac- 
ag to a local representa- 
tf the Democratic League 
osovo (LDK), the main 
c Albanian party in the 
an province. 

2 offensive against guer- 
of the Kosovo Liberation 
t (KLA) was hacked by 
an security police ami 
d civilians, though the 
il Yugoslav news agency 
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Tanjug referred only to actions 
by Serbian “police" against 
“bloodthirsty terrorist gangs”. 

The offensive, the most wide- 
spread and coordinated Serb 
operation since April, ap- 
peared aimed at clearing rebel 
fighters from three str ategic 
highways: one .westward from 
Pristina to Pec. another south 
to the town of Prizren and a 
third along the Albanian bor- 
der in western Kosovo. 

If successful it would split 
fhe estimated one-third of the 


province under rebel control 
and block routes to their 
sanctuaries In neighbouring 
Albanian, from which the in- 
surgents smuggle weapons. 

The guerrillas, who control 
large areas of rural Kosovo, 
are fighting for independence 
for the ethnic Albanians who 
make up 90 per cent of the 
1.8 million population, and 
are seeking an end to years of 

harsh Serbian rule. 

They are resisting interna- 
tional efforts to broker a cease- 
fire leading to a negotiated 
settlement that would’ give 
Kosovo’s people a form of self- 
determination. But in the past 
10 days the military HHn has 
appeared to run against them- 

The KLA suffered serious 
during an attempt 
to bring in large numbers of 
fighters from Albania and its 
attempt to take the town of 
Orahovac was repelled. 

femelaged 38, said he shel- 
tered for five days in his base- 
ment in Orahovac. At one 
point 66 people were sharing 
the cramped space. All had 
managed to get out of the 
town, which was virtually de- 
serted when ' Serbian police 
opened it to reporters last 


week r.ita* many of the some 
20,000 ethnic Albanians in the 
district, Ismet headed for the 
rebel-held village of Malisevo, 
which is now packed with dis- 
placed people dependent on 

h iimanttaHan »W 

The Serb mayor of Oraho- 
vac was quoted by Tanjug 
yesterday as calling on all res- 
idents to return in safety to 
their homes, and urging 
businesses to go back to work. 

The ethnic Albanian Com- 
mittee for the Defence of 
Human Rights and Freedoms 
named 43 people killed in the 
fi ghting in Orahovac ar| d said 
that others were stni unac- 
counted for. 

It said seven men were 
summarily executed and 
their bodies burned, but there 
was no independent corrobo- 
ration of the report 

Refugees spoke of Serb 
forces who had gouged eyes, 
burned Albanian civilians 
alive, beat them, shot them, 
slit their throats, and cut the 
Serbian cross into their vic- 
tim’s flesh with bloody 
knives. . 

On the other side - in a 
mirror image of feet secrecy 
and hyperbole — Serbs speak 


of rebel atrocities against 
their people. 

Facts become irrelevant, 
giving way to what each com- 
munity believes is true, as 
stories of barbarity fuel mu- 
tual recriminations and drive 
the Serbs and Albanians fur- 
ther apart. 

One man said he saw police 
stab his neighbour. Ali Spa- 
hiju, in the head and carve 
the Serb symbol on his face. 
He said the man’s wife tried 
to hide in a cellar but Serbs 
broke in and opened fire, 
wounding her. with bullets 
that ricocheted off the walls. 

The man said the Serbs 
burned his bouse and robbed 
women of gold jewellery, 
tucking it as trophies Into 
black head scarves. 

“The Serbs cut out the eyes 
and slit throats,'' Zumici 
Gani, aged 60, claimed, 
though he had only heard 
about file attack. He said that 
before journalists arrived, 
Serbs came in and washed the 
streets of blood. 

Douglas Hamilton Is a Reuters 
correspondent. Anne Thomp- 
son reports for the Associated 
Press. 


2.000 people are wiped out 
in about two minutes, some 
of them rather horren- 
dously. it all hits in its own 
way," he said. 

The aid workers must 
now stabilise the injured 
and prepare the locals to 
look after them while Im- 
provements are made to the 
care centres, two hours* 
walk inland, where 8,000 
villagers are living. 

The Sissano lagoon has 
been declared a prohibited 
area because it is still full 
of bodies. It is feared it 
could take two years before 
the locals can return. 

The padre said the people 
needed clothes and dried 
food, and tools such as ma- 
chetes and hoes so they 
could start new gardens to 
grow food. The intensely 
proud and religions people, 
he said, would need help to 
get back on their feet but 
then wanted to work out 
tbeir grief In their own 
way. 

“They will build again on 
land that's close to the sea. 
They will keep the lagoon 
sacred as a burial place for 
their people," he said. “It 
will become a secret place 
and no one will live or fish 
there. That will be a place 
for the spirits of their 
dead.” 


Cambodians 
turn out in 
force for 
calm ballot 


Nick Gumming- Bruce 
In Phnom Penh 


V OTERS in Cambodia 
yesterday vindicated 
international support 
for controversial par- 
liamentary elections by voting 
in large numbers and mostly 

peacefully. 

How tree and fair the ballot 
has been remains the key- 
issue for some 500 interna- 
tional observers from 23 
countries, after a month-long 
campaign marred by intimi- 
dation and overshadowed by 
the bloody coup a year ago, 
when Hun Sen toppled his co- 
prime minister, Prince Noro- 
dom Ranariddh. 

Voters turned out in forre 
throughout the country early 
yesterday to participate enthu- 
siastically in the first general 
election since that organised 
by a United Nations peace- 
keeping operation in 1993. 

Ten people died in a Khmer 
Rouge attack in Anlong Veng. 
the guerrillas’ last big jungle 
base in the remote north. But 
the isolated incident was not 
expected to have a bearing on 
the outcome of the polls. 

Elsewhere, a member of the 
Cambodian poll-monitoring 
organisation, Comfrel, said: 
"The biggest problem is 
crowd control which is not 
the problem we espected." 

At one polling station in 
Phnom Penh voters left the 
building via windows to es- 
cape a crush at the front. At 
another polling station people 
were swarming across desks 
to cast their votes. 

“They are so happy. In my 
neighbourhood they weren’t 
scared,” the Comfrel director, 
Kuol P anha, said. “I believe 
this is a very proud people 
who wanted to vote.” 

But an undercurrent of fear 
prompted most shops in 
Phnom Penh to remain shut 
yesterday. Most people were 
unwilling to reveal how they 
had voted. 

“We're all afraid." Bun Ly, 
a farmer aged 40, said. “We 
don't dare to speak out." 

He said be had not even dis- 
cussed the matter with his 
wife, saying only that “after 
the election I expect prosper- 
ity and development” 

Others spoke of a wish for 
peace, which was as close as 
most would come to voicing 


their opposition to Hun Sen's 
regime. Several villagers said 
such developments as there 
had been had benefited the 
rich more than the poor. 

“If Hun Sen wins the elec- 
tion. in five years Cambodia 
will be finished," Heng Rim 
Leng, a food vendor, said. 

Such sentiments illustrate 
the perception during the 
campaign that Prince Ranar- 
iddh and the outspoken gov- 
ernment critic Sam Rainsy 
had mounted a serious chal- 
lenge for the leadership and 
might have inflicted a heavy 
defeat on Hun Sen’s Cambo- 
dian People's Party (CPP). 

Prince Ranariddh said he 
was pleased by the turnout 
and was confident that his 
party, Funcinpec, would win 
a fair vote. 

“1 am very confident by the 
end of this day 80-90 per cent 
of the voters will cast their 
ballots and Funcinpec will 
win,” he said after voting in 
Kompong Cham. 

Almost 5.4 million people 
were eligible to vote for 39 
parties fighting for 122 
national assembly seats. Elec- 
tion officials said In many 
areas 70-80 per cent of eligible 
voters had cast their ballots 
in the first few hours. 

The ballots will be counted 
today and the credibility of 
the result will depend on 
whether people were able to 
vote freely. After the trouble- 
free palling, worries about 
possible vote-tampering have 
eased. But it remains to be 
seen whether voters have suc- 
cumbed to threats and fears, 
such as that expressed by one 
market stallholder: “If Hun 
Sen wins, the foreigners {in 
business) will leave. If Hun 
Sen loses there will be war." 

A smiling Hun Sen. looking 
relaxed and confident did his 
best to banish such notions 
when he turned out to cast his 
ballot at his heavily defended 
military base on the outskirts 
of the ca pital. 

“If the CPP loses, we would 
wait at most five hours and 
then we will transfer power," 
he said, adding that be would 
not seek to disrupt any in- 
coming government 

But some CPP members 
have threatened to resort to 
military muscle to hang on to 
power and — after last year's 
coup — many believe Hun 
Sen capable erf it 


African diplomats try to 
avert new Angola war 


Alex Duval Smith 
Africa Correspondent 
In Johannesburg 


S OUTHERN African dip- 
lomats are scrambling to 
avert a return to civil 
war in Angola, as reports 
emerge of arms and troop 
movements by the government 
following an attack last week 
on a northern diamond mining 
town, blamed by Luanda on 
rebel forces. 

As reports put the death toll 
at 215, leaders from 14 south- 
ern African countries dis- 
cussed Angola in Namibia 
yesterday. On Saturday, the 
South African deputy foreign 
affair s minis ter, Aziz Fa ha d, 

met envoys from Russia, Por- 
tugal and the United States, 
which oversee the 1994 Ango- 
lan peace protocols. 

Amid a climate of insecu- 
rity, it is unclear how serious 
is the threat of renewed war 
between the federal army of 
Angola and rebels loyal to the 
National Union for the Total 
Independence of Angola. 

The government claims 
Unita rebels were responsible 
for last Wednesday’s attack, 
north erf* the diamond mining 
town of Cafunfu in Lunda 
Norte province. But Unita 
blamed diamond gangs. 

United Nations officials 
were reluctant to cast blame. 
“Cafunfu is. in a very compli- 
cated region where there are 
many different interests at 
play. There is a history of 
armed rivalry in the area," 
one of them told Reuters. 

Cafunfu lies in the heart of 
Angola's richest diamond- 
mining region, the Cuango 
river valley — Uni la's tradi- 
tional heartland. In recent 
months there has been a spate 
of attacks on towns, attrib- 
uted by the government to 
Unita. But the rebels claim 
Luanda is using the situation 
to deflect attention from eco- 
nomic problems. 

As a result of the growing 
insecurity, the UN estimates 
that up to 150,000 Angolans 
have fled their homes. 

The UN mission in Angola 
is charged with overseeing 
file implementation of the No- 
vember 1994 Lusaka peace ac- 
cords which ended 20 years of 
civil war. The accords allow 
for the rebels to send minis- 
ters to Join a government of 
national unity in Luanda. The 
rebel movement has done so 
— creating internal divisions 


— but has been slow to dis- 
band its 70,000 troops and sur- 
render its territory in the 
east. 

After their weekend meet- 
ings. regional diplomats yes- 
terday were calling for the 
speedy appointment of a new 
UN mediator after the death 
on June 26 of Alioune Blondin 
Beye in a plane crash in Ivory 
Coast The call was hacked by 
the 14 delegates of the South- 
ern African Development 
Community, who held a trade 
meeting in Swakopmund, Na- 
mibia, yesterday. 

In Luanda, the government 
spokesman. Joao Lorenzo, 


said: “Unita's failure to com- 
ply with the Lusaka peace ac- 
cords means we’re practically 
in a state of war. Now is the 
time for the government's 
forces to assume their respon- 
sibilities. to ensure that no 
more Angolans die." 

While the UN has imposed 
trade and financial sanctions 
on Unita to coax it towards 
compliance with the accords, 
the Angolan government has 
taken more aggressive action. 
Last week, it was reported 
that the government had 
moved troops and heavy artil- 
lery into position for an offen- 
sive In the central highlands. 


Struggle for power 


1966: Unita (toe National Union for the Total Independence of 
Angola) established and becomes the third movement fighting for 
Independence from Portugal. 

1975: Independence followed by split between MPLA (the Popular 
Movement for the Liberation of Angola), supported by Soviet Union 
and Cuba, and FNLA (the National Front for the Liberation of Angola) 
and Unita. supported by United States and South Africa. 

September 1992: Presidential elections won by Eduardo Dos 
Santos, leader of MPLA 

November 20, 1994: Peace accords signed In Lusaka, 
rebniery 1995: UN sends peacekeepers to monitor pact 

1996: Unite hands 700 tonnes Of arms to UN but Jonas Savfmbl, Its 
leader, refuses to take up vice-president's post 

February 1998: UN peacekeepers leave. 
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©Khorog 
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. SN the Soviet au- 

' thoiities built 
_ _ Khorog In 1932 as a 

buffer against invasion 
from Afghanistan, settlers 
were lured with promises of 
a secure food supply and 
free welfare services. 
Women bearing 10 or more 
children were awarded the 
status of “mother-hero”, 
with numerous attendant 
benefits. Bat, alter almost 
70 years, the isolated capital 
of Tajikistan’s semi-autono- 
mous Gorno-Badakhshan 
region is still struggling to 
recover from the folly of its 
creation. When the Soviet 
lifeline broke in 1991, the 
20,000 inhabitants of the 
burgeoning town — with no 
industry and little arable 
land — were left to somehow 
fend for themselves. 

The only functioning 

road that links Khorog to 
the outside world is from 
Osh In neighbouring Kyr- 
gyzstan, almost 800 km 

away. The road’s eventual 
tortuous descent to Khorog 
reveals a town of drab 
Soviet-style apartment 
blocks, completely incon- 
gruous in its spectacular al- 
pine setting. 

Already at a distance it’s 
not difficult to see whom the 
people of Khorog believe is 
the key to their salvation, 
both spiritually and practi- 
cally. Emblazoned in huge 
white letters on a moun- 
tainside above the town Is 
the message “Welcome Our 
Hizarlmam”. a souvenir of 
a visit to the area by the Aga 
Khan, spiritual leader of the 
Ismaili Muslims. As well as 
providing humanitarian as- 
sistance. the Aga Khan’s 
charity is encouraging a 
shift towards free market 
capitalism. 

The fruits of this labour 
Include Khorog's market- 
place, which has been 
transformed in recent years 
into a reasonably busy trad- 
ing centre. While fresh pro- 
duce may be scarce, ven- 
dors do a roaring trade in 
confectionery and the ubiq- 
uitous cans of “Black Death 
Vodka”. Women compete to 
sell home-baked snacks. 

B UT such success 
stories do little to 
mask the plight of the 
majority of Khorog. Unem- 
ployment remains ex- 
tremely high, with increas- 
ing numbers of young 
people turning to the abuse 
and trade of drugs. Heroin 
Is cheap and readily avail- 
able. As elsewhere In Tajik- 
istan, the black- windowed 
cars ofthe “mafia” — gangs 
of professional criminals — 
are becoming common. 

It is not surprising then 
that many of Khorog’s older 
generation are nostalgic 
abont the past. Take 70- 
y ear-old Noyobsho Dorob- 
sbocv for example, who 
worked all his life on a com- 
munal farm and who now 
has his own half-hectare of 
wheat. Toiling by himself 
under the midday sun, he 
appears resigned to his fate. 
“Life was much better be- 
fore because the state pro- 
vided everything. Now, 
even if 1 work as hard as I 
can, my harvest might be 
bad. then my family will 
have nothing to eat. Only 
God provides,” he said. 
“But what choice do we 
have?” he added with a wry 
smile. “Even God can’t turn 
the clock back." 


Reshuffled? 



Good start, Tony. But there still be 
dragons out there needing slaying 



S CHOOL’S out Exams 
are over, the summer 
holidays beckon. But 
term cannot aid until the 
wretched ministers p acing op 
and down in front of the 
notice board get their results 
— a cruel public humiliation 
ritual luckily not a part of 
normal job descriptions. But 
whatever happens to individ- 
uals. collectively they've had a 
very good year. 

Politics is an extraordinary 
business. Hundreds of billions 
of pounds and the future pros- 
pects of millions are thrust 
into the hands of people who 
have never run anything be- 
fore in their lives. Never has 
there been a more inexperi- 
enced team than New Labour. 
Well, Frank Dobson ran Cam- 
den Council for a bit — but 
that’s hardly preparation for 
running the NHS, the biggest 
employer in Europe. Jack 
Straw chaired the governors 
of Pimlico school — but look 
at his estate now. Yet how 
sure-footed they have been, 
what quick learners. The best 
sign of their competence is 
how Cast they recovered from 
early mistakes. With single 
parent benefit cuts they ma de 
a bad bungle in beginning the 
task of benefit reform, but 
now It’s back on track. Gordon 
Brown started out too fright- 
ened of the vanquished Tories, 
glued to Tory spending plans 
and Tory prudence-speak — 
but bow soon he found his 
own, more confident voice. We 
wait to see what Tony Blair 
has learned from cronygate. 

We judge a Labour govern- 
ment on how far it succeeds in 
making life better for ordi- 
nary people, how it alters the 
distribution of life’s opportu- 
nities. We elect it to innovate 
and reform. To blow a liberal, 
tolerant breath of decency 


across the land and keep the 
Tnft«n g r forces of conservatism 
at boy for as long as possible. 
On these scores, taking the 
rough with the smooth, die 
Jud gment so for has to be 
pretty good. 

The very fact that we now 
talk of “social policy” as the 
central project — a phrase 
almost unheard during the 
Tory years — reveals the seis- 
mic shift The past few weeks 
have brought a rapid gunfire 
of programmes, plans, pro- 
jects and schemes pouring out 
of every department, all de- 
signed to fulfil Tony Blair's 
grand promise: “No forgotten 
people, no one lrit out" The 
ideas are good, the money is 
there, the plans made flesh 
and rolled out at remarkable 
speed. Welfare to work, the 
new deal for lone parents, 
Sure Start, youth justice 
teams, every sort of action 
zone — the list goes on and on. 
There's that keen look in so 
many ministerial eyes. If s not 
bungs* for power or glory, it's 
something else. They take you 
aside and pump you frill of all 
toe good they mean to do — 
this school, that play scheme, 
that offenders’ group, what- 
ever. Failure barely crosses 
their consciousness as a possi- 
bility. Of course it works, we 
know it does. weH prove it 

No government has beat so 
committed to monitoring the 
results of everything it does. 
chflfitng research to discover 
what works. It’s admirable, 
though brave, because the 
time may come when that ap- 
proach may come back to 
haunt them. Will there be 
fewer workless households? 
Fewer poor? The poor better 
off? All toe young in gainful 
activity? AH toe mad off toe 
streets, and so on. At the mo- 
ment it’s hard not to believe 


Endpiece: unnatural law 


Roy 
Hattersley 




T HE first sound 1 heard 
yesterday morning was 
radio confirmation that 
another vote is likely on the 
age of consent. I ought to have 
been delighted. I face the 
chance lo right last Thurs- 
day’s wrongs with mixed feel- 
ings. In the Commons, mem- 
bers can usually guess the 
time at which the House div- 
ides. In the other place, to be 
certain of voting, peers have 
to hang about for the whole 
debate. Last week, I was even 
tempted into the chamber. It 
was an experience I do not 
want to repeat 
The vote itself was not a 
surprise. It was the argu- 


ments which defied belief. 
The business managers in the 
Commons must have realised 
that the Lords would reject 
the proposal to reduce the age 
of gay consent. But nobody 
could have anticipated the in- 
tellectual inadequacy* with 
which the deed was done. 

Peers pride themselves on 

being Informed, if not 
enlightened. 

Not last Wednesday night. 
When he wound up for the 
Government, Lord Williams 
of Mostyn spoke of the “sad 
incredulity” with which 
reports of some speeches 
would be read in the world 
beyond Westminster and 
Whitehall. It was an elegant 
rebuke. But it did not ade- 
quately reflect the yawning 
chasm between the House of 
Lords and reason. 

Almost every speech in 
favour of discrimination con- 
tained a mistake or logic. 
Lord Hapgood announced: 
’’Homosexuals and heterosex- 
uals are not equal... They 
are different" The confusion 
between equality and unifor- 
mity is a mistake which 
people who have not thought 
deeply on the subject often 
make. But usually they are 


not in a position to impose 
their errors on legislation. 
However, Lord Hapgood’s 
be Use was not the worst sole- 
cism of the occasion. 

There is. said Baroness 
Young, who moved the dis- 
criminating amendment, no 
“moral equivalence between 
homosexual and heterosexual 
relationships". She felt no ob- 
ligation to support her view 
with evidence. Her support- 
ers did, however, offer justifi- 
cation for her bald assertion. 
“One is the natural order of 
things, the other is not,” a 
noble lord declared- Another 
asked: “Is it valid and justi- 
fied to argue the question of 
equality and discrimination 
when we are debating a situa- 
tion whore one activity is 
considered natural and toe 
other unnatural?" The idea of 
considering what “natural” 
means had passed through 
neither head. 

T AKE the case of Mr 
Peter Tatcheh — not my 
favourite man and. in 
my view, a liability to the gay 
cause. He Is undoubtedly part 
of nature and is, therefore — 
like the lilies of the field and 
the birds of the air — incapa- 


ble of performing an unnatu- 
ral act By unna tural we 
mean, “not usual in our expe- 
rience’’ or “inconvenient to 
society as presently orga- 
nised”. One peer opposed 
reform in just those terms. 

Baroness Trumpington 
spoke “as the widow of a 
public school headmaster” 
and asserted from that privi- 
leged position: “To have the 
age of homosexual consent 
lowered from 18 to 18 for both 
sexes would have caused my 
husband and, I venture to 
say, heads of boarding 
schools today pnfliocc difficul- 
ties." Let us hope that young 
gay men on the council es- 
tates of Britain — hiding 
their inclinations lest they 
should be arrested, prose- 
cuted and imprisoned — are 
consoled by the thought that 
their sacrifice is not In vain. 
Discipline is being preserved 
at Eton and Winchester. 

By for the most interesting 
speech, and in Its way the 
most accomplished, came 
from Lord Mischon. He spoke 
of his membership of toe Wol- 
fenden Committee which he 
described as “having led toe 
way" to making “homosexual 
acts between consenting 


that things can only get better. 

But is this the high spot, the 
zenith of high hopes? Nothing 
has had a chance not to work 
yet It’s like looking at a thriv- 
ing rihiiri and wondering how 
he’ll look at 50 — bald, 
paunchy, sad? How New will 
Labour look in, say, 2007, at 
toe end of a second term? 
Could it ever become as for- 
lorn and directionless as the 
Tory party that crept away 
from the battlefield last year? 
How can ministers stop that 
happening to them? 

Only by constant renewal, 
by keeping an eye on the for 
horizon and leaving mighty 
landmarks in their wake. 
Good social programmes are 
only half the story. The other 
half is fundamental Institu- 
tional reform — or what they 
call “modernisation”. We 
don’t know yet what Blair 
means by file word, but be 
talks like a man with a grand 
plan, his sights on something 
beyond the day -after-tomor- 
row’s opinion polls. 

T O mention history books 
suggests uncharacteris- 
tic vainglory, but he is a 
man who wants to leave mon- 
uments of permanent, abiding 
change. It shouldn’t be too 
difficult, if he has the nerve. 
There’s hardly an important 
institution that doesn’t cry 
out for modernisation the 
Blair way. 

His nerve will be tested 
soon, for In the autumn he 
will have to reform the Lords. 
Will it be democratic, or leave 
us with a botched second 
chamb er as shameful as the 
ancient nonsense we have 
now? Roy Jenkins’s commis- 
sion an proportional represen- 
tation reports in October. Will 
Blair seize the chance and 
take the risk, or back off? 


adults legal”. It recommended 
that 18 should be the age of 
gay consent. Lord Mischon. 
thought that there was no 
more to be said on the 
subject 

T HE WOlfenden Commit- 
tee’s attitude towards 
homosexual law reform 
Is identical to the Guess 
Who’s Coining To Dinner? po- 
sition on race relations — 

progressive In its time, bat 

woefully out of date. Hard 
though lx is to believe, it was 
created to consider the laws 
on homosexuality and prosti- 
tution as if they were related 
activities. And the Govern- 
ment chose to legalise prosti- 
tutes but to continue the cri- 
minal isati on of gays. The 
WOlfenden Committee was set 
up In 1954. Age does not in- 
validate good Ideas. Nor does 
it redeem bad ones. 

Some ideas are always silly. 
And pretentious language 
does not make them sensible. 
Yet peer after peer insisted 
that If parliament “sent the, 
wrong signal” to the country, 
young men who are “not , 
formed in their sexual iden- 
tity” would be encouraged to 
develop homosexual liaisons. 


There’s a danger set-backs in 
Sco tland will have taken the 
edge off his appetite for consti- 
tutional reform. But coward- 
ice over this would leave us 
with little hope that be is 
serious about “modernisa- 
tion” in anything else. So 
much to be done, so much that 
needs real determination to 
make it happen, starting with 
an open -way of selecting 
judges. Then the C ommons 
needs reform, turning it into a 
smaller chamber with fewer, 
more expert MPs, better able 
to scrutinise legislation, sit- 
ting sensible hours. Prime 
ministerial patronage needs to 
be curbed — what better ex- 
ample to start with than by 
divesting himself of his own 
unaccountable power to grant 
favours too widely. . 

But If he wants to be a real 
giant-slayer, then he has to 
strike at the power of media 
ownership, the snake curled 
around the root of democracy. 
As Murdoch reaches out now 
into radio, his global empire 
growing by the month, we 
remain alone among Western 
nations in having no effective 
laws to limit m ^ ia ow ne rshi p 
by any one person- Labour 
has the power to do it, though 
its cowardice over the inclu- 
sion of newspapers in the 
competition bill suggests it 
won’t Brown’s trip to Mur- 
doch managers in I dah o sug- 
gests it won’t <Wby didn't 
they came to see him?) But 
there’s time for a change of 
heart, as, day by day. Labour 
stretches its wings and discov- 
ers what it really means to be 
the masters now. 

How does the Gove rnment 's 
end of term report read? A 
flying start, excellent pro- 
gress, of basically good char- 
acter, but not yet reaching its 
true progressive po tential 


Memory fades and my adoles- 
cent passions were purely 
heterosexual, but I believe 

that they were toe result of a 
sadden Impulse, not a period 
of careftil calculation. The 
suggestion that a young mai| 
might say to his prospective 
partner, “better not, the 
House of Lords doesn't ap- 
prove”, is unconvincing. He 
may. however, believe that 
he has been designated a 
second-class citizen by a par- 
liament which denies him 
the- right to follow his in- 
stincts but acknowledges the 
parallel rights of his hetero- 
sexual contemporaries. 

There were some wrong- 
headed speeches of great 
compassion expressing the 
sort of sentiment which, 
were I gay, would annoy me 
for more than the erode state- 
ments of ignorant prejudice. 
Homosexuality is not “a sick- 
ness” and those who are 
made that way are not “un- 
fortunate people”. At least 
they are only unfortunate in 
one p artic u lar . They remain 
the victims of an iinthtniHng 
prejudice which toe House of 
Lords could have helped to 
eliminate but chose to 
encourage. 


After Bill, a 

purer prezza 



C OME with me into one 
of toe most fascinating 
offices on earth. And, if 
you see Tony Blair, Jack 
Straw and toe Archbishop of 
Canterbury hang in g around 
in the lobby, tell them to trot 
along too. John Ashcroft is 
waiting. 

There now, d ouble clink. 
This is the Virtual Office of 
Senator Ashcroft (a US Senate 
web site). Click the picture by 
his desk to learn all about the 

man from Missouri- Click 
Legislation to read his Digital 
Copyright Clarification and 
Technology Education Act 
Try an archive trawl to dis- 
cover Ashcroft policy on any 
subject you like. 1 entered 
"Family Values” and got 
rather more than I bargained 
for. 

We shall be hearing a lot 
about John Ashcroft any 
week now. He is one of toe 
two Republican front-runners 
to be toe next president of the 
United States. A smarter of 
polls already show him (and 
the other early strider, Gover- 
nor George Bush from Texas) 
giving A1 Gore a torrid time. 
And they do so not because 
toe Clinton administration Is 

floundering stupidly on the 
economy (at least, not yet) but 
because they are making mo- 
rality and ethics into the 
issue. A natural shift. Alter 
Bill, a purer prezza. 

When Ashcroft looks at 
“the pathologies of American 
culture today”, he sees the 
seeds sown in the 60s. “We set 
a tone of license — of freedom 
without responsibility. We 
thought it would be freedom 
without consequence, but the 
consequences are upon us.” 
More familiar holy-rolling 
from the rightwing bully pul- 
pit? Up to a point The Senator 
may soon be the chosen son of 
toe Christian Coalition. But 
only up to a point Hie Is also 
an immensely effective main- 
stream political operator with 
a passionate Interest in high 
technology. He comes decked 
in modernity. Elmer Gantry 
is out to lunch. 

The latest Issue of the (New 
York) City Journal, yokes 
Ashcroft and Bush together 
as propagators ofthe “politics 
of virtue”. They’re both chil- 
dren of toe 60s who renounce 
that legacy . They both believe 
that (In Bush’s words) “God 
created us to make conse- 
quential choices”. Good 
choices, bad choices, our 
choices. When George Jr tells 
high school students to "ab- 
stain from sex until you find 
the partner you want to 
marry”, that's one afhis good 
choices. 

Wacky Waco stuff? if s a lec- 
ture Major Major would never 
have dared give Major Minor 
(or anything, indeed, that Mrs 
Thatcher would tried on 
Carol and Mark). But you’d be 
foolish to underestimate tts 
attraction. The third turn of 
this virtuous circle belongs to 
Mayor Giuliani of New York. 
Guardian readers have just 

heard how he’S cleaning hla 

city of sex shows and pom 
outlets. They also know that 
he’s one ofthe most popular 
politicians In America. New 
Labour's policy gurus went to 
take notes at his knee. They, 
too, have sampled the politics 
of virtue. They will not be itn- 
mune from more, much more, 
of the same if it triumphs. 

W E have, for the first 
time in many de- 
cades, a prime minis- 
ter who is also a devout, up- 
front, practising Chris tian. 
What does that, in practice, 
mean? Thus for. you might 
say, it mostly entails 
emotional appeals to "trust 
me, because I'm trusty” when 
something goes wrong. But 
that can't be the end of the 
matter. Bush and Ashcroft 
are absolutely specific. “We 
have it within our power to 
make the world over a gain 

Where does 
Blair's Britain fit in'* 

The crucial difference, of 

rourse, is that though the UK 
has an established Church, it 
a Christian country — ■ 
while the US, lacking any 
such establishment Is. We 
talk of special relationships. 


but here’s the special disloca- 
tion. In Atlanta, the Rev Pais- 
ley would be a superstar of 
religious TV. Here, in main- 
land eyes, he’s a bizarre 
anachronism. That contrast 
runs still deeper when you 
take your seat in the pew . The 
typical voice of toe American 
God you what must be 
done, tells you how you must 
behave. 

It thunders, often with men- 
aces. The typical C of E voice 
questions and balances and 
reviews toe options. Increas- 
ingly it seems to take its cue 
from toe consensus of the 
parishioners themselves, so 
that the vicar, or the bishop in 
his palace, become rather like 
unelected MPs, transmitting 
the views of their Dock as the 
wisdom of “the community”. 

It is not a confident voice. 
How could it be. amid so 
much decline? But when it is 
the voice ofthe outsiders and 
the forgotten — essentially a 
voice of opposition, as it was 
for Faith In The City — it 
is one which can clear its 
throat and ask that toe politi- 
cians listen. Jerry Falwell in- 
structs his congregation and 
Capitol Hill equally, because 
the force is with him. 

George Carey puts his hand 
UP at the back ofthe class to 
ask where the force has gone. 

See. though, how easily that 

confusion spreads. Last week, 
for their sins, our bishops 
turned ministers of state 
rather than ministers of God 
and used the House of Lords 
as their own, unelected, bully- 
ing pulpit to ditcb toe ageof- 
consent proposal They flailed 
underpressure. They juggled 
opinion polls like cheap spin 
doctors. 

They allied themselves, in 
the name of supposed princi- 
ple, with those who had no 
faith in the city. 

And what meanwhile — 
apart from retreat — did our 
elected Government do? 
Through the agency of a cabi- 
net committee, it began to 



‘We have the power 
to make the world 
over again. 

It’s theological’ 


construct the surrogate reli- 
gion of Whitehall weddings 
and christenings. “We 
promise to be patient with our 
baby, neither flemnnHing too 
little nor expecting too 
much.” 

Jack Straw's family favour- 
ites have had a good press. 
They are deemed to be acting 
prudently, and in small ways 
perhaps they are. But the big 
way is bigger than all of us. 
New Labour is not a religion. 
Registrar office bureaucrats 
are not reverend gentlemen, 
just as bishops are not home 
secretaries. We wander into a 
moral quagmire when we 
start to blur and trim. 

John Ashcroft wants 
ctourch charities to take over 
the role of the state. He wants 
to privatise the agencies of 
help ami let the pastors run 
them. He believes that “once 
everything’s equal, you’re not 
allowed to stigmatise any- 
thing* and that gold stars for 
everybody “are worth noth- 
tog* . He, and Rudy and 
George Jr. are on the march, 
coming to a television station 
near us. 

So we’re different. But are 
we that different as we 
stomble through mazes of our 
own making? Their culture is 
“creasJngiy our culture. Our 
60s were their 60s. If the eco- 
jontic debate between ri^ 

tate^ ***^£*™ t0 

tbe questions now. 
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‘I would prefer the term 
sponsors to godparents at 
baby-naming ceremonies’ 

Rev Jane Banister, Letters 
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Reshuffle 

ritual 

Blair should be brave 

TONY BLAIR has hardly been short of 
advice this weekend — and of guesswork 
too. Much of it was centred on the rumoured 
elevation of Agriculture Secretary Jack 
Cunningham to the role of cabinet enforcer. 
So he won’t particularly relish another 
earful from us. He’s probably made up his 
mind by now, with the final shape of his 
looming ministerial reshuffle all but com- 
plete. Even so, there’s still time for some 
last-minute reflection — and perhaps the 
odd word of friendly advice. 

Two radical options have been open to the 
Prime Minister. First, he could question 
whether he needs to have a reshuffle at afl. 
Mr Blair has made his mark as a politician , 
by challenging the hoarier conventions of 
his craft, whether it is Clause 4 or Prime ] 
Minister's Questions. He could adopt a simi- 
larly iconoclastic attitude to the time-hon- 
oured ritual of the s ummer reshuffle, 
regarding it as one more habit he is brave 
enough to break. Think of the PR value of a 


PM confident enough to declare that his 
Government is doing so well, he sees no 
need to alter it 

If that option doesn’t appeal, there is 
another reforming choice Mr Blair could 
make. He might gaze around the Cabinet 
and- decide not simply to move his col- 
leagues around, but to take several chairs 
away altogether. He could solve the notori- 
ous Harriet problem by dosing down the 
Department of Social Security — absorbing 
it into the Treasury. That would at least 
please the policy experts who have long 
suggested tax and benefits should be inte- 
grated. The Treasury already supervises the 
Inland Revenue; benefits could be handled 
the same way. Mr Blair might also recon- 
sider the rale of the Scottish, Welsh and 
even Northern Ireland Offices in the era of 
devolution. And does it make sense in the 
post-cold war world to have a sep a rate 
Ministry of Defence, when force and diplo- 
macy could come under a single roof at the 
Foreign Office? A brisk p rog ramme of 
downsizing and streamlining would cer- 
tainly bring the Whitehall Tnanriarms out in 
a collective rash. But Tony Blair always 
said his government would be more radical 
than people expect A challenge to the 
narrow department-itis of old would be a 
grand way to prove he meant it 

If the Prime Minister plans a more con- 


ventional reshuffle, there are a couple of 
strategic thoughts he should bear in mmd. 
First, the perceived existence of two govern- 
ments within one. Many Labourites speak of 
the Brown and Blair administrations, as if 
they were two distinct regimes — each with 
its own loyalties and flefdoms. We are 
regularly reassured that the PM and his 
Chancellor remain the best of chums, but if 
Mr Blair is looking out for himself he will 
keep a keen eye on the Brown-Blair haianro 
He will want to bring on his own loyalists 
while keeping a wary eye on Gordon 
Brown’s fevourites. He should not be para- 
noid, but neither should he ignore the 
dangers of ceding too much day-to-day con- 
trol to his nextdoor neighbour: foe new 
departmental “contracts” with the Trea- 
sury, whereby ministers can only spend 
with the Chancellor’s approval, have al- 
ready extended Mr Brown's reach yet fur- 
ther. Mr Blair will be forgiven if he uses the 
reshuffle to redress the balance, and seeks' 
to Blairise what is still a remarkably tradi- 
tional team of Labour ministers. 

The second g uiding principle, which 
might occasionally clash with the first, is 
merit The Government is fond of tying 
reward to performance, and Mr Blair should 
do the same. He should only promote those 1 
who have done well — applying the stan- > 
dard harshly but fhirly. On that logic, rather I 


th a h personal favouritism, it is hard to see 
that Peter Mandelson has earned promo- 
tion. He hag brought at least as much 
trouble on the Government as success. In 
his own argot Mr Blair has faced some hard 
ch o ice s - It would be admirable if some of 
thpm were at the expense of bis friends. 


Jakarta follies 

Why was the MoD so naive? 

EXACTLY WHY a letter from the Defence 
Secretary to Robin Cook about Indonesia 
bps been leaked ahead of the reshuffle 
remains a mystery- Whether by accident or 
otherwise, it reflects very favourably upon 
the Foreign Secretary who opposed an appli- 
cation to export armoured Land Rovers to 
Indonesia. So, by coincidence, does the news 
first carried by The Guardian on Saturday’ 
that Mr Cook plans to "shake up” the FO in 
the light of the Legg report on arms to 
Sierra Leona 

Publication of the MoD letter may not 
entirely mak e up for the wobbly nature of 
British policy even under the generous 
cloak erf Mr Cook’s ethical foreign policy 
(EFP for short). A total of 56 military export 
new licenses for Jakarta were granted 
under the Labour Government plus clear- 


ance for other sales already approved by the 
Tories. There is also the little matter of that 
photo of the Foreign Secretary shaking 
hands with General Suharto which was 
featured in the FO's own end-of-year report 
on EFP. But George Robertson's attempt to 
argue a case in favour of Prabowo Subianto. 
the brutal general who is Suharto’s son-in- 
law. is interesting in its own right 
General Prabowo seems to have been 
regarded as one of the chaps. He is de- 
scribed as “an enlightened officer, keen to 
increase professionalism within the armed 
forces and to educate them in areas such ns 
human rights". He was a popular visitor at 
the British embassy in Jakarta, too. 
Apparently Prabowo’s help in securing the 
release of some Western hostages in Irian 
Jay a two years ago strengthened his claim 
to be a good egg. All of this would be rich 
material for a Graham Greene pastiche with 
overtones of Yes. Minister. Unfortunately 
we are dealing with British official thinking 
towards a man notorious for encouraging 
"unorthodox" techniques in Kopassus. Indo- 
nesia's SAS. Prabowo's troops fuelled the 
popular protest in May by shooting students 
and abducting democracy activists. No won- 
der that Suharto's successors ditched him 
so promptly. And what a pity that our men 
in Jakarta could not have been ahead of the 
curve, and done the same a little earlier. 
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Swinging 

golfers 


IT IS gratifying that Profes- 
I sor Alan Turner (Swinging 
your golf club: here’s how it’s 
done, July 24) has “cracked” 
the problem. However, like 
most of the “new” develop- 
ments in the ancient art. 
we’ve been here before. Gary 
Player recommended pushing 
the elbows together, as well as 
the knees. This does produce a 
constrained, repeatable swing 
but results in a loss of free 
movement Henry Cotton also 
pushed his elbows together 
but he had the advantage of 
being able to keep his lower 
arms together from wrist to 
elbow. I'm sure the professor 
has had a lot of Am using the 
dynamics of a suspended com- 
pound pendulum, and If he 
had Science and Engineering 
Research Council funding, I 
envy him. 

Dr JH Williams. 

Merthyr Tydfil, Mid-Glam. 

P ROP Turner has studied 
the swings of the best 
golfers and arrived ata set of 
equations in the spatial co-or- 
dinates X and Y only. Where’s 
the Z co-ordinate? Does this 
imply that the best golfers are 
two-d imens ional? Does Nick 
Faldo know this already? 

Pete Gibbs. 

Cambridge. 


Stumped 


HE "geometry of the situa- 
tion" clearly eludes Mike 
vey (Cruel finger cuts off 
tcher In bis prime. July 25), 
jis appalling tirade against 
ipire Steve Dunne. A 
sight ball, delivered from 
i return crease, moves later- 
y by less than a hall's length 
it travels from the bato- 
n's crease to his wicket My 
ollection is that the ball 
uck Butcher, on his crease. 
[] within the line of leg 
mp — a similar delivery, in 
t to that which subse- 
?ntly bowled Salisbury, 
tin Bone. 


o EL VEY should have been 
Oequally critical of Mervin 
Kitchen’s empiring: his deci- 
sions against Jacques Kallis 
and Jonty Rhodes show that 
he is not fit for the task. 
SKKrishnan. 

Slough, 

Berkshire. 


Whitaboot it, Mr JUtkeii? 


A ccording to lan Art- 
ken (Whitaboot nation, 
July 25), "Alex Salmond 
is quite a nasty piece of work”; 
there isa "genuine risk of 
something not in«dmnar to 
the Northern Ireland troubles 
en gulfing us all over again"; 
and national identity is sus- 
tained in the SNP by a "deeply 
unpleasant resurgence of 
sneering anti-En^ishness 
which recalls foe language of 
Sinn Fhin and the IRA”. 

To the best of my knowl- 
edge, Mr Aitken has never met 
or spoken to Mr Salmond. 

The SNP is proud of its in- 
volvement in Scotland's demo- 
cratic process over the past 64 
years. There is nothing in our 
policy, conduct or positive 
vis Ion for Scotland to justify 
Mr Aitken' s extremist 
Language. 

The party’s civil national- 
ism is Inclusive, and embraces 
Scotland in all its diversity. 
Our definition of a Scot is any- 
one who lives here, as Well as 
anyone bom here. Two of the 
fastest growing groups within 
the SNP are "New Scots for 
Independence”, comprised of 
people, mainly English, who 
have come to live and work In 
Scotland from elsewhere, and 
“Scots Asians for Indepen- 
dence". who celebrate their 


Scottish and Asian identities. 
Mr Aitken refers to the SNFs 
policy of Independence in 
Europe as if it were something 
new — and a “diabolically 
clever piece of sharp practice 
(Hi the part of the SNP”. In 
feet, it was democratically 
adopted by the SNP confer- 
ence in 1988. 

He also discusses the “whit- 
aboot fact or" , the so-called 
tendency of Scots to he dissat- 
isfied with whatever is on 
offer, and always to he asking 
for more. One of the many 
benefits of Scottish indepen- 
dence is that it will put the 
relationship between Scot- 
land and England cm an equal 
footing, and make Scots res- 
ponsible for their own suc- 
cesses and feflnres! - 

One final thought: whita- 
boot Mr Aitken writing a bet- 
ter Informed article an the 
SNP and whit we stand for 
next time round? 

Kevin J Pringle . 

SNP Director of 
Comnumicatitms. 

I AN Aitken writes off the Cal- 
laghan referendum as felt 
mg Scotland through lack of 
interest, hut nothing in poli- 
tics is ever that simple: 

What about the caveats that 
all non-votes would be seen as 


“No” votes and that even one 
vote short of 60 percent meant 
"Yes” would fen? 

But the worst perhaps was 
that although all the popular 
demands were being made for 
outright Independence, the 
only question on the referen- 
dum form was: “Do you want 
devolution?" 

Cliff Hanley. 

London. 

S CO rnS!? nationalism iy 

evil and equable to Sinn 
Fein? I spent June in France 
with the Tartan Army . Does 
lan Aitken suggest that we are 
racist nationalists? There 
were racist Brits fighting all 
over Fiance in June but they 
were not Scottish. - 
Maurice Hickey . 

Plymouth. 

\ A /HAT’S important is that 
V V the English do not get 
lured into hating the Scots 
back. Let’s encourage them to 
go all the way and become in- 
dependent, then we can seek to 
be a good neighbour to them. 

Let the same apply to Wales,' 
and to Ireland. An independent 
England within the ED would 
be a hlessed relief No more of 
tfaatawfol Union Jack. 

Bob Whxtehouse. 

London. 


Building societies’ first deposits 


OUILDING societies did 
D"come out of the same his- 
torical drawer as the Roch- 
dale pioneers and the mill- 
hands’ cooperative shop” 
(Board with Victorian values, 
July 22) but that drawer was 
part of an older mutual-aid 
chest constructed around 

local friendly societies. 

In 1793, Parliament passed 
the first Act offering legal pro- 
tection for friendly-society 
funds. By 1803, there were 
some 9,341 local friendly soci- 
eties extant in England. 

As with the better-known, 
affiliated friendly societies 
(Odd Fellows, Foresters, etc.) 
founded in the 19th century, 
building societies and co-oper- 
atives — such as the Rochdale 
— had their 18th century, 
local equivalents. The Amica- 
ble building society, founded 
in Birmingham in 1791, ap- 
pears to have been established 
following the success of some 
friendly societies investing 


their accumulated funds in 
property. 

Richard C Lister. 

Halifax. West Yorkshire. 

G RAEME Burton (Letters, 
July 25) rightly points out 
that the “carpetbaggers" are 
not Interested in having ac- 
counts, but only In malting a 
quick buck. 

If the 600,000 who joined the 
Nationwide recently (most of 
them to make easy money) 
were removed from the equa- 
tion. the vote would have been 
strongly in favour of remain- 
ing mutual. 

Perhaps those of us who 
would not like to see the death 
of the building society move- 
ment should start an anti-car- 
petbagging movement and 
open lots of accounts so we can 
balance the vote if and when it 
arises. 

Andrew Ha wton. 

North wich. 

Cheshire. 


The deserted 


FURTHER reflection by the 
I Labour Government on the 
actions of so-called “deserters” 
during the first world war (No 
pardon for ‘deserters’, July 25) 
might have resulted in a more 
acceptable judgment by the 
Armed Forces Minister. These 
deserters were doubtlessly 
questioning the assumption 
that ft is a duty to blindly fight 
for your country, right or 
wrong. According to that as- 
sumption, in the two world 
wars, Germans fighting for 
Germany would have been 
doing the right thing. In order 
to consider the justice of a 
cause, all citizens need the 
right of conscientious objec- 
tion. It seems clear that these 
306 executed soldiers did not 
consider that taking a further 
part In the mass slaughter of 
the day was a fruitful way to 
proceed. No doubt countless 
Germans felt the same way . 

Dr Geoff Meaden. 

Canterbury. Kent 


Tall tales 



Families and how they can survive 


cheers fm: the Dal- 
ston experiment discussed 
by Decca Aitkenhead (Teen- 
age crime, July 24) with its 
mentors for youngsters — and 
for Polly Toynbee’s column 
(Hooray for Jack Straw, July 
24) about the Home Secre- 
tary’s proposal for a Ministe- 
rial Group on the Family. 

But why not take the idea 
further and emulate the Dan- 
ish Folk Schools, to which all 
young people between school 
and work or university may 
go to learn life skills? These 
include relationships, parent- 
ing, budgeting, as well as a 
sense of community. This 
could break the cycle of crime 
caused by foe lack of meaning 
and purpose In so many lives. 
Ted Dunn. 

Mannlngtree. 

Essex. 

I AM delighted to see that 
I Jack Straw is following the 

churches' example by provid- 
ing pastoral care for couples 
and families (Labour’s plan to 


save the family, July 24). But I 
would request that the term 
“sponsors” rather than "god- 
parents” be used at baby-nam- 
ing ceremonies — there is a 
reason why godparents have 
that name, and if parents want 
a secular service then it is 
hypocritical to include God. 

By toe way, I am a priest in 
toe Church of England, and I 
am also young and female. 
Most of us are not out of touch 
with the world, so don't write 
us off just yet 
Rev Jane Banister. 

London. 

THE Baby Naming Society 
I did not pioneer toe concept 
of secular baby-naming cere- 
monies. The British Humanist 
Association’s book. New 
Arrivals — A Guide To Non- 
religious Naming Ceremonies 
was published in 1989 and we 
have been conducting such 
ceremonies for years. 
Margaret Nelson. 

Elmsrtt, 

Suffolk. 


Rape of justice 

WOUR report (CPS apology 
T over rape case fiasco, July 
24) is an echo of a case four 
years ago involving my son 
who was charged with threat- 
ening to kffl and remanded to 
Wandsworth— on the mis- 
taken word of a policeman’s 
daughter, a stranger. 

The unquestioning compla- 
cency 1 of the magistrates com- 
bined with procrastination 
and self-aggrandisement by 
the Crown Prosecutor and the 
withholding of evidence of his 
innocence by police, led to 
mental anguish which time 


has barely begun to dissipate. 
The Police Complaints 
Authority was persuaded that 
the three officers concerned 
should be "admonished". The 
Home Secretary also was per- 
suaded that toe trauma was 
worth £5,000 compensation. 
Nonetheless, the truth is that 
innocence isn’t toe shield it’s 
cracked up to be. 

Name and address supplied. 


Please Include a full postal 
address, even on e-mail ed 
letters, and a daytime telephone 
number. We may edit letters: 
shorter ones are more likely to 
appear. We regret we cannot 
acknowledge those not used. 


Why French culture hasn’t 
been lost to Hollywood 


IT WOULD be better if Brit- 
I ish critics were to learn from 
the “enfeebled” and “protec- 
tionist” French film industry 
than to mock (Liberte, egalite, 
mediocrite, July 24). In recent 
years, more than 90 per een t or 
British box office receipts 
have regularly gone to US 
films , in contrast with the 
“failure” of toe French to 
maintain more than a 34 per 
cent share of their own (much 
larger) r.inpma market. 

Similarly. Canal + (toe 
French pay TV equivalent of 
BSkyB) schedules more than 
60 percent French and Euro- 
pean films compared to nearly 
100 per cent US films on UK 
pay TV. French cultural poli- 
cies have ensured toe kind of 
cultural diversity that is in- 
imical to toe protectionism 
that Stuart Jeffries accuses 
them of. 

This is underlined by the 
feet that in some years. 
French cinema-goers see 
more British films than their 
British counterparts. If the 
French were truly paranoid 
about US domination, why do 
US films still take toe majority 
of their box-office receipts? 

The French are aware of 
something that we seem to for- 
get: toat the US has a compar- 
ative advantage in film-mak- 
ing. The only reason that 
British film and TV culture 
hasn’t become submerged in a 
tide of US products is because 
we have the most highly regu- 
lated (and finest) broadcasting 
ecology In the world — one 


which guarantees investment 
in creativity. The French are 
applying to their cinema the 
principles that we apply to 
broadcasting. To label this ap- 
proach as protectionism is to 
misunderstand what is at 
stake. Culture is a public good. 
A free nation can no more sur- 
vive without a vibrant culture 
than it can without an educa- 
tion system. 

Carole Tongne MEP. 

I F THE world has lost interest 
in France's war against 
American cultural imperial- 
ism and globalisation, could it 
be because it is waged, not for 
cultural diversity In general, 
hut rather for a rigidly 
national and statist particular- 
ism? Witness the mayor who 
recently felt the foil weight of 
the French state apparatus for 
issuing literature in the Pro- 
vencal language. Liberte. mon 
pied! 

Alexander Goldsmith. 

Kew, Surrey. 

/CONTRARY to your article 
vy (Today the Government 
will pledge more milli ons for 
British film. July 24). Sliding 
Doors was not “rebuffed” by 
the Arts Council — no applica- 
tion was made. Neither did 
Hie Full Monty, Bean or 
Spicewoiid apply for lottery 
money. Indeed, not every Brit- 
ish film applies to the Arts 
Council for funding. 

Peter Hewitt. 

Chief executive. 

Arts Council 


Global 

Warming. 
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A ny ECHOES here of a 
group of political 
practitioners recently 
in toe news? In dis- 
tant tim es in Denmark, writes 
Gerald of Wales (Giraldus 
Cambrensis) in his book. The 
Journey Through Wales, a 
young priest appeared out of 
nowhere and attached hims el f 
to an archbishop. So bard did 
he work and so uncannily 
useful did be make himself 
that toe two became dose 
friends. One day toe young 


man spoke of the former 

power of devils and how they 
dispersed at the birth of 
Christ. "Some hurled them- 
selves into the sfea,” he said. 
“Others hid in hollow trees 
and in toe cracks in rocks. I 
remember that I, myself, 
jumped down a wetL" Realis- 
ing what he'd revealed, he im- 
mediately fled from the room. 
The archbishop never saw 
him again. 

This is fer from toe tallest 
of many tall tales in The Jour- 
ney Through Wales. Osten- 
sibly it's the record of Ger- 
ald’s expedition with 
Baldwin, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, in the spring of 1188 
to recruit for the third Cru- 
sade. And here and there, 
that's what It actually is- "In 
.Haverfordwest" one chapter 
begins, “first the Archbishop 
himself gave a sermon, and 
then toe word of God was 
preached with some elo- 
quence by the Ar c h de acon of 
St David’s, the man whose 
name appears on the title- 
page of this book; In short, by 


me." But he never stays on 
the subject for long. Each new 
stop on their journey becomes 
an excuse for a string of anec- 
dotes, Initially linked to the 
place where they happen to be 
but then wandering off wher- 
ever the spirit takes him. 

Gerald simply cannot resist 
a good story. “I must tell 
you.” he begins, grabbing you 
by the Sleeve, and you're in- 
stantly whirled away into 
ghostly visitations, or lakes 
foil of one-eyed fish, or the 
habits of dogs in Antioch. 

His first glimpse of Caer- 
leon reminds him erf the story 
of a soothsayer called Meflyr 
who instantly knew when a 
lie was told in his presence. 
This MeByr had an additional 
gift which, were he aronnd 
today, would shut down toe 
Guardian's Corrections and 
Clarifications column and put 
toe Readers* Editor out of a 
job. Though illiterate, he had 
only to glance ata text which 
c ontain ed a statement, 
or which airnwi at deceiving 
the reader, and Immediately 


be could point to toe error. 
Gerald clearly suspects that 
this story is pure invention. 
But he has the perfect defence 
for retailing It, and many 
more like it "I can only 
answer with Augustine,” he 
says, “that ‘miracles sent by 

Heaven are there to be won- 
dered at, not argued about or 
discussed.’ ” 

T HERE IS no false mod- 
esty about Gerald. His 
mission in life is to see 
the Church in Wales 
freed from the suzerainty of 
Canterbury and governed In- 
dependently from St David-'s, 
with himself in the driving 
seat He’s past 40 when he 
travels through Wales with 
nice, ineffectual Baldwin, and 
he knows by now that it’s not 
going to happen. “I myself 
have been appointed,” he 
muses, “to a pest of some im- 
portance, to use toe jargon 
with which we are all so fam- 
iliar, but it affords me no 
great promise of wealth and 
certainly, no expectation of 


ever playing my part in the 
tragic pomps and ceremonies 
of this world. I occupy a tiny 
dwelling house not fer from 
the principal castle of Breck- 
nockshire and. indeed, adja- 
cent to ft. This is convenient 
for my studies and my work, 
and here I pass my tima in a 
sort of happy-go-lucky 
medi o crity .’* 

Gerald knows what he 
doesn't like. He doesn't like 
Cluniacs. He doesn’t like 
women, who, he asserts are 
driven by uncontrollable mal- 
ice, an assertion backed by 
quotations from Ecclesiasti- 
cus, Cicero and JuvenaL He 
distrusts and despises the 
English, Henry n in particu- 
lar, for what they have done 
to the Welsh. 

And yet, as he reveals in a 
second book. The Description 
Of Wales, he is not that keen 
on Welsh people either. They 
lie, he complains, they steal 
and cheat, they run away 
from the battlefield, they are 
given to quarrels and Incest. 
Gerald is one part Welsh but 


three parts Norman, and at 
toe end of his Description of 
Wales, he suddenly unleashes 
two chapters of advice to the 
English on how to keep the 
Welsh in their place. One pas- 
sage In the original, later ex- 
cised, goes even further "In- 
deed. it might well be thought 
preferable to eject the entire 
population which lives there 
now, so that Wales can be co- 
lonised anew. The present in- 
habitants are virtually ungov- 
ernable, and there are some 
who think that it would be fer 
safer and more sensible to 
turn this rough and impene- 
trable country into an unpop- 
ulated forest area and game 
preserve.” 

A late 20th century Guard- 
ian-reading liberal, Gerald is 
clearly not But eight centu- 
ries on, he's still wonderful 
company. 


The Journey Through Wales 
and The Description of Wales, 
by Gerald of Wales, edited and 
tr&taiated by Lewis Thorpe, 
Penguin Classics £8.99 
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IQ OBITUARIES 

Tiny Rowland 

The smile on 
the face of 
capitalism 


J OSEPH Conrad de- 
scribed one of bis 
v illains as a “ papier - 
machi Mephistoph- 
eles”. That was al- 
ways tie public image of Tiny 
Rowland, who has died aged 
80. His secretive nature and 
mocking smile seemed to fit 
perfectly with Edward 
Heath's descriptive tag — "an 
unpleasant and unacceptable 
face of capitalism". 

When the basic facts about 
Tiny's background were even- 
tually winnowed out. they all 
seemed of a piece. Despite his 
Old Etonian airs, he was bom 
Roland Walter Fuhrhop and 
had been a Scharfufirer 
(troop-leader) In the Hitler 
Youth before his family 
moved to Britain in 1934, Al- 
though be adopted an English 
name, be was interned during 
the 1939-45 war under a regu- 
lation employed to ro und u p 
fascists. When he emigrated 
after the war to what was 
Rhodesia, he began dealing in 
dodgy gold mines, and later 
progressed to dispensing 
"special payments" to sleazy 
presidents; they gave him 
rewarding contracts. 

For all that, ITny Rowland 
was a curiously vulnerable 
tycoon. His creation, the £2 
billion Lonrho conglomerate, 
had been snatched from him 
in 1993 by Dieter Bock, an I 
adroit German property de- j 
veloper brought In to resolve 
mounting debt problems. And 
there was Tiny's enduring 
bitterness that Mobamed al- 
Fayed had acquired Harrods, 
the prize Tiny most desired. 

Tiny was litigious to ex- 
tremes. He used lawyers like 
birdshot His legal battles 
with al-Fayed, with major oE 
companies, with fellow-direc- 
tors who had tried to oust 
him, with former partners in 
aborted mining ventures — 
all cost Lonrho many mil- 
lions. There were endless- 
boardroom battles. In the 
end, the 60,000 once-doting 
small shareholders could 
stand such eccentricity no 
longer. At the last annual gen- 
eral meeting Tiny attended, * 1 * * * * * 
he was a sad, neglected figure, 
staring at the new Lonrho 
directors on a platform he 
had dominated for more than 
30 years. 

His behaviour was so con- 
tradictory and enigmatic that 
many of those who tried to 
penetrate his facade imagined 
there must be a big secret 
within. In later years, it was 
generally accepted that he 
worked for British intelli- 
gence securing Britain's in- 
terests in post-colonial Africa. 
He also played a key role for 
Margaret Thatcher in putting 
together the Lancaster House 
conference which settled the 
future of Zimbabwe. 

Tiny loved political In- 
trigue, and tried to back win- 
ners in Africa. But often he 
got it wrong, bankrolling 
Joshua Nkomo In the belief 
that he would become Zimba- 
bwe's president, and support- 
ing the Unita leader Jonas 
Savimbi In Angola’s civil 
war. At one moment Tiny 
would appear to be a lackey of 
the United States, at another 
he would praise Colonel Gad- 
dafy declaring; "The Libyans 
are Just retailers In terrorism, 
the Americans are 
wholesalers.’’ 

Money was always Tiny's 


ultimate goal — much of it 
made in Kenya. When need be 
he was ruthless: upon the 
death of Jomo Kcnyatta, all 
relations of the newly-buried 
leader were sacked from their 
Lonrho posts, then Tiny 

turned his smile towards 
President. Moi. Soon he gave 
him a flnft stretch of fa rmlan d 
as the site for Moi University. 

These instincts .were inher- 
ited from his father, Ham- 
burg-born Wilhelm Fuhrhop, 
who, in 1906 married, in what 
seems to have been a shotgun 
wedding, an Anglo-Dutch girl, 
Muriel Eauenhoven. The 
Fuhrhops had then sailed for 
Calc utta. Business flourished, 
but when the 1914-16 war 
began, the Fuhrhops were in- 
terned as aliens. In a well- 
guarded cantonment, east of 
Goa, Tiny was horn and 
christened Roland Walter. 

After the war the Fuhrhops 
made their way back from 
India to Hamburg, with two 
Indian servants — one of 
whom is reputed to have 
given Tiny — who would 
grow to over 6ft — his nick- 


From Rhodesia, 
Tiny saw newly- 
independent Africa 
up for grabs. He 
moved boldly in, 
treating the 
continent like one 
vast car-boot sale 


name. He went to Hamburg 
primary school, then entered 
the Heinrich-Hertz Gymna- 
sium; there, like almost all 
his classmates, be enrolled in 
the Hitler Youth. 

But in 1934 the family mi- 
grated to London. Mrs Fuhr- 
hop was the driving force be- 
hind this move — possibly 
she may have been partly 
Jewish. Tiny was sent as a 
hoarder to Churcher's Col- 
lege, an independent Hamp- 
shire grammar school. His 
Hitler Youth experience stood 
him in good stead in the 
school’s officer tr ai ning corps 
and he was immediately 
made a corporal. A picture of 
the corps survives. Tiny 
stands out amid the rows of 
stolid faces because of his 
smile and the rakish angle of 
his peaked cap. 

After leaving school at 18, 
he Joined his father’s import- 
export business In London, 
then joined the shipping com- 
pany run by an unde. Tiny's 
weekend enjoyment was driv- 
ing fast cars around the Home 
Counties; he liked Mercedes. 
He also travelled In Europe, 
and liked boasting that he 
had been jailed by the Nazis 
for helping Jews smuggle out 
their possessions. It was an 
apocryphal tale. He loved 
weaving such fantasies about 
his background. Including in- 
venting relations. 

In September 1938, Tiny’s 
brother Raimund. doing his 
military service In Germany, 
Joined the Wehrmacht, was 
commissioned, and fought all 
through the war. Military life 
was more humdrum for Tiny. 
Although he had hurriedly 


| changed his name to Row- 
land. and held a -B ritish pass- 
port because he was bom in 
India, he could not disguise 
his origins. Hie became a pri- 
vate in the Royal Army Medi- 
cal Corps. There was no risk 
of his meeting his brother on 
the battlefield. 

Tiny spent three menial 
years in army hospitals in 
Scotland. His father was once 
aga in interned, this time In 
the Isle of Man, and Tiny 
Rowland was to Join him, in 
the notorious Peel camp for 
high-risk Nazi sympathisers. 
Why this happened remains 
unclear. His wartime records 
are closely sealed. He always 
claimed that he went absent 
without leave, was arrested, 
sent back to Scotland, then 
taken under guard to FeeL 

Some say he was commit- 
ted to Feel for Showing pro- 
Nazi sympathies, but there is 
no credible evidence of that 
It is far more likely that he 
went there to become an in- 
former. as the price cf being 
near his mother, dying of 
cancer. Certainly he was sus- 
pected by fallow-detainees of 
being a spy. 

Towards the end of the war 
he was transferred to the is- 
land’s civilian camp and was 
with his mother when she 
died. Shortly after the war he 
lived in Mayfair, dealing in 
cars and importing oranges 
from Algeria. 

Life took a decisive turn in 
1948, when a business friend 
suggested that prospects 
looked splendid in what was 
then Rhodesia. It was an irri- 
sistlble challenge: Tiny left 
Britain, taking his favourite 
Mercedes and leaving behind 
a large unpaid tax bOL 

After 10 years of fanning 

and dealing with mining 
prospects. Tiny was spotted 
by an aristocratic entrepre- 
neur named Angus Ogilvy, 
who had interests in south- 
ern Africa. A new guiding 
hand was needed for Lonrho 
(the London and Rhodesia 
Mining and Land Company), 
which owned vast tracts of 
Rhodesia and held a healthy 
share portfolio in Britain. 
Lonrho had potential, but its 
management was sleepy. 

T iny fitted the bm, 
but there was a 
large question- 
mark over the 
background be bad 
reluctantly disclosed to 
Ogilvy. A senior Lonrho di- 
rector was Sir Joseph Ball, a 
former member of M15 and 
deputy chairman of the 
secret spy-hunting Home De- 
fence (Security) Executive 
during the second world war. 
If Sir Joseph raised no objec- 
tion, Rowland must have 
been clean. 

In 1961, Rowland was made 
joint managing director, 
alongside Sir Joseph's lan- 
guid Old Etonian son, Alan. 
From the outset, there was no 
doubting who called the 
shots. Tiny looked north 
from Rhodesia, and saw 
newly- independent Africa up 
for grabs. He moved boldly 
in, treating the continent like 
one vast car-boot sale. 

The results were slow at 
first then spectacular. By 
1973, Lonrho’s pretax profits 
were bitting £20 million, by 
1980, they were £120 million. 
Life on the personal front 



Tiny Row lan d . . . a vulnerable tycoon, and isolated after he lost control of Lonrho 


was Just as promising. The 
Honourable Angus had in 
1963 become the husband of 
Princess Alexandra, the 
Queen's cousin. A few years 
later. Tiny gave up a longtime, 
mistress and married Jose- 
phine Taylor, the daughter of 
a former business partner. 
She was less than half his age. 

The Ogilvys and the Row- 
lands bad adjoining flats in 
Park Lane. Often they met in 
dressing-gowns, for leisurely 
breakfasts. Angus was on the 
Lonrho board, together with 
the Honourable Gerald Percy, 
all paying court to Tiny. 

But the idyll did not last: In 
1973. the great Lonrho board- 
room battle erupted, over the 
mounting debts created by 


Rowland's more grandiose 
African schemes. It was the 
City sensation of the decade 
— and was to prompt Edward 
Heath's famous remark.- Dirt 
was flung recklessly. When 
Angus deserted and resigned 
from the board, Tiny wrote to 
him furiously: 1 will crucify 
you!" The rebels had wanted 
Gerald Percy as the new su- 
premo, but Tiny won — with 
the backing of Lonrho’s small 
shareholders. 

For Tiny the affair seemed 
like a stupendous victory, but 
he was now branded as an 
outsider and no longer wel- 
come in the better sort of 
boardroom. He grew para- 
noid, surrounded himself 
with sycophants, travelled 


compulsively round Africa, 
showed signs of megaloma- 
nia, and launched intermina- 
ble lawsuits. The profits kept 
rising for some years, but so 
did the debts. The old magic 
had gone. *1 have no friends,” 
he said aggressively. 

There was solace In family 
life, with Josle and their four 
children. They had a mansion 
beside the Thames In Buck- 
inghamshire, a house in 
Chester Square, an apartment 
in Mexico, a yacht in the 
Mediterranean and use of the 
Lonrho jet. 

One venture of Rowland’s 
later years was the purchase 
erf the Observer, in 1981. He 
was greeted with an hostility 
close to loathing, was allowed 


to interfere editorially, and 
left the paper — It was sold to 
the Guardian group in 1993 — 
even weaker than when he 
had acquired it As part of his 
extraordinary feud with al- 
Fayed, Tiny bad forced Mrs 
Thatcher to launch an inves- 
tigation into al-Fayed' s take- 
over of Harrods. When the 
Department of Trade and In- 
dustry refused to publish it. 
Tiny did so. in a special week- 
day edition of the Observer. 

Losing Harrods had been 
the bitterest blow. He wanted 
to own the store; The al- 
Fayeds had outsmarted him 
by using the House of Fraser 
shares he had sold to them for 

more than £100 miTlinn — 

temporarily, as he thought, to 
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improve just one year’s Lon- 
rho balance sheet. He never 
got over it 

The ferocious diatribes he 
published were brilliant, but 
oould not save the day. Al- 
though his invective made 
adversaries cringe . Tiny 
Rowland was too headstrong, 
his behaviour too impetuous 
for him ever to have stayed 
the course as a giant of capi- 
talism. He was a unique op- 
portunist whose charisma 
faded with the years. 


Richard HaU 


Roland ’Tiny" Walter Rowland 
(Fuhrhop). businessman, bom 
November 27, T917; died July 
24, 1998' 
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Letters 


Nan Berger 

Communism ‘s warm heart 



Nan Beiger ... an unorthodox civil servant 


Richard Fox writes: It's a pity 
that your sympathetic obitu- 
ary of Kenneth Barnes (June 
22) omitted his key role in the 
group of 11 Friends whose 
Towards a Quaker View of 
Sex (1963. revised 1964 and 
reprinted at least four times) 
played such a large part in 
changing attitudes towards 
sexuality, especially homo- 
sexuals, who were still being | 
hounded by police. 1 

However, when, some years 
ago. the York Meeting (of 
which he was an elder) was 
being asked to recognise a 

"marriage” between two gay 

members, he and I agreed 
that our group never envis- 
aged things moving that far. 

When Frances died after a 
long and debilitating illness 
be married Eleanor, an ex- 
pupil who became director of 
the family fond of the Joseph 
Rowntree Foundation. He 
rejoiced in her work as he did 
in her Roman Catholicism. 

Too bad that your photo of 
him looks more like Michael 
Foot than the KCB 1 knew and 
loved. 

Am V. Read writes: In your 
obituary (June 13) of Johnny 
Johnston, you stated that the 
words of the first sung com- 
mercial at the launch of ITV 
in 1955 were written by Har- 
old Barnes. However, credit 
for composing the jingle . 
"Murray-mints, Murray* \ 
mints, the too-good-to-hurry 
mints” rests with my late ! 
father Stanley Penn, a copy- ' 
writer at S H Bensons. 


N AN Berger, who has 
died aged 84, was 
awarded an OBE in 
the New Year’s hon- 
ours of 1948. Nothing odd in 
that, of course. Except that 
Nan was 33 at the time, a 
committed (though by that 
time probably not card-carry- 
ing) co mmunis t and a fairly 

lowly civil servant In the sta- 
tistical department of the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power. 

In the appalling deep-frozen 
winter of 1947, Nan was 
picked out by under-secretary 
Francis Hemming to work 
•with him on getting such fuel 
as there was fairly and ratio- 
nally distributed. This ap- 
pealed to Nan's socialism and 
her organising abilities. AH 
protocol discarded, she 
toured the country to find out 
what was really happening. 
With no statistical qualifica- 
tions, she devised with Hem- 
• ming a "numerate presenta- 
tion” on which government 
plans to meet the fuel crisis 
were based. 

Nan Berger was bom near 
Manchester. Her father was a 
prosperous industrialist; the 
family home was comfortable 
but without any intellectual 
stimulation. So in 1935. Nan 
escaped to London, ostensibly 
to look after her brother, 
Peter, who was studying at 
the London School of Eco- 


nomics. And they both joined 
the Communist Party. 

She struggled to read, and 
subsequently accepted, Marx- 
ism, bat she was essentially a 
doer, not a theoretician. She 
had a passionate concern for 
the individual. Typical of this 
was the way that, on joining 
the Bank of England in 1940 


(her first real job), she set 
about establishing a staff 
committee to represent the 
temporary clerks. She was 
summarily dismissed soon 
after, when the Bank looked 
into her political background. 
(The Bank apparently did not 
divulge its information since 
Nan was immediately taken 


on by the Civil Service.) Nan 
left the Civil Service to bring 
up her children and she spent 
much of the rest of her life as 
a freelance journalist 

For many years, she edited 
Hospitality, the journal for 

the Hotel and Catering Inter- 
national Management Associ- 
ation. 17115 led her into an 
interest in school meals, 
which she maintained had an 
educational and social pur- 
pose, not just a nutritional 
one. She later wrote a book cm 
the subject 

The position erf women at- 
tracted her interest during i 
the war when she saw tempo- 
rary clerks (all women, of 

course) exploited and patron- 1 
ised, and again, after the war, 
when they were sent back to 
tiie home a gain. She was- the 
coauthor of Woman — Fancy 
or Free, a lively, early discus- 
sion on the status of women, 
published in 1962. Similarly, 
she helped pioneer discussion 1 
on children’s rights, and, in 
1973. wrote a Penguin hand- 
book cm the subject 

Nan travelled widely — to 
learn first-hand about politi- 
cal movements.. In 1939, she 
got to North America to at- 
tend the Congress of the 
League of Amer i can Writers, 
and to study the impact of 
President Roosevelt's New 
Deal policies. 


Much later she went to 
South Africa. In 1962, Helen 
Joseph,, newly released from 
five years under house ar- 
rest, arranged for Nan to join 
her on a trip to make contact 
with various units of the Fed- 
eration of South African 
Women and to look for "ban- 
ished” people. They visited 
townships and state farms 
where whites were forbidden. 

In her seventies, she' be- 
came a governor of her local 
school in Islington, north. 
London, and was taken on to 
help slow readers. A spell in 
a recuperative hospital in her 
eighties led to her being 
asked to run a discussion 
group there for patients. 

Nan never lost her basic 
faith in Marxism and all her 
life battled her enemy, capi- 
talism. Nan possessed a su- 
preme talent for friendship. 
She was devoted and loyal 
No life could have been 
richer or more fulfilled on a 
personal level, and no one 
filled the unforgiving minute 
as well as she did. 

She was married to Roland 
Berger and they had two 
daughters. 


Sosan Maradcm 


Nan (Nancie) Elizabeth Berger, 
journalist political activist, bom 
March 8, 1914; July 18, 1998 


A Country Diary 


NORTHUMBERLAND: Steely 
grey skies, not conducive to 
picking soft fruit, sent me in- 
stead into the woods. Not ideal 
weather conditions for watch- 
ing wildlife either, but 1 know 
where to look. 

Miiisummer brings mMg ea 
and tall undergrowth, hut at 
dawn beasts emerge to social- 
ise and browse. Ten years ago, 
Br itish Coal disrupted planta- 
tions with opencast mining on 
our north-east coast* excavat- 
ing seams up to the fringes erf 
some places, so that they be- 
came untenable to bird or 
beast. Now, with great sensi- 
tivity, the land has been 
restored, hedgerows planted, 
copses laid down and wetland 
sites for wildfowl created. One 
birch plantation has been un- 
tenable for years; T have de- 
spaired that it would ever 
come to life again. This spring 
the bluebells came out, the 
smell of garlic pervaded the 
air again, self-seeded 
brambles, wfilow-herb and 
grasses have revived. Rowan 
trees and wild rose bushes are 


Birthdays 


colouring, stoats, rabbits and 
mice rustle In fallen leaves 
and chaffinches, their wings 
splashed with yellow, are 
packing in twittering Docks. 

. The lost wood Is coming to 
life a g ain , r have not seen the 
yeDow vixen there yet, she has 
found a quiet place to live, but 
I have seen her In the sand 
dunes, picking her way 
through the marram grass, 
snuffling at rabbit burrows. 
She may return. Last night a 
fine roe buck emerged from 
larches less than 50 
yards from where I stood. 
Accompanying him was a 
yearling buck, the young beast 
acting as consort and watcher 
for the elder, a mutually bene- 
ficial arrangement seen be- 
tween males or all deer 
species. They look in good 
*r rIia Ps. in the long 

benefit 

from -the enforced absence be- 
tause. haying travelled, they 
win have interhred with other 
de .®r polonies in the 
neighbourhood. 

veronica heath 


Michael Ball, singer, 36; Al- 
lan Border, cricketer, 43; Ro- 
seaima Cunningham. Scot 
Nat MP, 47; Christopher 
Dean, ice skater, 40; Jo 
Dturie, tennis player. 38; Bob- 
bie Gentry, singer, 56; Ga- 
brielle Glaister, actress, 38; 
Elizabeth, Hardwick, writer. 


85 Jack Higgins (Harry pat- 
iS!?' “ veUst - 69; Lord 
flS?” 8 former 

l ff u * te r* Ernie 

hoss. Labour MP or - 

. pioneer of children's 

television, 68' Rarnr^f 

ggS i W ™*nS. LibaS 

oeraocrat peer, 68. 
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FINANCE AND ECONOMICS 1 1 


Now that 
job cuts 
have 
begun, 
the old 
slogan 
‘innovate 
or die’ 
gains in 
urgency 



Industry in need of a kick-start 



Mark Atkinson 


I NNOVATE or die. British 
manufacturers seem to be 
opting for the latter. Their 
predicament — high- 
lighted last week by a 
profits warning from Id and 
1,500 job losses at Rover — is, 
of course, not entirely of their 
own making. 

The pound, up almost 25 per. 
cent against the currencies of 
our main tra ding partners 
since August 1996. is playing 
□o small part in the shake- 
out. Its stren g th , sustained 
partly by relatively high in- 
terest rates, is driving export- 
ers out of foreign markets and 
exposing domestic sales to in- 
tense, cut-price competition. 
But the pound is also being 
used by manufacturers as a 
smokescreen to hide then- 
own inefficiencies. 

Take the response of com- 
panies to sterling’s ignomini- 
ous exit from the European 
exchange rate mechanism in 
1992. Instead of using the com- 
petitive advantage of a weak 
currency to build market po- 
sition or increase investment, 
many companies took the op- 
portunity to raise export 
prices and profit margins. In- 
vestment stagnated. In 1996, 
spending was less than in 
1979. So, when the pound rose 
again, the damage was all the 
more severe. 

Manufacturers have also 
been guilty of granting exces- 
sive wage increases in the up- 
swing when profits were 


good, which have become un- 
sustainable once the down- 
turn arrives. 

None of this menses the 
Chancellor for failing to raise 
tares sufficiently on the con- 
sumer to of&et some of the 
upward pressure an interest 
rates and the pound, and 
rebalance demand in favour 
of the traded-goods sector. 

But it does justify the Gov- 
ernment's attempt to make 
one of its main economic pol- 
icy goals of the next few years 
an improvement in the UK’s 
woeftil productivity, which, 
according to McKinsey, the 
International business con- 
sultancy, lags 40 per cent, be- 
hind the US and about 20 per 
cent behind France and Ger- 
many. 

Gordon Brown and the 
Trade and 


tion at all stages of the pro- 
duction process can reap 
huge dividends. 

So what can the UK do to 
raise its game? The seminar 
threw up a number of sugges- 
tions. Larry Sons ini, a lawyer 
credited with nurturing many 
of the companies which have 
made Silicon Valley one of 
the mrvgt economically dy- 
namic regions of the world, 
said its success was based on 
five factors. 

First, the Valley has a vi- 
brant venture capital indus- 
try, populated by small firms 
which are genuine partners 
in the enterprises In which 
they invest rather than arm’s- 
length financiers looking for 
a quick return. Sixty-eight 
per cent operate in the hi-tech 
sector- 


management skills needed to 
take small firms on to the 
next level of growth, and 
there is a plentiful supply of 
banking legal anri accounting 
expertise. "Wall Street was 
moving west,” said Mr 
Sons ini. 

Fifth, government regulates 

and taxes li ghtly SO 3S UOt tO 

stifle the risk-taking culture, 
and the legal system bends 
over backwards to accommo- 
date business. Most issues 
can be resolved in a couple of 
days, with the courts sitting 
on Sunday if necessary. 

It does not take an expert to 
see that Britain has a long 
way to go an all of these 
fronts. For example, while Its 
venture capital Industry is 
streets ahead of the rest of 
Europe, it is often criticised. 


Industry 
Secretary. 
Margaret 
Beckett, are 
hosting' a 
series of 10 
seminars at 


In Silicon Valley y formal qualifications, tenure and 
seniority are irrelevant. All that counts is performance 



Charlotte 
Denny on the 

economy’s 
computer date 
with disaster 


which business people, pol- 
icy-makers apd academics 
discuss' the nature of the 
problem and help to devise 
remedies. The latest one. last 
Thursday, focused on the im- 
portance of innovation and 
technology. Britain’s record 
is less than glorious. 

According to the CHI's 1998 
Innovation Trends Survey, 
there was a drop In the level 
of expenditure cm innovation 
by manufacturers from 
5.9 per cent of turnover in 
1996 to 45 per cent in 1997. 
That was not a one-off de- 
cline; the trend has been 
steadily downward from the 
peak of 6.7 per cent in 1994. 

Vet the American experi- 
ence — seven years of falling 
unemployment and low infla- 
tionary growth — has shown 
that -exploitation of new tech- 
nology and constant innova - 


What is the millennium bug? 

Also known as the millennium 
bomb, or In Wail Street jargon, 
the Y2K problem. In a nutshell, 
It's the inability of some 
computers to understand four- 
figure dates. Many early 
programmes truncated dales to 
just the last two figures — ’91, 
‘92 and so — to save on 
memory space. The problem is 
that when the date rolls over 
from 1999 to 2000, these 
computers will think they’ve 
gone back 99 years to 1 900. 

I can change my co mputer’s 
calendar, so why can’t 
programmers just fU I in the 
right date on the software? 

Because many computers have 
internal clocks embedded In 
their (Alps which aren't simple 
to change. There are billions of 


Second, there is a stock- 
based capital market which 
gives investors, many of than 
big pension funds, an easy es- 
cape route if they want to get 
out, and linked risk and 
reward. 

Third, the Valley has a vig- 
orous entrepreneurial culture 
where background, formal 
education qualifications and 
personality do not matter. 
Tenure and seniority are ir- 
relevant All that counts is 
performance. 

Fourth, there is an pmshling 
infrastructure which com- 
bines the universities, big 
companies, the community 
and local services (banks, law 
firms, etc). The universities 
emphasise commercial ity 
rather than research and wel- 
come ideas from industry. 
Large corporations provide 
the breeding ground for tbe 


tines of code controlling these 
processing systems, much 
written in outdated computer 
languages. Unfortunately, for 
many processing tasks tt te vital 
for the computer to keep track of 
the date. 

How arfll the mlUennitiiTi bug 
affect the economy? 

In two ways. First of all, 
companies win have to spend a 
lot of money of money 
employing IT specialists to solve . 
the problem. While good for 
computer experts, whose wages 
are soaring because there aren’t 
enough of them arutmd, for the 
economy is represents a waste 
of resources. 

What do you mean? 

It’s like clearing up after 
pollution, which although it 


with notable exceptions like 
Si, for being too distant from 
the firms it seeks to encour- 
age. Class barriers, while 
breaking down, remain far 
higher than in the US. 

And, while the Government 
is trying to forge stronger ties 
between business and higher 
education by committing an 
extra £1.1 billion to tbe 
science and engineering base, 
there is still a long way to go 
before Britain's academic in- 
stitutions can match the eco- 
nomic might of Stanford and 
the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Stanford alumni 
alone have created businesses 
worth $1 trillion. 

One of the British academic 
contributors to the seminar 
Wirt that although big com- 
mercial activities made huge 
sums of money for his partic- 
ular university he was still 


boosts trie gross domestic 
product figures, isn’t productive. 

However, the Increased 
spending on cleaning up the 
mHlennium bug win boost output 
by the IT sector, even If ft is 
wasteful in a wider economic 
context 

Rather than counting towards 
final output, it will just show up 
as maintenance In the national 
accounts. 

Why is that? 

tt Is not productive spending 
because it doesn't “add value” 
to anybody's life — apart from 
the "techies”, who are raking In 
some big salaries. 

The money could have been 
Invested by companies in plant 
or training, which would boost 
output In the future. Instead It's 
been diverted to solve a 
problem. 


held in low esteem by his col- 
leagues. Research and aca- 
demic publications were still 
king and formed the basis of 
the f undin g mechanism for 
higher education. 

He suggested encouraging 
enterprise by not paying aca- 
demics for a frill year. In- 
stead, they could be on salary 
for nine months and makp up 
the difference, and more, by 
pursuing business opportuni- 
ties for the rest of the year. 

Another participant com- 
plained about inward invest- 
ment policy being directed at 
attracting firms to economi- 
cally depressed areas to alle- 
viate social distress. Instead, 
it should be drawn to loca- 
tions where It meshed well 
with existing businesses of a 
similar or complementary na- 
ture. helping 
to ensure that 
success bred 
success. It was 
not about pick- 
ing winners, 
but helping 
them grow to 
the overall benefit of the econ- 
omy. There was broad agree- 
ment that what Britain lacked 
most was a culture which 
prizes success, a deep-seated 
problem. 

In the US generally, and Sil- 
icon Valley in particular, 
there is no shame in failure 
and no stigma in success. 
Failure is cool, not to try is 
not. one contributor said. 


So, apart from specific reg- 
ulatory and tax changes 
which may remove some of 
the barriers to business, the 
task of encouraging UK firms 
to invest more in innovation 
and technology will have to 
be achieved by c hang ing the 
atmosphere. That will he 
long, hard slog — requiring 
two terms at least 

A start has been made with 
the extra government money 
for science and further mea- 
sures promised in next year's 
Budget to improve the risk/ 
reward ratio. Improving Brit- 
ain’s productivity perfor- 
mance, will not however, be 
achieved simply by tweaking 
the tax system to stimulate 
more investment in innova- 
tion and new technology. 

To catch up with its com- 
petitors. the UK will need a 
mixture of better manag e- 
ment better skills tr aining , a 
better educational system and 
a more stable economic envi- 
ronment which enables busi- 
ness to take a long-term view. 

The Government can Influ- 
ence some of these factors. 
But it cannot do the job on its 
own. Business has an impor- 
tant role to play. Instead of 
simply lashing out at the 
Bank of England’s monetary 
policy committee for being 
too trigger-happy, manufac- 
turers should be getting on 
with it, developing the high 
value-added products which 
will ensure their survival- 


T ourist rates - bank sells 


Australia 288 
Austria 20.08 
Belgium 58.10 
Canada 2.40 
Cyprus 08380 
Denmark 10.87 
Finland 6.787 
France 9.57 


Germany 2.8641 
Greece 47482 
Hong Kong 1244 
India 6982 
Ireland 1.1324 
Israel 6.038 
Italy 2837 


Malaysia 681 
Malta 0.6281 
Netnertands 3-2183 
New Zealand 309 
Norway 12.17 
Portugal 290.56 
Saudi Arabia 6.09 


Singapore 2.77 
South Africa 10.® 
Spain 241.94 
Sweden 12.80 
Switzerland 2.416 
Turkey 426.360 
USA 1.6063 
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Learning 
to love our 
shackles 


Debate 


Edward Troup 


H ypothecation — 

linking specific taxes 
to specific spending 
— is back on the 
agenda. John Prescott, the 
Deputy Prime Minister, has 
won his battle with the Trea- 
sury to use congestion taxes 
and parking charges to fond 
public transport projects. 

Advocates of hypothecation 
may welcome this release 
from the Treasury's shackles, 
but earmarking can result in 
poor spending decisions. 

The argument for hypothe- 
cation is that the bad should 
be taxed to subsidise the 
good. But it obviously links 
tax and spending. A conges- 
tion tax earmarked for public 
transport will result in 
smaller subsidies If car use 
falls, even though the demand 
for public transport grows. 

If congestion taxes have lit- 
tle effect on 


Earmarking taxes 
is likely to weaken 
controls on wider 
public spending 


behaviour 
and road- 
use and tax 
revenues 
remain 
high, the 
result will 
be a public 
transport 
system 
which is 

over-subsidised and under- 
used. The level of public 
spending will be determined 
by the availability of cash, 
not by needs. Inevitably, cen- 
tral government will either 
stump up for any shortfall or 
try to claw back any excess. 

There is an argument for a 
different kind of hypotheca- 
tion: taxpayers should benefit 
from the taxes they pay. Road 
tax should be used to pay for 
more roads, says the pro- 
roads lobby. If that were so. 
drinkers could see pubs 
funded by beer duty. 

Tbe more pragmatic case is 
that a tax for a specific pur- 
pose is easier to raise. But 
should individuals have a 
choice in what taxes to pay? If 
1 do not want to contribute to 
defence. I cannot opt out of 
paying income tax. Govern- 
ment spending is not a menu, 
it is table d'hdte: The patron 
fixes the price and the food is 
as served — until the voters 
choose anew chef. 

Each call for a new tax or 
for extra spending should be 
assessed according to context 
Faced with an undesirable ac- 
tivity — car use. pollution — 
taxation is an alternative or 
adjunct to regulation. 

The case for restricting use 
through taxation depends on 
there being an external cost 
associated with the activity 
which is not reflected in its 
market price. An efficient tax 


Indicators 


TODAY — U& Existing Homes 
Sales (June). 

TOMORROW — UKs CBI Indus- 
trial Trends Survey (July). 

•IPs Bank at Japan Monetary Pol- 
icy Meeting. 

WEDNESDAY - UKs Consumer 
Credit (June). 

JP: industrial Production (June). 


will capture that cost so con- 
gest ers and polluters pay 
their fair share. 

On the spending side the ar- 
guments are reversed. Trains 
and buses needs state subsidy 
because the fares passengers 
are prepared to pay will never 
reflect tbe full value or effi- 
cient public transport, 
cleaner air and clearer roads. 
Valuing those benefits is as 
difficult as measuring the 
cost of congestion. 

Whether to tax or subsidise 
is a hard choice. How to tax 
or subsidise is harder still — 
car tax. fuel duty or road 
charging? Subsidy by capital 
investment or reduced fares? 

Congestion rax is sensible 
and public transport subsi- 
dies are necessary- True, but 
no more an argument for hy- 
pothecation than the truths 
that “smoking is harmful" 
and “old people should be 
cared for" mean that tobacco 
duties should be used to fund 
the slate pension. 

In reality, it is the prospect 
of escape from those Treasury 
shackles which most attracts 
the advocates 
of hypotheca- 
tion. They are 
only too anx- 
ious to loosen 
central govern- 
ment control 
on spending 
but are rarely 
willing to give 
up the guaran- 
tee of central 
support if tax 


government 
revenues fall. 

The debate on hypothecar- 
ion too often obscures an un- 
willingness to justify spend- 
ing decisions in the wider 
context or pressures on gov- 
ernment resources. 

By giving in to tbe hypothe- 
cators the Government will 
encourage those who want to 
see more taxes earmarked in 
this way — pollution tax to 
clean up the environment, 
tobacco tax to pay for the 
health service. 

Popular sendees will be 
over-subsidised when times 
are good but suffer when 
they are bad; meanwhile 
other priorities will fight for 
a share of a decreasing cake 
of general taxation. Control 
over overall government 
spending, an essential part of 
good macroeconomic manage- 
ment. will be weakened. 

Hypothecation reduces 
transparency in public spend- 
ing and abrogates decision- 
making on an essential gov- 
ernment function — how to 
divide finite state resources. 

The Treasury was right to 
resist the calls for hypotheca- ' 
tion of new car taxes. It is 
regrettable it did not succeed. 

Edward Troup is head of tax 
strategy at Simmons & Sim- 
mons and was an adviser on 
tax to the former Chancellor. 
Kenneth Clarke 


THURSDAY — USc Employment 
Cost Index (Q2). 

FRIDAY — use GDP. advance 
(02). 

JP: Consumer Prices, Tokyo 
(June). 

JP: Unemployment Rate (June). 
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How much wHI K cost? 

Companies win spend between 
£30 bilHon and £70 billion, 
according to analysts at HSBC 
markets — between 4 and 9 per 
cent of GDP. HSBC estimates 
output will be 0.5 per cent lower 
by 2000 as a result of money 
being diverted from more 
productive Investment 
However, it will cost a lot more if 
the problem isn’t solved. 

What would that cost? 

If there is a widespread 
breakdown In Information and 
communications technology, 
which is the backbone of most 
economic activity, it could spark 
a global recession. Ed Yardini 
from Deustche Bank estimates 
that there is a 60 per cent 
chance the bug could spark a 
world-wide recession in 2000. 


First time 
lucky for 
winner 


THE Guardian’s financial 
editor, Alex B rammer (cen- 
tre). congratulates Mike 
Langton on winning otur 
annual economics forecast- 
ing competition, watched 
by Sue Langton and Sander 
Katwala. from Macmillan, 
the competition's sponsor. . 

Mr Langton, who teaches 
economics at Wallingford 
School, Oxfordshire, 
entered the competition for 
the first time this year and 
ontscored hundreds of 
others to win the magnum 
of champagne an d £500 
worth of books from 
Macmillan. 

PHOTOGRAPH: MARTIN ARGLES 


Guardian Crossword No 21,337 


Set by Rufus 



Across 


7 Interrupt a burglary (5,2) 

8 I got into bed in an obstinate 
mood (7) 

10 Grow something to eat (6) 

11 Get ready for the night (8) 

12 Not a fully-grown creature, 
whichever vrey you look at ft (4} 

13 A person known for putting 
on airs? (4.6) 

14 Dishonest dealer (4-7) 

19 Canal employee identified by 
hair and ring (4-6) 

22 Where hangings stiH take 
place in London (4) 

23 DisSke test said to be 
complicated (8) 

24 Device for making bits 
smaller, or larger, we hear (5) 

25 Antipathy from the gallery (7) 

26 Two Items on the afternoon 
menu — or just one? (7) 


Down 


1 Unusually proud to make a 
fresh start at Rugby (4.3) 

2 Review troops in Central 
America (6) 

3 Describing JHI when cut off by 
Edward (6) 

4 Bird gives one a shock alter 
dark (8) 

5 Artistic piece-work (6) 

6 Some rash German, perhaps (7) 
9 Member of a cricket family 

sound on leg? (ft) 

15 Equestrian discipline is a 
habit that cones with time (8) 

16 Recent stir about an actor's 
appearance (8J 

17 Primate possibly irregular in 
speech (7) 

18 After take-off. flies past ( 7) 

20 Young Tom has to catch up 

on yotmg Christopher (6) 
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WW W B IS OF PWEBE PUZZLE 2 1,330 
This week's winners of a Cofins 
Engfish Dictionary are Eric Plummer o( 
Slofee-on-Trem. Pat McLaren of 
Bristol. B. J. Leathertnrow of Bolton. 
Lancashire, John and Barbara 
Charnels of Famham, Surrey, and 
Meg Cochrane of Knighton. Powys. 
Please afiow 28 days lor defivery 


21 Ridiculed for being poorfy 
dressed (6) 


Solution tomorro w 


TT Stuck? Then call our solutions line 
on 0881 338 238. Cate cost SOp 
per minute at aS times. Service sup- 
plied by ATS 
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Firms ill-prepared for euro 


Small businesses 
could lose profits 


Marie Atkinson 
Econo mics Correspondent 

RIT AIN’S smaller 
businesses, which 
account for nearly 
ana^Mhair of private sec- 
tor Jobs, are com- 
prehensively failing to pre- 
pare for Europe's single 
currency, according to a top- 
level Treasury report to be 
published tomorrow. 

Only 11 per cent of small 
and medium-sired enterprises 


are aware that the euro is 
< being launched on January 1. 
While 31 per cent feel they 
should midee preparations, 
only 5 per cent have done so. 
the report reveals. 

Department of trade minis- 
ter Lord Simon, former head 
of BP, told the Guardian that 
unless SMEs took steps now 
to get ready they could see 
their profits hit. 

“If they don’t start to pre- 
pare they wifi be caught on 
the hop,’’ he said. 

The report is the first in a 


series of six-monthly bulle- 
tins to be produced by the 
Treasury on the state of busi- 
ness preparations for the 
euro. 

Although Britain will not 
be among the 11 countries in 
the first wave of euro mem- 
bers next year, the report 
highlights the close trade and 
investment links between the 
UK and the EU and says it is 
vital that British businesses 
are ready for the opportuni- 
ties and challenges that the 
single currency will create. 

“That requires strategic 
plannin g and practical prepa- 
rations." says the report, 
complied by the Treasury's 
new Euro Preparations Unit, 
set up in the wake of Labour's 
election victory. 

The report says that even 
firms which don't trade with 


Europe may find themselves 
indirectly affected because 
they form part of supply 
nhflins which connect with 
the euro zone. 

Yet, while preparations are 
nearly complete in the City 
and well advanced in other 
sectors, such as retail bank- 
ing and multinationals, they 
have barely begun In the SME 
sector. Even those 5 per cent 
of SMEs that have started to 
get ready for the euro have 
only done so at a technical 
level, says the report, citing 
the results of a telephone poll 
by the Euro Preparations 
Unit For example, they have 
changed their IT systems or 
opened euro accounts. 

But there was ‘little evi- 
dence of companies taking a 
strategic approach or looking 
at the implications fbr their 


markets and competitiveness. 
Nor was there evidence of 
these companies realising 
that the introduction of the 
euro could present new busi- 
ness opportunities”. 

Economists expect competi- 
tion to be boosted by the In- 
creased transparency of 
prices inside a single cur- 
rency zone. 

TO help business under- 
stand the impact of the 
launch of the euro, the Trea- 
sury has published a series of 
ten factsheets, covering areas 
such as foreign exchange risk 
and conversion between ster- 
ling and the euro, and plans 
to release another 10 by 
September. 

It has also opened a euro 
telephone line (08456 01 01 99), 
a website (http://www.eura 
.gov.uk), and launched a 


newspaper advertising cam- 
paing to be supplemented by 
television advertising and 
direct mailing. 

Looking further ahead, the 
Government will publish an 
outline changeover plan at 
the turn of the year of the 
steps which will be required 
if the UK opts to Join the euro 
in the next parliament 

“In some cases, this will 
build on work which is al- 
ready well advanced, fbr ex- 
ample In planning for the 
replacement of sterling bank- 
notes and coins,” says the 
report 

It says that when making 
changes to computer systems 
or software, some businesses 
are considering products 
which could be easily con- 
verted to use euros if the UK 
decides to join. 


American Notebook 

Strike may wreck 

GM’s repair job 



Mark Tran 


British executives warn investors that deal will not yield early windfall 

BT siege breaks down US barrier 


Simon Beasts 
Media Business Editor 

B RITISH Telecom ex- 
ecutives were last 
night hailing the end 
of a 14-year quest for 
a significant place in the 
American phone market 
when they announced a 
$10 billion (£ 6.1 billion) tie-up 
with AT&T to serve multina- 
tional companies. 

But directors warned their 
shareholders not to expect a 
quick win dfall in the form of 
a share buy-back. 

As he announced the deal 
Sir Peter Bonfield, the compa- 
ny's chief executive, said that 
BT would move slowly before 
deciding how best to use its 
strengthened balance sheet 
BT is soon to receive a 
$7 billion Injection from the 
sale of Its 20 per cent stake in 
MCI, the US company it tried 
to merge with last year only 
to be pipped at the post by 
WorldCom. 

Sir Peter said that a s hare 
buy-back was an option, but 
that there were plenty of op- 
portunities to maximise 
returns for shareholders by 
Investing in the industry. 

Directors promised that the 
tie-up with AT&T — which 
could take up to a year to get 
through the myriad competi- 
tion regulators on both sides 
of the Atlantic — would boost 
earnings immediately. 

The deal will see the compa- 
nies trying to take the lead 
internationally in supplying 
specialist voice and data ser- 
vices to multinationals using 
a new network with an Inter- 
net-based protocol. 

The 50:50 venture Is ex- 
pected to generate $1 billion 
in profits in the first year, to 
grow at between 15 and 20 per 
cent and boost earnings by 2 p 
a share In the first year, then 
hy another penny a share in 
the following two years. 

But the history of BT's 
American siege — punctuated 
with bungles, miscalculations 
and failure — will leave many 
questioning whether it really 
has finally clinched the holy 
grail or whether the deal, like 
many before, will come 
unstuck. 

Sir Peter made it clear that 
BT now had no plans Tor fur- 
ther investments In local 
phone companies in the US — 
a long-term aim of the com- 
pany before yesterday. 

Soon after privatisation In 
15®J. BT set about extending 
its monopoly UK business to 
lucrative foreign markets. 

!li 1986: BT pays £156 million 
for 51 per cent of Mitel, Cana- 
dian telecoms manufacturer. 
Investment Tails and BT sells 
out. shouldering a loss of 
around £125 million. 

□ 1989: Pays nearly £1 billion ! 
for 20 per cent of US mobile , 
firm McCaw Communica- 
tions. US regulators refuse 
permission for BT to increase 
stake, which it sells to AT&T 
for a Sl .2 billion profit. 

□ 1993: BT uses McCaw wind- 
fall tq buy 20 per cent of MCI 
— which led to later agonies. , 
But it was the founding stone 
of yesterday's deal, as BT and 
MCI set up Concert 
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Endgame of two needy 
AT&T telecoms companies 
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a 1995: BT tries In vain to 
merge with UK rival Cable & 
Wireless to gain access to Far 
Eastern markets where C&W 
are strong. But £33 billion 
link founders in acrimony. 

The board struck back in 
the US in 1996 with a deal to 
buy MCI for $33 billion in 
cash and shares. Misfortune, 
muddle and corporate mis , 
match scuttled the deal. 

MCI surprised BT — de- 
spite the lact the British com- 
pany had three executives on 
the MCI hoard — with a shock 
proflts-waming in mid-1997. 

Under pressure from inves- 
tors at home, BT demanded 
that MCI accept a 15 per cent 
reduction in its offer. 

MCI duly did. but not be- 


fore sounding out other bid- 
ders and fellow US company 
WorldCom, in particular. De- 
spite BT's attempts to salvage 
its alliance. WorldCom beat 
all rival offers with a final $37 
billion bid set to be completed 
over the summer. 

Throughout the 1990s ob- 
servers believed that BT 
needed to form a significant 
alliance in the US, and one 
obvious partner suggested it- 
self— AT&T. 

There were many in the 
two companies who thought 
the same, and indeed some 
overtures were made — par- 
ticularly after 1996, when the 
US phone market was deregu- 
lated and foreign firms 
allowed in. 


Mark Tran charts 
partner-swapping 
path that led to 
corporate marriage 

A merican telecoms 
group AT&T has moved 
to transform itself from 
a floundering giant into an 
aggressive market competitor 
for the Internet era. 

Doubts linger about 
AT&T's ability to fend off 
new, more nimble players. 
But at least AT&T has a clear 
strategy under chairman 
Michael Armstrong, formerly 
chairman and chief executive 
of Hughes Electronics, where 
he made an Impact In satellite 
television. Before that he was 
an IBM veteran. 

Mr Armstrong’s first prior- 
ity was to try to obtain a 
chunk of the $110 billion 
(£67.1 billion) local market at 
a time when its core long-dis- 
tance business was being at- 
tacked by newcomers such as 
Level 3 and Qwest. 

These upstarts, not bur- 
dened by AT&T’s huge fixed 
costs in old technology, can 


undercut AT&T’s prices. Mr 
Armstrong's initial stab at 
the local market was to buy 
Teleport Communications for 
S11.3 billion. Teleport, partly 
owned by a group of cable 
companies, provides local 
phone services to business. 

AT&T then made its big 
move with the $48 billion pur- 
chase of Tele-Communica- 
tions Inc, America’s largest 
cable company. TCTs net- 
work provides AT&T with ac- 
cess to 22 million cable-ready 
homes and a digital platform 
for selling long-distance and 
local service, plus cable and 
Internet services. 

If the deal goes through as 
expected, AT&T would also 
acquire significant media as- 
sets. making America’s larg- 
est long-distance phone opera- 
tor also a madia concern. 

Under the TCI umbrella is a 
rich array of programming 
assets, including stakes in 
some of the most popular 
cable networks — Discovery, 
Black Entertainment Televi- 
sion and Fox-Liberty. But 
AT&T will have to spend 
billions to upgrade TCI’a 

cables for telephony, and 
Wall Street has not been con- 
vinced by the TCI link-up. 


In the weeks following the 
announcement of the AT&T- 
TCT deal. Mr Armstrong was 
trying to convince sharehold- 
ers of the merger's merits. 

If TCI was going to provide 
the means for AT&T to crack 
the local market, AT&T 
needed a partner for the inter- 
national business. 

AT&T has shied away, gen- 
erally, from investing large 
amounts of money in order to 
build lasting relationships 
with its foreign allies. In- 
stead, it has pref e rr ed to lose 
its agreements with more 
than a dozen carriers. 

In 1997, Telefonica de Es- 
pa&a. the largest telecom- 
munications provider In 
Latin America, defected from 
an AT&T alliance to join a 
group then led by BT and MCI 
Communications, America's 
second-largest long-distance 
company, now in the process 
of merging with WorldCom, 
another long-distance {flayer. 

It has been a game of musi- 
cal chairs. BT was going to 
acquire MCI, which jilted BT 
in favour of WorldCom. That 
left BT and AT&T looking 
around for international part- , 
ners, and now they have | 
found each other. 


CBI aids diplomacy drive by rolling out red carpet for President Menem 


Alex Br u mm e r 
Financial Editor 


T HE Confederation of 
British Industry has 
chosen the unlikely fig- 
ure of Carlos Menem, presi- 
dent of Argentina, to be the 
star speaker at the employ- 
ers’ organisation's annual 
conference in Birmingham 
next November. 


The move is certain to be 
seen in diplomatic circles 
as an important step in the 
Improvement of relations 
between the two countries, 
which are still fragile some 
17 years after the Falklands 
war. as was evident from 
the scenes before and after 
England’s World Cup de- 
feat in St Etienne. 

The address to the CBI 
will be the first official 


visit to the UK by an Argen- 
tine leader since 1961. 

Mr Menem, a Peronlst 
who only last week decided 
that he would not be con- 
testing a third presidential 
election in Argentina, is 
widely credited with hav- 
ing restored democracy to 
the country and imple- 
menting the economic 
reforms which brought an 
end to Argentina's chroni- 


cally high levels of Infla- 
tion. 

Argentina is Latin Ameri- 
ca’s second-largest econo- 
my and has thus for sur- 
vived the financial assault 
on emerging-market 
countries which followed 
the Asian crisis. 

Britain’s carports to Ar- 
gentina have risen by 
230 per cent since the start 
of this decade, making it 


the second most important 
Latin American market for 
the UK- In recent years 
there has also been heavy 
inward investment to Ar- 
gentina by companies rang- 
ing from British Gas to 
P&O and Cadbury. 

Adair Turner, the CBrs 
director-general, hailed 
President Menem’s visit, 
the first to a CBX confer- 
ence by an incumbent over- 


seas president, as an impor- 
tant event. 

“The CBI looks forward 
to welcoming President 
Menem to its national con- 
ference and is pleased to 
have been included as part 
of this Important UK tour. I 
am sure the visit will be a 
l significant milestone In the 
development of bilateral 
| relations between Argen- 
i ting and the UK.” he said. 


A MERICA’S car industry 
is not the force it used to 
be. The two-month 
strike at General Motors, the 
world’s largest company, has 
attracted scant attention. Last 
year's strike at United Parcel 
Service generated more 
interest. 

Things may change should 
the estimated $ 1.8 billion dis- 
pute between GM and the 
United Auto Workers union 
persist, although hopes rose 
yesterday for a breakthrough. 
For now. showrooms hold 
enough GM cars to meet de- 
mand well into August. 
Should the strike end soon. 
GM can easily crank up pro- 
duction, with overtime to 
avoid shortages. If anything, 
economists see the strike that 
has put 193,000 people out of 
work as a blessing in dis- 
guise. It Is expected to shave 
about 0.5 per cent off eco- 
nomic growth in the second 
quarter, welcome news for an 
economy growing too Cast for 
Wall Street’s comfort 
The lack of urgency points 
to the fading importance of an 
old-style industrial company 
once considered a bellwether 
stock, in the 1920s, Alfred 
Sloan, GM’s creator and 
chairman for 33 years, said 
his company would be known 
fbr "building cars for every 
purse and purpose”. GM also 
gave the world the line 
“whafs good for General Mo- 
tors is good for America”. 

GM still has $178 billion in 
sales, but America’s eco- 
nomic landscape Is cha n ging, 
with the decline of old smoke- 
stack industries and the rise 
of the hi-tech, sector, typified 
by Microsoft and Intel. Imag- 
ine the furore if Microsoft 
lurched to a halt for some 
reason — although industrial 
action is unlikely because it 
is a non-union company. 

For GM. the strike is yet an- 
other setback at a company 
desperately trying to recap- 
ture its former success. Much 
has Improved since Jack 
Smith took over as chairman 
after a boardroom coup 
against Robert Stem pel in Oc- 
tober 1992. The putsch engi- 
neered by GM’s institutional 
shareholders led to an over- 
haul of management that won 
the company much praise for 
its corporate governance. Mr 
Smith, who rose through GM’s 
ranks, took over at a time 
when the company was close 
to filing fbr Chapter 11 bank- 
ruptcy protection, after losing 
$30 billion from 1990 to 1992. 

M R SMITH succeeded in 
saving GM by lightly 
restyling and updating 
old models such as the Buick 
Century and Chevrolet Cor- 
sica, and underpricing the 
competition. The company 
went on a brutal, a*t-cutting 
campaign throughout its pro- 
duction system, forcing sup- 
pliers to bid lower and consoli- 
dating its purchasing 
programmes. GM shed its non- 




Gateway to the states . . . AT&T president John Zeglis ushers BT’s Sir Peter Bonfield into the long-sought US home market photograph: martin goowin 


car businesses such as Elec- 
tronic Data Systems, Hughes 
Aerospace and a chunk of its 

TVlnhi parts division. The 
malmanagement decided GM 

would succeed or fail solely on 
its strength as a carmaker, a 
bold gamble because it has not 
made a substantial profit in us 
North American operations 
' for decades. , 

But the world has moved 
fester than GM. For all its 
progress, GM flailed to keep 
up with Fort and Chrysler, 
let alone Its Japanese rivals. 
GM’s revenue per vehicle is 
less than Ford’s or Chrysler s; 
likewise profit per vehicle. 
While worker productivity at 
GM plants has improved, it 
still fells short of Ford’s, not 
to mention that at Toyota and 
Honda. The recent Daimler- 
Chrysler merger and specula- 
tion of a Volkswagen-Volvo 
pact serves only to increase 
pressure on GM. 

That pressure explains 
GM’s decision to take a hard 
linp in the present dispute, 
sparked by the company's de- 
cision to cut the workforce 
through the sale of plants at 
Delphi and through attrition. 
GM needs to shed 30,000 or 
40.000 hourly workers to 
match its Detroit rivals. GM 
Is bedevilled, however, by the 
worst labour relations of the 
Big Three carmakers and pos- 
sibly in the whole of US in- 
dustry. Ford has dropped 
models and closed plants but 
avoided strikes. GM cannot 
get its act together with its 
workers, despite a dozen 
strikes in the past few years 
that have cost an estimated 
£L9 billion. 

P OOR labour relations 
can mly hamper the 
drastic changes needed. 
The company has seven car 
and truck divisions — a leg- 
acy from the 1920s, when GM 
was assembled piecemeal 
from individual vehicle and 
component manufacturers 
(not untO. later this year will 
Buick and OldsmobOe move 
out of their headquarters in 
Flint and Lansing to Detroit). 
It does not help that the self- 
effacing Mr Smith lacks the 
clout to keep GM’s fiefdoms 
from battling each other. 
GM’s many divisions are 
hard to justify after its US 
market share has dropped 
from its traditional 35 per 
cent to 31.1 per cent in 1997. 

The history of GM’s suc- 
cessful mid-price compact, 
the Saturn, introduced in the 
1990s. underlines the compa- 
ny’s lack of leadership. The 
Saturn lured consumers from 
Toyota and Honda, but in- 
fighting over resources 
blocked GM from upgrading 
its basic design or adding a 
new model since 1992. Even 
more damaging other GM 
divisions make small cars 
that compete with Saturn. 

GM’s funda men tal problem 
is a surfeit of everything, Too 
many models (56). too many 
assembly plants (29) and too 
many workers ( 220 , 000 ) for its 
US market share. The longer 
the strike goes on, the more 
likely that GM will suffer per- 
manent loss of market share 
in a vicious circle. Mr Smith 
rendered a huge service to 
GM by staving off disaster 
when he took over, but it may 
be time for the board to look 
to an outsider to make the 
hard changes in direction for 
the carmaker to thrive, not 
just survive. 


Halifax ready to announce 
£780m Midshires takeover 


This week 


lan King 

H ALIFAX, Britain's largest 
mortgage lender, is ex- 
pected to give details of its 
£780 million takeover of Bir- 
mingham Midshires when it 
releases its half-year results 
an Thursday. 

The group secured the right 
to bid fbr Bi rmingham xviid- 
shlres from the Royal Banir of 
Scotland, which relinquished 
Its exclusive deal . 

Broker BT Alex Brown ex- 
pects Halifax chief executive 
Mike Blackburn to report in- 
terim pre-tax profits of about 
£823 million, against £802 mil- 
lion last time. 

MIsys, the first information 
technology company to make 
it into the FTSElOO, on 
Wednesday reports its first 
results since that promotion. 
Credit Lyonnais Securities is 
the most bullish of the fore- 
casters. predicting foil-year 
pre-tax profits of around 
£92 million, while ABN Amro, 
the most negative, plumps tor 

£85.6 millio n 

Allied Carpets, whose 
shares were suspended two 


weeks ago after acco unting 
problems were uncovered at a 
number of stores, publishes 
roll-year results tomorrow. 
The annual meeting on the 
same day of Allied’s rival Car- 
petrlght is likely to hear 
Mairman and founder Lord 
Harris repeat warnings about 
the depressed state of retail- 
ing. 
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Hakkinen high Celtic fringe 

McLaren fill the first Josef Venglos and 
two places in the Glasgow’s green 

Austrian Grand Prix challenge 
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South A frica feel the rough edge of controversy 



Down but not out . . . Mike Atherton takes evasive action against an Allan Donald bouncer at Trent Bridge yesterday. The opener also survived a vehement appeal for a catch to pnt England within sight of a historic victory 


CUVE MASON 


England v South Africa: fourth Comhill Test fourth day 


Atherton stands. Fraser delivers 


Mike SeKvey sees the England batsmen 
survive a torrid final, session to put a 
historic win within rfeach at Trent Bridge 


i 

A FTER a month er 
so in which scoita 
and derision ba^e 
been heaped by the 
bucketload on th£ 
England team, redemption 
beckons. A fine Test match 
has been bubbling up here ] 
and it Is just possible — fin-; 
gers crossed — that Alec 1 
Stewart and his side will win 
it and square a series that had 
seemed doomed. 

The equation is simple: to 
beat South Africa and take 
the series to a climax at Hear 
dingley on Thursday week 
En gland need a further 139 
runs and have nine wickets in 
hand. They will begin the 
final day on 108 for one. with 
Mike Atherton unbeaten on 
43 after more than three 
hours under a mighty cosh, 
and Nasser Hussain on 23. the 
pair having added 68 so for. 

The situation might have 
been a lot worse, though, had 
the New Zealand umpire 
Steve Dunne not dismissed a 
claim for a catch at the wicket 
during a torrid eight-over 
snail by Allan Donald from 
the pavilion end In the final 

session. 

Donald was operating 
around the wicket when his 
bouncer, fast and at that awk- 
ward height where the 


batsman can neither get his 
hands high enough nor suffi- 
ciently low, appeared to dip 
Atherton. 27 at the time, on 
the top glove as he tried to 
sway out of the way. 

The ball would have 
dropped short of first slip but 
Mark Boucher dived across to 
take the catch at grass leveL 
Atherton stood his ground as 
the South Africans cele- 
'brated, perhaps trusting to 
he umpire’s decision — 
tvery one does these days — 
maybe erven wondering if 
oucher had taken the 
lance cleanly, as everyone 
seems to do these days.. 

response of the bowler 
entirely predictable and 
ight the most compelling 
pket of the summer: an- 
•r couple of notches 
op on the speedo- 
fhanVcft to the adrenalin 
, some steely invective 
ted at the batsman and a 
of play of the sort 
that curdles the blood erf spec- 
but sends it coursing 
Atherton's veins, 
ts stupendous ' pace 
the most hostile Ath- 

encountered since 
Courtney Walsh worked him 
over lm Jamaica four years 
ago. Just once, when he 
swung 4 mighty hook at a 


bouncer and top-edged it into 
Oie open spaces, did he ap- 
pear flustered. Later Hussain 
received the same treatment, 
survived — correctly, it 
proved — an appeal for a 
catch at the wicket when 28 
and then saw Boucher drop a 
straightforward catch next 
ban. 

Boucher beat the ground in 
frustration. Donald might 
have opted for capital 
punishment. 

It is a tribute to Atherton 
that the South Africans might 
resent his survival above all 
others for, they might reason, 
holding the key to their suc- 
cess or otherwise. He defied 
them for all those hours in Jo- 
hannesburg and made a cen- 
tury as England beat New 
Zealand in Christchurch al- 
most 18 months ago. On that 
occasion they made 307 for six 
to win, significant in that it 
was the second highest 
fourth-innings total England 
have made to win a Test. 

England’s record at home is 
even more unimpressive in 
this respect: only once, 96 
years ago, have they made 
more to win than the 247 
asked of them now; and on 
only three further occasions 
have they even topped 200 in 
last innings. 

England began their final 
task 50 minutes before tea 
and, batting with a commend- 
ahly positive attitude, Ather- 
ton and Mark Butcher added 
40 for the first wicket The 
left-hander drove four 


boundaries before he was 
drawn Into a defensive poke 
outside off stump by Shaun 
Pollock's testing line from 
around the wicket and Bou- 
cher took yet another catch. 

To see it through to the 
close required guts, skill and 
luck but Atherton and Hus- 
sain did so, Hussain taking 


his only boundaries in one 
over from Steve Elworthy, 
and Atherton opening the 
face to drive square with his 
trademark precision. The de- 
fence of both was impeccable. 

That En gland had been able 
to get into a winning position 
was down initially to the 
effort of the seamers in 


dismissing South Africa for 
208 in their second innings, 
when, from 93 for three over- 
night, a more substantial 
score seemed certain. Princi- 
pal in this was Angus Fraser, 
who followed a barren time 
with the ball in the previous 
match with five for 62 in the 
second innings here, giving 
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Over to you . . . England’s wicket-takers Cork and Fraser keep plotting rebeccanaden 


him match figures of 10 for 
122. At the other end Dominic 
Cork stirred himself (or per- 
haps was stirred) and took 
four for 60, including the vital 
wicket of the South African 
captain Hansle Cronje, who 
followed his first-innings cen- 
tury with a composed 67 be- 
fore he edged a loose cut to 
Stewart- 

Earlier Stewart courted 
controversy when he claimed 
a catch down the legside to 
dismiss Jonty Rhodes, the 
ball clipping the batsman's 
pad rather than his bat. 
Everyone these days is 
required to take the rough 
with the smooth hut Rhodes’s 
response in the wake of a duff 
decision was exemplary- A 

few cards will have been 
marked here. 

There was further contro- 
versy when Cronje. eight 
balls before be was out with- 
out frirther addition, drove 
loosely at a wide ball from 
Cork and Hussain, at point, 
flung himself to his left and 
picked up what might have 
been a catch. Cronje. rightly, 
stood his ground and a replay 
proved Inconclusive. 

Of more concern was Hus- 
sain's gesture, while on the 
ground, that he thought a 
replay might be in order. The 
Australian batsman Greg 
Blewett will testify that Hus- 
sain does not have a great 
track record on this front. Be 
sides, if he had sufficient 
doubt to warrant a replay, 
that was doubt enough. 


Scoreboard 


SOUTH AFRICA, Fir* Innings 374 (W J 
Cron* 136. S M Pollock SO; Fmor 5-60. 
Gough 4-H6I. 
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(overnight 303-4) 

M R Ramprakaan not out 

I D K SallsOury b Donald 

G A Kick b Donald 

A Filrrtofl c Boucher b Kalita 

D Q Corn c Boucher D Pol toe* 

D Gough c Boucher 0 Donald 

ARC Fraser Ibw b Pollock 

Extras (b7. IU13. wl. noi3) 


Total (127 Several. — ... 336 

Mel ikWl Mats 3«. 254. 285. 303. 
XT. 

Bavfkwi Donald 33-B-109-S. Pollock 
35J5-12-75-2; Elwwlby 23-B-41-1: Kollls 
3B-9-60-Z; Adams 9-3-31-0 

SOUTH AFRICANS 

EMd Inning* (ovomlglTT 93-3) 

G Kirsten tow 0 Fraser 6 

G F J Liebenoe-g ibw 0 Gough o 

JM koNis c Stewart b Cork tl 

O J Cullman c Romo'aiutf.n b Fraser 66 

•W J Cronje c Stewart o Cork 67 

J N Rhodm c Stewart b Cork _ 2 

S M P&UocX C StewQJl 0 Cork 7 

t*4 v Boucher c Hussain b Fraser _ . as 

S Elwonny ibw b FraBer to 

A A Donald nor out 7 

P R Adams c Siewen b Fraser t 

E*vbb |bl. lb*. «*1| O 

Total (75 3 overs I SOS 

Paflo«w«cA et e»3. 17 St. 119. 123. 136. 

IBS 193.200. 

■omAwf Gough 10—4-56-1; Fraser 
30 3-6-63-6. Cork 20-4-60-4; Fllntott 
6-1-16-0, Salisbury 5- 3-9-0. 

ENGLAND 

M A Butcher c Boucher b Pollock ...... 22 

M A Am Orton not out ...... #3 

N Huseam not out - 25 

Extras (bi.Fb 10. w1.nb6| IS 

Total Itor 1. 45 overs) IDS 

“ ~1 of wriehetai *0. 

Te baft T A J Siewan. M R Ramprakaati. 

G A Htek. A Fllntott. D G Cork. D Gough. I D 
K Salisbury, ARC Fraser 

•finer Donald 13-5-ir-O: Pollock 
15-3-39-1; Adams 6-2-7-0. Kalita 
■1-5-0. El worthy 3-0-17-0; Cron|e 
4-1-12-0 

plnet M J Kitchen and S Dunns. 


Bfgnamis confess in Tour’s roughest ride 


William Fotheringham in Grenoble on admissions of guilt by 
cycling’s elite as scandal continues to overshadow the race 


M embers of the 
Festina cycling 
team yesterday 
followed their 
confessions to French 
police that they had used 
the banned blood-boosting 
hormone erythropoietin by 
explaining why — and they 
implied many other cyclists 
may be using the drug. 
“Maybe the Union Cy- 

cliste Internationale should 
suspend more than 100 


riders after Tour," said 
the Swiss Annin Meier, 
who admitted In television 
on Friday thathe had used 
the drug for too years. “I 
wouldn't be surprised if 
this started an avalanche. I 
don’t believe thfre should 
be a general amn . 

His team-mate Laurent 
Dufaux, a Tour oe France 
stage winner In 1996. ex- 
pressed his hope tiat their 
confessions to a french 


police inquiry into the sup- 
ply of drugs within the 
team officially ranked No. l 
in world cycling, would 
clean up the sport. “It 
would be a shame to pnt the 
lid back on. because this is 
still a custom practised in 
the field now." 

The doable Tour of Spain 
winner Alex Zfllle, runner- 
up In the Tour de France in 
1995, explained why be had 
used erythropoietin. “I had 


good results without dop- 
ing but pressure from the 
sponsors forced me to jump 
the gun. It was a personal 
decision but pressure 
forced me to take the step. 

*T regret lying and disap- 
pointing my fans but there 
was nothing 1 could do. I 
have made a mistake." 

Dufaux said that, al- 
though he had initially de- 
nied using erythropoietin 
when he was questioned by 
French police on Thursday 
and Friday, “I came to the 
conclusion that it was use- 
less to deny it because the 
evidence was enormous'*. 


Meier has described how 
he spoke through a grating 
in his cell to Zftlle, who was 
in the cell next door, and 
his fellow Swiss said he had 
confessed. “They treated ns 
liha animal*, " said Zulle. 

Dufaux added: "Yes, I did 
take EPO to stay in shape 
but It was not the product 
that made me win races." 

Dufaux. who won the 
Tour of Roman die stage 
race in June, said on one 
occasion his level of red- 
blood matter, or haemato- 
crit, fell to 40 per cent, hut 
he boasted it to 50 per cent 
using erythropoietin. The 


sport’s governing body 
tests cyclists’ blood thick- 
ness on a random basis, and 
50 per cent is the level at 
which cyclists are declared 
“unfit to work". 

Dufaux added: *T made 
up for my virus by taking 
erythropoietin but I always 
used ft under medical con- 
trol; I never abused the 
product. I know I face a 
long suspension but I hope 
those of us from Festina 
who confessed will not be 
made into scapegoats." 

Raoe report and reaction, 

21 



Zulle . . . “pressure from sponsors forced me to take the Step' 
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Duncan Mackay in Birmingham reports on the struggle for European Championship places iModahl 

Black sweats on Budapest decision 

R oger black wul j |^hbh — “ ' I 7 ~ | ■ - 

SSSssiPlTT ^ misery 

[unity to win a re- ..'AaPSI ■ ■ ■» _■ 


R oger black will 
find out this morn- 
ing whether he will 
be given the oppor- 
tunity to win a re- 
cord third European Champi- 
onships gold medal after 
finishing only fourth in die 
400 metres at at the Alexander 
Stadium last night 
The 31-year-old Team Solent 
runner. European champion 
in 1986 and 1 990 Who plans to 
retire at the end of the sum- 
mer, faile d to finish in the top 
two who are guaranteed selec- 
tion for Budapest next month. 
He was even run out of third 
place in the final few metres by 
Solomon War iso. who was a 
second quicker than he has 
ever done before in 44.68sec. 

The winner, in 44J50, was 
I wan Thomas who made the 
favourite Mark Richardson 
pay for a bad start The Wind- 
sor runner, who beat Michael 
Johnson this month, had to 
settle for second in 4152. 

A year ago, Black was con- 
troversially left out of the 
World Championships after 
missing the trials, a decision 
widely criticised. Now he must 
hope the selectors look favour- 
ably on his season's best time. 
44.71. and pick him ahead of 
Wariso on his reputation. 

Another gold medal favour- 
ite. the triple jumper Jona- 
than Edwards, booked his 
place In Budapest by easily 
winning with 17.12m. Having 
already jumped 18.01 this 
s umm er, the world record 
holder was unhappy the selec- 
tors had refused to relax their 
rigid selection criteria that 
athletes must turn up here if 
they want to be picked. 

"I am being made to jump 
through unnecessary hoops." 
he said. "The selectors should 
stand up and be counted and 
not make people compete if 
they are obviously in good 
form. I would rather have not 
come here. In an event like 
mine, where there is consid- 
erable wear and tear, allow- 
ances should be made." 

Edwards is suffering an in- 
jury to his left ankle, which 
required regular icing during 
yesterday’s competition, but 
as he has not competed in the 
trials since 1994 he did not 
want to miss them again. “1 
felt a little bit of pressure to 
compete,” he admitted. 

Edwards was supported by 
Steve Backiey, who threw 
84.78m to win the javelin. "I 
have my mind set fully on Bu- 
dapest and I would rather 
have not competed today.” 
Backiey will chase a record 
third consecutive European 
tide In Hungary. *Tra happy 
with the way things are going 
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Reflected glory . . . runners make a splash on their watery way in the men's 3,000 metres steeplechase which was won yesterday by Christian Stephenson of Cardiff 


and think I’ll throw 90 metres 
at the Grand Prix meeting in 
Sheffield next week.” 

Linford Christie enjoyed 
the weekend in his new role 
as a coach. Having watched 
Darren Campbell and Dwain 
Chambers finish first and 
second in Saturday’s 1 00m, he 
had two mores champions to 
celebrate yesterday. 

The first was Paul Gray, 
who won the 400m hurdles 
with a Welsh record of 49.81. 
As soon as Gray crossed the 
line, both Christie and Camp- 
bell ran on to the track to em- 


brace him. "Linford’s been an 
unbelievable help to me this 
year,” Gray said. "His knowl- 
edge and expertise is out- 
standing. He tells us all to 
have faith in ourselves and it 
seems to have paid off.” 

An hour later Katharine 
Merry lifted the women's 
200m title in 23.46. But it was 
a close-run thing as she 
pipped Joice Maduaka. win- 
ner of the 100m on Saturday, 
only in the last few strides. 
“Linford’s been there, got the 
T-shirt and is really helping 
me,” said 23-year-old Merry. 


Natasha Danvers won the 
400m hurdles in 5627. At 20, 
the Croydon runner has a big 
future. At the other mid of the 
age spectrum, file 38-year-old 
Go wry Retchakan finished 
second to earn a place in 
Budapest. 

Gray’s Cardiff team-mate, 
Christian Stephenson, also 
had reason to he cheerfuL He 
chopped a massive nine 
seconds from his personal 
best to win the 3,000m steeple- 
chase in 832.76. The 24-year- 
old Welshman was running 
the event for only the third 


time. But then, as a former 
apprentice jockey, you would 
expect him to be good over 
the jumps. 

But his European Champi- 
onship ambitions could come 
a cropper. He must run a 
qualifying time of 827 but is 
unable to get into an interna- 
tional race to help him 
achieve it 

Another with a similar 
problem is the 800m runner 
Jason Lobo. He came out on 
top in a blanket finish where 
only 0.06 covered the first 
three. But the winning time of 


1:49.68 was nearly three 
seconds outside the European 

g ratif yin g standar d. 

The Blackburn policeman 
is upset that Performance 
Athlete Services, the Lottery- 
funded company set up to 
help Britain’s elite athletes, 
has not done more to help 
him. “This PAS, or whatever 
they are called now, are 
meant to be better than the 
British Athletic Federation,” 
he said. 

They have done nothing 
for me. I’ve been phoning 
then up twice a week every 


Walker throws up prospect of fresh heroics 


Stephen Bierley finds a dearth of class 
acts and a public that is long past caring 


T HE Alexander Sta- 
dium looked no dif- 
ferent yesterday than 
it has for the past de- 
cade or so: a decent crowd, 
as enthusiastic as even the 
immaculate blazers, white 
trousers and skirts of the 
officials; and a plethora of 
straining legs and hyper- 
ventilating lungs. 

It seemed inconceivable | 
that the sport's domestic : 
governing body had so I 
spectacularly gone bust 
last year. Yet the harsh 
truth is that British athlet- 
ics Is clinging to the wreck- 
age. with the brave (some 
would say barmy) David 
Moorcroft attempting des- : 
perately to resurrect mat- 
ters in the name of reason- 
ableness. Some chance. 

The golden days of the , 
the 1993 World Champion- 


ships in Stuttgart, when 
Linford Christie. Colin 
Jackson and Sally Gunnell 
were in their red-white- 
and-blue pomp, seem an age 
ago. How could it all have 
gone so horribly wrong so 
quickly? 

Understandably, and per- 
haps rightly, there is con- 
siderable effort being made 
to concentrate, some say 
blindly, on the present and 
not to dwell upon past 
glories. 

Unfortunately the pres- 
ent Is not exhilarating and 
the sport must be thankful 
that this Is the year of the 
European Championships 
and the Commonwealth 
Games, when a decent num- 
ber of medals can be ex- 
pected. and duly trum- 
peted. before the realities 
of the next World Champi- 


onships in Seville, and the 
2000 Sydney Olympics, im- 
pinge their harsh realities. 

Globally Jackson, now 
31, remains a contender in 
the high hurdles while Jon- 
athan Edwards. 32. a gold 
medal winner at the 1995 
World Championships in 
Gothenburg and an Olym- 
pic silver medallist in 1996, 
has recently Jumped 18 
metres for the first time 
since his high-flying world 
record Swedish summer. 

Add the names of the hep- 
tathlete Denise Lewis, the 
triple jumper Ashia Hansen 
(currently Injured) plus the 
javelin thrower Steve Back- 
ley and It Is clear the well 
of talent has not irrevoca- 
bly dried up. But. with the 
possible exception of Jack- 
son, none of these athletes 
compete in events that the 
public takes to its heart, let 
alone those who try to sell 
the sport In Britain. 

True, the juices were 
flowing Last year when our 


clutch of 400m men were 
lauded prior to the World 
Championships in Athens, 
but their golden world- 
class patina was tarnished 
when not one managed to 
finish in the first three. 

"You’ll miss me when 



Walker . . large shoes to fill 


I’ve gone," Intoned Linford 
ad infinitum before his 
retirement last year. This 
was because he was a cham- 
pion in an event that every- 
one could relate to, no mat- 
ter that a run for a bus was 
beyond the majority who 
thrilled to his power. 

British athletics prays 
for a world-class sprinter 
or middle-distance runner 

— prays with a fanatical 
zeal that now sees runners 
of quite modest ability sud- 
denly raised on plinths of 
fantasy that bear no rela- 
tion to their actual talents. 

Poor Mark Sesay was last 
year h ail e d as the next Seb 
Coe — himself watching 
from the stands yesterday 

— and has since limped Into 
the yellowing cuttings of 
news past. He was not the 
first; he will not be the last 
The turnover in athletics is 
immense and the drop-out 
rate frightening. 

Small wonder that Scot- 
land’s Bougie Walker, pre- 


cipitously thrust into the 
headlines this year after 
winning the European Cop 
200m, is not prepared to 
enter the hyperbole game. 
Apart from his quickish 
times Walker's main claim 
to fame as a sprinter is that 
he Is white in a discipline 
dominated by black men 
and has an unfortunate 
ability to reaquaint himself ' 
with his latest meal after 
strenuous exertions. 

This makes post-race in- 
terviewing a potentially 
hazardous Job, although be 
was as much in control of 
Ms stomach as the 200m 
final yesterday, which he 
won in a personal best time 
of20-35sec. 

There wifi, inevitably be 
much talk of a European 
gold in Budapest next 
month, but comparisons 
with Allan Wells, the 1980 
Olympic champion, let 
alone Christie, are fatuous. 
The cupboard remains omi- 
nously bare. 


week for six weeks telling 
them Fm In shape to run 1:46 
but they won't get me races. 1 
know I can run fast; but when 
I do it will be in spite of them, 
not because of them.” 

• lan Mackle claims he will 
1 'definitely” run In the Com- 
monwealth Gaines despite his 
hamstring Injury. The Scot- 
tish sprinter said he. would 
need three weeks’ rest after a 
scan an damaged scar tissue 
in the next few days before be 
can continue to prepare for 
the Games in Malaysia in 
September. 


O’Sullivan’s 
twin Euro 
challenge 


OON1A O'SULLIVAN, Ire- 
WaPland’s double world cross- 
country winner. Is set to 
renew her rivalry with Brit- 
ain’s Paula Radcliffe at next 
month’s European Champion- 
ships in Budapest by running 
the 10.000 metres tor the first 
time, writes Duncan Mackay. 

The 28-year-old revealed 
her plan after winning her 
sixth Irish 5,000m title an Sat- 
urday in a championship re- 
cord 15min 20.l7sec. "I feel 
Tm doing all the right thing ? 
to be at my best at the Europe- 
ans.” she said. Tm thinking 
in terms of two races.” 

The timetable would allow 
O’Sullivan to race the 10,000m 
on the opening day and the 
5,000m heats three days later. 
48 hours before the final. 

She would face an intrigu- 
ing 10.000m battle against 
Portugal’s Fernanda Ribelro , 
and Radcliffe, whom she nar- i 
rowly beat in the World 
Cross-country Champion- I 
ships in Marrakech in March. I 


misery 

behind 


Dtmcan Mackay 
In B ir mingh am _ 

D iane modahl-s four- 
year nightmare could 
be nearing its conclu- 
sion. Having qualified to 
return to the Commonwealth 
Games by winning the 800 
metres on Saturday, she 
hopes that her solicitor will 
today reach a financial settle- 
ment with the bankrupt Brit- 
ish Athletic Federation for 
compensation for her 1994 
doping case ordeal. 

Mnrtahi was denied the op- 
portunity of defending her 
800m title at the last Games 
after being sent home from 
Victoria in Canada and subse- 
quently banned tor four years 
after “failing” a drugs test 
undertaken in Portugal. Her 
uzlne sample had shown a 
level tit testosterone greater 
than that discovered when 
Ben Johnson tested positive. 

The 32-year-old Sale runner 
maintained her innocence 
throughout a lengthy appeals 
procedure and was eventually 
cleared in time to run at the 
Atlanta Olympics. Having 
had to sell the family home in 
Manchester to fund the legal 
battle, Modahl is now suing 
the BAF for £800,000. 

“The only way to put an 
end to this sorry tale will be 
for the BAF to admit their 
fault in this case and pay us 
compensation,” Modahl said. 
’Tve forgotten what it’s like 
to be happy. Running now 
isn't as easy as it should be 
for me. An apology from the 
BAF is more important to me 
than a Commonwealth 
medal.” 

The affairs of the BAF, 
which wait into administra- 
tion with debts of almost 
£2 million in October, remain 
in limbo until Modahl’s claim 
is dealt with as the adminis- 
trators currently trying to un- 
tangle the mess cannot pay 
the federation’s creditors 
until a settlement is reached. 

If Tony Morion-Hooper. Mo- 
dahl’s solicitor, agrees a fig- 
ure with the administrators 
at a meeting today the deal 
will be presented to the credi- 
tors committee on Wednesday 
for their approval. 

The desire to end the affair 
is tempered by the fact that 
Modahl wants to bring the 
people she blames for her or- 
deal to public account. ”We 
want it to come to an end. but 
we also want to see the people 
who were responsible for all 
the pain and anguish we have 
suffered face up to their res- 
ponsibilities.” said Vicente 
Modahl. her husband and 
coach. 

"People such as Peter Rad- 
ford. the former chief execu- 
tive of the BAF, should be 
made to pay." 

Modahl has asked Morton- 
Hooper not to tell her of the 
result of his meeting with the 
administrators until after she 
has raced in Paris on Wednes- 
day evening. She wants to 
concentrate on achieving the 
European Championships 
qualifying standard of 2mln 
isec to ensure her inclusion 
in the team travelling to Bu- 
dapest next month, 
i But Modahl comfortably 
achieved the time needed for 
Commonwealth selection by 
beating Tanya Blake on Sat- 
urday in a time of 2.-02.73 in a 
no-nonsense race. "We really 
tattled it out," said Modahl. 
‘Tt was quite a physical race 
as welL There were a lot of 
elbows, a lot of pushing and a 
lot of jostling, but I am 
pleased to win.” 
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Rugby Union 

Tri-Nations Cup: New Zealand 3 South Africa 1 3 


Rugged Springboks issue global warning 


lanMalln 


A T the end of a week in 
which internal politics 
have once more ob- 
sessed English rugby came a 
further reminder that the 
game’s real power base is on 
the other side of the globe. 

In the 50th Test between 
nlgby’s two heavyweights in 
Wellington, New Zealan d and 
South Africa once more looked 
worlds apart But like their 
toiling cricketers, South Af- 
rica were on the back foot for 
much of a compelling gamp 
As in the last World Cup 
final the Springboks’ victory 
was built around their fierce 
offensive tackling. One mo- 
ment epitomised the game. 
With the seconds ticking 
away Christian Cullen set off 
on a run deep within All 
Black territory. But the fall- 
back was engulfed by a tackle 
by the South African Hanker 
Andrew Aitken. And every 
time Jonah Lomu was 
launched on similarly danger- 


DeOning moment . . . Pieter Rossouw gets the try that sealed South Africa’s win noss land 


ous tou chlin e runs, green lim- 
pet-like tacklers attached to 
his bulky frame. 

South Africa lead the Tri- 
Nations after their 12th 
successive Test victory. Last 
year the All Blacks had a 
dozen straight wins before 
their epic draw with England 
at Twickenham and looked 
the best side in the world. 
Now with those totems Sean 
Fitzpatrick, Zinzan Brooke 
I and Frank Bunce consigned 
to history, they look vulnera- 
ble. A third successive defeat 
against Australia in Christ- 
church next weekend would 
put their coach John Hart and 
new captain Talne Randell 
under enormous pressure 
from a disgruntled public. 

Graham Henry, the New 
Zealand A coach currently 
being courted by Wales, may 
think twice about burning his 
boats as he would step natu- 
rally into Hart’s shoes should ! 
New Zealand’s indifferent I 
form continue. 

The All Blacks played ex- I 
hiiarating 15-man rugby last | 


year, epitomised by the 
counter-attacking running of 
Cullen. But If another mo- 
ment summed up this game 
and their current safety-first 
approach it was when Cullen 
caught his first ball in the 
opening moments and chose 
to find touch. 

The AH Blacks had much 
the better of the forward ex- 
changes but their lade of mid- 
field creativity is a real 
worry. Carlos Spencer, con- 
troversially preferred to 
Andrew Mehrtens at fly-half, 
had a wretched time, missing 


five kicks at goal in Welling, 
ton’s capricious winds. Spen- 
cer’s game began to unravel 
alarmingly as he failed to find 
touch and his usual ability to 
move the tall completely de- 
serted him. Mehrtens 
replaced him eight minutes 
after half-time and 12 minutes 
later kicked an equalising 
penalty. But it was to be New 
Zealand's only sccre. 

Ten minutes from time the 
Springboks scored a try of 
great skill ant simplicity. 
From a scrum cose to the All 
Blacks 22, Henry Honitall 


° *** hands 
° , P!e ! er R j>ssoiJw. who had 
wrongfooted the New Zealand 
defence, and he burst through 

HandW i leapt). ^ Kronkild. 

HonlaaiJ. v« 
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( 8 klrTaiaa 521 . Andrew 
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France’s leading clubs join European Cup exodus 


THE professional era con- 
1 tinned to stumble from 
crisis to crisis as the trou- 
bled European Cup was 
thrown Into farther disar- 
ray yesterday by reports 
that nine top French dobs 
are to follow the English 
line and withdraw. 

The clubs in question are 


Stade Franais, Bourgoin 
B&gles-Borfeaux, Pan, Nar- 
tanne, Cartres. Perpignan, 
Brive and Toulouse. They 
are also atloggerheads with 
the French Rugby Federa- 
tion over plans for the 
national championship 
whit* is set to feature 24 
teams izstead of 16. 
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Motor Racing 

Austrian Grand Prix 


McLarens double 
up despite Ferrari 

double-teaming 


Alan Henry in Spielberg sees Hakkinen 
and Coulthard back in the ascendancy 


ISA HAKKINEN 
put the brakes on 

■ WH Michel Schu- 

■ W ■macher's world 

championship ambitions here 
yesterday as the McLaren- 
Mercedes team returned m 
masse to the winner's ros- 
trum for the first time since 
Monaco two months ago. 

It was the Finn's sixth For- 
mula One victory, a success 
made doubly sweet for 
McLaren by the Scot David 
Coulthard recovering 
strongly to take second place 
after a first-lap accident 
which had a gain threatened 
to put paid to his chances. 

With 10 rounds now com- 
pleted and six to go — or 
seven, if rumours of an addi- 
tional race at Spain’s Jerez 
circuit in October prove true 
-f- Hakkinen now leads Schu- 
macher by eight points. 

Having qualified a frus- 
trated 14th, Coulthard was 
badly squeezed in a traffic 
jam at the second comer and 
was pitched into a spin by 
Pedro Diniz's out-of-control 
Arrows. As if to add insult to 
injury, as Coulthard sat 
broadside in the middle of the 
circuit waiting to resume, his 
car’s nose cone was shredded 
by the other Arrows as Mika 
Salo enacted a spin-turn in 
front of him. 

That forced the McLaren 
driver into the pits at the end 
of the opening lap, from 
where he resumed 19th in the 
queue behind the safety car, 
which had been deployed 
while several cars were 
cleared from the track at the 
first and second comers. 

“A car stalled on the grid, 
so I had to lift off and lost 
some places," said Coulthard. 
“At the start I was taking the 
attitude that I would just try 
to keep out of trouble and I 


had that same attitude at the 
second comer. 

“As I went into the comer I 
looked In the mir ror and saw 
a car [Jarao Tnilli’s] coming 
down the outside, so I moved 
right to give him room, only 
for Diniz to come up the in- 
side and spin me round. Then 
I was hit by Salo when he did 
a ’doughnut' [spin turn] in 
front of me, so I had to come 
Into the pits for a new front 
wing, . aTthnng h thesaftetycar 
meant that 1 did not lose as 


The Finn kept 
his head and 
Schumacher 
eventually 
made the key 
driving error 


much time as I might have 
done.” 

Coulthard had started the 
weekend with high hopes 
after the disappointment of 
his British Grand Prix out- 
ing, when he spun out while 
running second in torrential 
rain. The sunny and hot con- 
ditions which prevailed at the 
A-l Ring on Friday were 
much more to his taste and be 
set fastest time ahead of Gian- 
carlo Fisichelia’s Benetton 
and Hakkinen, only to have a 
wet qualifying session and a 
series of unlucky breaks con- 
sign him to a distant place on 
the grid. 

Hakkmen’s world champ- 
ionship points advantage 
would have been even greater 
had Eddie Irvine’s Ferrari 
F300 not developed mysteri- 




SPORTS NEWS 15 


ous "braking problems'’ in 
the closing stages of the race, 
allowing Michael Schu- 
macher to claim third place 
with only three of the race’s 
71 laps remaining. 

That explanation from Fer- 
rari ‘s sporting director Jean 
Todt raised more than a pass- 
ing grin from the opposition, 
particularly as Irvine seemed 
to be afflicted by these prob- 
lems for only a handful of laps 
before Schumacher caught 
him; once the German, was in 
third place Irvine resumed 
lapping competitively. 

It is widely believed that 
Irvine’s contract requires 
him to defier to Schumacher 
at all times but there is no 
way the Ferrari team can ad- 
mit this in public without fall- 
ing foul of the samp disap- 
proval from the sport's 
governing body which was 
directed towards McLaren . 
when Coulthard waved Hak- ; 
kinen past to win the first 
race of the season in 
Melbourne. 

The opening stages of the 
race saw a close-fought battle 
between Hakkin en and Schu- 
macher. the Ferrari clearly 
quicker than the McLaren 
ahead of it due to running a 
lighter fuel load with the in- 
tention of stopping twice to 
Hakkin en's once. However, 
the Finn kept his head and 
Schumacher eventually made 
the key driving error when he 
ran off the track on lap 17, 
also wrecking his nose sec- 
tion and ripping off an aero- 
dynamic reflector. 

He stopped for repairs be- 
fore taking up the chase in 
16th place, climbing back 
through to third with a little 
help from his team-mate. 
Schumacher's progress was 
aided immeasurably when 
Flsichella’s Benetton and 
Jean Alesi’s Sauber, which 
had qualified first and 
second, collided at the sam e 
corner which had so nearly 
claimed Coulthard. 



Over and out . . . Jean Alesi, left, and Giancarlo Fisichella, the top two qualifiers, spin out of the race on lap 22 yesterday photograph: sieve ethefungton 

Jordan wait to enter promised land 


James Mitchell finds an embattled team on a diet of dreams 
rather than results, even though Ralf Schumacher scores again 


ought eventually to score well as his ability to give 
points but his performances them the technical direc- 
so far have not helped in his tion they were expecting 
attempts to stay on next from a former W illiams 


M 


year on his terms. 


man with a good reputation 


ICHAEL Schu - 1 Jordan with their only j have done much better in The team’s chief Eddie as a test driver. 


macher had words points of the season. 


the race if we had qualified Jordan is nothing if not In the end. it is unlikely 






I W I with his younger It was a timely achieve- better.*' shrewd with money and he to prevent hhn keeping his 

I W I brother after the ment, too, at the height of Jordan set themselves the is trying to screw down the drive, for he is still at the 
race. On other days the Per- the driver-transfer “silly objective of a first grand retainers of both his top of the list of favoured 

rarl maestro might have season** in which everyone prix win this season, bnt drivers next season. Hill is drivers drawn up by their 

told Ralf off for blocking is looking around to see have little hope of achiev- not in a particularly strong Benson & Hedges sponsors, 

him fbr six laps as he where they can get a better ing it. However, while their position. The team are be- Bnt Hill's options for next 

sought to scramble back to deal for the following year. 198 car was poor at the ginning to question his mo- season are limited and be 

the race leaders after, an Both Schumacher and his start of the season, they tivation when events are may well have to take a 

untypical mistake. Yester- team-mate Damon BOH are have moved forward. Hill not running his way, as severe pay cut 

day Michael wanted to tell likely to be retained next 

little brother that he had season, bnt Hill’s less con- 

enjoyed their battle over vincing race was not the 

fourth place and to congrat- best news for him as he ' . - _ ■ 

nlate him on his second tries to ensnre that he Tile 1999 FomMlIa Olle meiTO^O-TOtiml 

consecutive points finish. keeps his £5 million salary -. r . 
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The younger Schu- In 1999. 
macher's fifth place may Although the Englishman 

yet help him to salvage drove well to finish seventh 
something decent from after qualifying in a lowly 
what has been a miserable 15th place, he made no ob- 
season overall. This was vions attempt to hold his 
one of the Jordan man’s position when Michael 
best drives so far and it Schumacher came up be- 
underlined why the team hind him on lap 29. The ap- 
plan to keep him on board parent lack of gumption 
in 1999 despite a year in will probably not have gone 
which he has been off the down well, for he and the 
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road too many times. 


team are not having an 
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Coulthard 


Jordan rate Raff’s speed easy time, 
highly and are loath to see There have been cross 
another team benefit once words this weekend, and 
he has learned how to apply Jordan personnel were not 
it on every lap instead of pleased with Hill’s critical 
just the ones on which be comments in the Sunday 
stays on the track. newspapers after his poor 

k ,t. . The 23-year-old surprised qualifying position, which 

all of Formula One at the he blamed on being out on 
British Grand Prix two the track at the wrong time 
weeks ago by finishing and being called In at the 
sixth in a wet race despite end of the session too early, 
being dumped to the back Hill yesterday claimed 
of the grid because of a bis criticism was “over- 
safety infringement. Most done” by journalists. “I've | 
experts had expected to see tried to make it clear that i 
him in a gravel trap after a I’ve not tried to avoid any 


Alex Zananfl (E4m - odds-on) 

- r =• ;• Juan-pabto Montoya (£500.000 - tong stwt) 

, ;*je. -~j. * Johnny Heitoert (E3m - tal-badk) 

•-T : ? l‘ .'jiffi -*; ' '■ EtM,a Indus l£5m - he should sta 


Eddie Inrtna [£5m - he should stay a! Ferrari) 

Damon Hfll (£5m - deal almost done) 

Balt Schumacher (E2m - deal very dose) 
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British 

American 

Racine 

Minardi 


handful of laps. 


responsibility for qnalify- 




ia&i-iozpdm 'Sr. Stateny 


(132^276 mph) . : 


But the fighting spirit he ing,” he said, 
showed then and yesterday “We work as a team, and 
during the six laps in which as a team we did not do a 
he kept back his brother, good job of qualifying in 
the most aggressive and in- those conditions, both for 
Mm Ida ting driver in For- Ralf [who started ninth] 
mala One, have provided and me. We may very well 
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Jean Alesi (£5m) 


Rubens Berrichello (£3m - Italy) 

Jos Verstappen (£lm - good pimped) 

Johnny Herbert (£3m - they ought to) 

Damon Hill {£5m - [otgat it) 

Jimmy Vasser {£2m - Imagfrativs) 

Dario Franchhtt (£2m - Craig Pollock manages him as wen) 

Esteban Tuero 
Shhl]i Nakano 
Anybody who can pay 

Jamo Trulll (£ 2 m -on the bubble) 

Heinz-Harafd Frentzsn (E3m - Proat has Peugeot engines and 
the German market is vary Important) 

Heinz -Hnrald Frentzsn (£3m - in the end. no) 

Joig Muller (Elm - hot outsider) 


Rallying 


Sailing 


Tennis 


Sport in brief ,ce Hockey 
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K Germany in front 


Kuerten parts with victory car 
and grandmother has to walk 


PavMWiH lams In Auckland 

R ichard burns was un- 
ruffled, bis Mitsubishi 
unblemished and, after the 
second leg of the Rally of New 
Tpaiand, he was third overall 
and tan ta)t sing ly close to a 
personal target — beating 
Colin McRae in a straight 
fight for the first time. 

McRae’s Subaru bore the 
scars of an increasingly des- 
perate attempt to stay on 
terms In a rally that he baa 
routinely dominated in the 
past All the damage was 
superficial — even after hit- 
ting a fence post on the after- 
noon’s penultimate stage — 
but McRae found that the lat- 
est changes to the car had 
conspicuously failed to de- 
liver the anticipated results. 

While his progress has been 
as spectacular as ever, even 
his codriver Nicky Grist felt 
McRae was trying a little too 
hard to make up for the cars 
deficiencies, a view home out 
by a fifth-gear spin that cost 
15sec. 

Given the foul conditions, 
with incessant rain and sub- 


merged ' main roads, It was 
hardly surprising that two 
special stages were cancelled, 
but Burns beat McRae on six 
of the eight stages north of 
here to «m»n« a comforting, if 
slender, lead of 9.5sec over his : 
fellow Briton. 

Burns was a little disap- 
pointed nevertheless. "It was 
what I wanted but I was hop- 
ing to make, more of an im- 
pression on the Toyotas,” he 
said. 

Neither he nor McRae 
seemed to have an answer to 
the Japanese cars driven by 
the Frenchman Dldier Auriol 
and Carlos Sainz of Spain. 
They hoped that drier condi- 
tions and longer stages later 
would make a difference but 
Auriol, who led Sainz by half 
a minute, looked unstoppable. 

In contrast the world Cham- 
pion To mmi MaMnen has 
been a shadow of his usual 
sel£ consumed by the need 
not to crash in New Zealand 
for the fourth year running. 
He was sixth with a day to go, 
entertaining hopes of catch- 
ing McRae and Burns and 
overhauling his follow Finn 
Juba Rankkunen. 


Bob Fisher in Cowas 

G ERMAN and Dutch 
tpflma dominate the 
Commodores’ Cup 
after the Channel Race, the 
long offshore race of the 
series which finished on 
Saturday. Germany Red 
leads Netherlands Green by 
11 points with three in- 
shore races and the short 
offshore to come. Nether- 
lands Red is another two 
points away In third and 
there are 10 more points to 
Germany Green, who are 
two clear of England Red. 

The 150-mile offshore 
race encountered mainly 
light winds with huge 
patches of calm and the 
added hazard of strong 
tidal currents. Two smaller 
boats which foiled to nego- 
tiate the tidal “gates” at 
the right time finished 20 
hours behind the leaders, 
early yesterday morning. 
Once a gain Thomas Jung- 
blnth’8 Seqnana won the 
mid-sized division for Ger- 
many Red, while Koert Jan- 
sen's Cisne was the best- 


placed small boat for Neth- 
erlands Green. 

Both Tony Cox’s Prospect 
of Whitby and Tony de 
Mulder’s Vlctrlc V scored 
well for England Red, plac- 
ing third in the small and 
big-boat divisions respec- 
tively, but Peter Ratter's 
Quokka suffered from an 
indifferent start from 
which she never recovered 
and finished fifth. Prospect 
of Whitby won the Channel 
Cap for boats also rated 
under Channel Handicap. 

On Lake Constance near 
Zurich, Britain’s Chris Law 
was beaten 3-1 in the final 
of the Match Racing Grand 
Prix by Australia’s Neville 
Wlttey. Racing took place 
in an inner harbour with 10 
industrial wind machines 
providing the power. Law 
and his Nautica team are 
currently ranked No. 2 in 
the world. 

Italy’ Giovanni Soldlnl Is 
expected to finish first 
today in the Atlantic Alone 
race, which started from 
Falmouth three weeks ago 
heading for Charleston, 
South Carolina. 


B RAZIL’S Gustavo Kuerten 
beat the Slovakian Karol 
Kucera in stifling heat on clay 
yesterday to claim the Mer- 
cedes Cup in Stuttgart The 
4-6, 6-2, 6-4 win secured his 
first title since the 1997 
French Open. It was the first 
time Kuerten had faced the 1 
16th-ranked Kucera. who ear- 
lier denied Chile’s Marcel o 
Rios a place in the finaL 
The 21 -year-old, ranked 
26th in the world, pocketed 
the tournament’s £96,000 
purse but gave the bonus 
£40,000 Mercedes limousine to 
his coach Larry Passes, much 
to the chagrin of his grand- 
mother Olga who had jumped 
into the passenger seat after 
the match. 

■*I know that my mother 
and grandmother would have 
liked the car but I think I'm 
going to give it to Larry.” 
Kuerten said. 

The world- No. l Martina 
Hingis gave Switzerland a 
winning 3-0 lead over the de- 
fending champions France 
with a three-set win over 
Amelle Mauresmo in the Fed 

Cup semi-finals. Hingis's 
hard-fought 6-7, 6-4, 6-2 vic- 


tory carried Switzerland to 
their first final in this tourna- 
ment, in which they will host 
the United States or Spain on 
September 19. 

Nicole Pratt and Jelena Do- 
kic won their reverse singles 
matches yesterday to give 
Australia a 5-0 victory over 
Argentina in their world 
group two regional qualifying 
play-off tie. Pratt, Australia's 
top-ranked player, defeated 
Mariana Diaz -Oliva 7-6, 6-1 
and the 15-year-oid Dokic, in 
her first Fed Cup tie. had a 
convincing 6 - 2 , 6-1 victory 
over Laura Montalvo. 

•The Queen's champion 
Scott Draper was given a 
walk-over into the final of the 
Lege Mason Classic in Wash- 
ington when the No. I seed 
Michael Chang pulled out of 
Saturday’s semi-final with the 
same chronic wrist problems 
which have plagued him 
since the Italian Open in May. 
The Australian left-hander 
and No. 14 seed earned a place 
in the final against Andre 
Agassi, who made quick 
work, 6-1, 6-0, of beating the 
South Arican Wayne Ferreira 
in his semi-final. 


Hockey 

England's men were beaten 

3- 2 by South Africa in Pre- 
toria yesterday to lose their 
five-Test series 2-1. writes Pat 
Rowley. England drew level 
twice through Howard Hos- 
kin and James Wallis but suc- 
cumbed to goals from Mike 
Cullen, Murray Anderson and 
Craig Fulton. 

Tina Cullen, the Hightown 
forward, confirmed her 
recovery from the fractured 
jaw that kept her out of Eng* 
land’s World Cup team by 
scoring three times in unoffi- 
cial internationals against 
Scotland at Milton Keynes 
over the weekend. She scored 
England's second goal in a 4-4 
draw on Saturday and found 
the net twice in yesterday's 

4- 2 victory. 

Triathlon 

Britain's Simon Lessing, who 
needed only to stay in touch 
with the leaders in the swim 
and the cycle ride, duly did so 
before striding away from the 
field in toe 10 km run to win 
the Goodwill Games event In 
New York’s Central Park yes- 
terday. Lessing, second out of 
the water and among the top 
three cyclists, beat the Aus- 
tralian Craig Walton by nine 
seconds on toe final ran. 


Peterborough Pirates of toe 
British National League have 
re- signed the Canadian for- 
ward Randy Smith, writes ITc 
Batchelder. The Pirates were 
his first team when he ar- 
rived in Britain four years 
ago, but after one season in 
which he scored 92 goals in 52 
games he moved on to the 
Superieague sides Card iff and 
Newcastle. Smith, 33. will be 
double up as assistant coach 
at Peterborough. 

Rugby League 

St George defied rain and de- 
termined rivals to come from 
behind and beat Sydney Citv 
22-21 in Australia's National 
League yesterday. Nathan 
Blacklock led the way for the 
seventh-placed St George 
with two tries and Anthonv 
Mundine and Jeff Hardy also 
crossed the line. Newcastle 
Knights stay top of the table 
with 31 points despite being 
beaten 32-1 G by Melbourne 
Storm. 

Boxing 

Japan's Satoshi lida took 
command in the later rounds 
to beat his Nicaraguan chal- 
lenger Jurio Gamboa on 
points to retain his WBA 
Super -flyweight title In Na- 
goya. All three judges scored 
the fight 115-113 in the cham- 
pion's fovour. 


i. 
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County Championship 


Gloucestershire 


Leicestershire 


Lancashire 


Yorkshire 


Kent 


Sussex 


Durham 


Worcestershire 


Somerset 



36 115 


35 110 


Warwickshire 

10 

Glamorgan 

10 


Northants 

IO 

Notts 

11 


Derbyshire 



2onnonVA 

21/11/4/5/23 

23/8/7/3/6 


5/9/20/20/8 


5/1/9/7/23 


4/23/4/24/4 


9/4/20/4/1.1 


7/8/3/4/10 


4/7/4/7/24 


7/3/23/7/4 


4/7/5/ 20/2 


20/3/4/5/20 


DURHAM 


DC Bocn 
PDCoXtngvooo 




Maddy whack - . . the Leicestershire batsman clobbers a boundary during his knock of 29 photograph: gregor mcmurtrje j so 

I INI 

Tour match: Leicestershire v Sri Lankans 


Magic from Muralitharan 

T HE spinner Muthiah | idly with an opening partner- 1 Ben Smith, the home side’s | Silva. Smith batted for 14 
Muralitharan took his ship of S3 between Darren acting captain, and Aftab Ha- minutes, faced 134 balls am 
wicket haul to 17 in Maddy and Iain Sutcliffe be- bib temporarily put the break hit 12 fours, 
two games yesterday I fore Muralitharan began to f on the Sri Lankans’ progress Paul Ntxon and John Dakii 
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GLAMORGAN 


T HE spinner Muthiah 
Muralitharan took his 
wicket haul to 17 in 
two games yesterday 
at Grace Road and put the Sri 
Lankans in sight of their first 
tour victory. Leicestershire 
will start the final day still 30 
runs behind on 234 for five in 
their second innings. 

Muralitharan has taken 
four for 77 in 32 overs to in- 
crease the Sri Lankans' domi- 
nance after they had secured 
a first-innings lead of 264. 
Leicestershire replied sol- 


idly with an opening partner- 
ship of 53 between Darren 
Maddy and Iain Sutcliffe be- 
fore Muralitharan began to 
spin bis magic. 

He had already taken 10 
wickets in the two-day defeat 
by Glamorgan and three in 
the first innings of the cur- 
rent match. This time, 
brought on at the pavilion 
end, he again had Leicester- 
shire in all sorts of trouble, 
removing the top three bats- 
men in 26 balls at a cost of 
only five runs. 


Sunday scoreboard 


AXA League 


MIDDLESEX 

YORKSHIRE 


Lor«F>i Middlesex wan by SB tuns. 




"TK R Brown c Biakey b McGrath ... . 19 

J L Longer low b Hutcniwm U 

O A Shah b Slump 6 

A L Johnson b McGraUi a 

P N wcekes nol out 4a 

K P Duck noi oui 7 

Extras Ibi it*. wx. nMI .. 19 

Town (lor 4.^8 overs) 177 

Fab of wicfcetai 42. SC. 99. 169 
DM not bat: D J Goodchild. □ C Nash. A 
VV Lai jman. C J Bah. T F Bloomfield. 

Bow Bop: Haggard 5-0-21-0: Hutchison 
6-0-29-1. McGram 6-1-27-2: Stamp 
6-0-13-1: Middlebrook 2-0-19-0; Parker 
2-0-19-0. Lehmann 1-0-13-0. 


■D ByaacLarjmonbBan 18 

M P Vjughan c Larger b Bloomfield . 1 

D S Lehmann b BloamlPMd 9 

M j Wood b Ban .... - - 9 

A McGrath c Langnr b Ban ....... a 

B Paikoi e Btown B Duicti 38 

1 R J Biakov -1 Brown b Dutch 38 

J D Mlddlobrook c Johnson b Duteit — B 

R D Slump si Brown b Dutch ... 9 

M j Hocqoidc Gcodciuki b Longer .. 1 

P M Huicnison nol oul O 

E<lrat> Ilb7. w9. nbBI B4 

Tut.il |24 1 ovota) 139 

FaB of wickets) J. 23. 30. 35. 39. 92. 1 12. 
i24 in 

Demons: Bloomfield 6-1—13-2; Ban 
b-0--t- j. Laraman 3-0-20-0 johrreon 
2-0^23-0. Dutch 4-0-22-4; Longer 
3 J-0-I9- I 

UmwWtmJW HokJc- -vut C Sharp 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 0 
DERBYSHIRE 4 


Northampton: Derbyshire won by 32 
runs 


M J Slater c Penberthy b Swann 43 

K J Barnett c Warren b Follafl 10 

RMS Weston retd hurt O 

MECasserc Walton b Curran 134 

P A J DeFrdtas c & b Taylor 99 

B J Speodlove c Taylor b Swann 6 

V P Clarke not out 19 

G M Hooerts not out O 

Curas (01. 103. »3. nb4| 11 

Total (tar 5. 40 overs) _ 988 

Faiof wicketm 19. 112.210.222.284. 

DM wot bah "t K M Krikken. S J Lacey. KJ 
Dean. 

Bu wBi mi Foiled 8-0-47-1 : Rose 7-0-47-tJC 
Taylor 8-0-63-1; Curran 4-0-34-1: Swann 
5-0-46-2. Snaoe 8-0-16-0 

ftOKTHAMPTOttSMIRE 

M B Loyo c Krlkfcen b Dean 4 

, TR J Warren b Robert. 30 

G P Swann c Caesar b DeFreltas .. - 8 

*K U Curran c Krihkon d Roberts 43 

4 L Penberthy « Roberts 0 Oean . _ 71 

O J G Sates run out 38 

T C Walton c OeFrettas b Clarke 33 

J hi Snjpe c Dean b OnFratss . . 11 

F A Rose b Lacey ...................... . O 

JP Tartar o Ctarke . tv 

DFof left not out . . . 3 

Ek»aa<bMbii.W7) ..... 19 

TotW 1382 0 W 1 )...- 384 

Fa* of wlctotaiB.20.4a ns. 179.203. 
223.523. 231 

■whp DeFrallas 8-0-48-3: Dean 
8-0-45-2; Flo bare 8-0-47-2; Lacey 
B-O-W-l: Clarke 4 2-0-33-2, Bomott 
2-0-19-0. 

Umu*r— J Baldoratone and J Uoyoa. 


Saturday scoreboard 


Ben Smith, the home side’s 
acting captain, and Aftab Ha- 
bib temporarily put the break 
on the Sri Lankan s' progress 
with a fourth-wicket stand of 
84 before Muralitharan 
struck again, trapping Habib 
leg-before. Smith, however, 
continued to be defiant, 
reaching a fine half-century 
off* 96 balls with eight fours. 

He looked on course for a 
century until, on 75, he 
popped up an easy catch to 
short mid wicket off the occa- 
sional bowling of Aravinda de 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

SURREY 


CtaReotam: Gtauceslerehire won by 


G I Macmillan c J N Baity b Ben|aro.n 13 

R l Dawson b Bell 88 

■M W Alleyn* cJN Batty b Bell — 18 

tR C Russell c B C Hollloake 

b G J Batty — 39 

M G N Windows c Retdlde 

OAJ Hollloake 98 

M J Church c Bell b B C Hollloaka — 4 

THC Hancock c Knott b A J HoMoota ID 

MCJ Ball not out IS 

J Lswts c Knon b B C Holliodka 3 

M J Gawd ran nol out — 3 

Extras (b4. Ib13. wlO. nb4). - 31 

Total (lor B. 40 over*) 381 

F *8 of Wickets: 36. 78. T23. ISO. 204. 228. 
240. 247. 

DM net Mr C A Walsh 
Puut s g: BerTfamin 8-0-40-1; H C Hof- 
uoake 8-8-71-2; 'A j Hollloake 8-4M5-2: 
Bell 8-0-56-2 G J Batty 8-0-32-1. 

SURREY 

I J Ward c Russell b Lewis 8 

AD Browne Hancock b Lewis — 14 

J D Ralchfla b Lewis 80 

N Shahid C Ball b Hancock 1 

B C HolUoake Ibw b Hancock O 

J A Knott D Walsn 88 

■A J Hollloake run out ... 19 

fJ N Batty b Walsh O 

G J Baity not out 7 

M A VBoilb Cawdron O 

J E Benjamin c Russell b Cawdron 1 
Extras UK). wZ. nb 8 ) 13 

Total (38 overs) 339 

F— of ■■dnta 53. 54. 26. 36. 183. 231. 
231.236. 237. 

P owtum Walsh 7-1-25-2; Lewis 
8-1-45-3. Hancock 5-0-30-2, Cawdron 
7-1-46-2. Ball 7-0-51-0 Alley ne 
4-0-38-0 

Umpir es: M j Hems and R A White. 


Silva. Smith batted for 143 
minutes, faced 134 balls and 
hit 12 fours. 

Paul Nixon and John Dakin 
saw Leicestershire through to 
the close without further loss. 

Earlier the tourists had 
moved on from their over- 
night 442 for seven to 509 all 
out, with Hashan Tillakar- 
atne making 120 off 183 balls 
with 18 fours. Dakin, top 
scorer for Leicestershire with 
79 In their first innings, was 
their most successful bowler, 
claiming four for 110. 


tM Bums c 3p« Ufa b Saggera 81 

P C L Holloway >1 Speight b Phillips .. 82 

R J Harden b Saggars 3 

M N Lattrwell b Saggars - 5 

•P □ Bowler c Saggers b Phillips 44 

MusMag Ahmed b Faster - — 41 

K A Parsons c Collingwood b Phillips 0 
METiescotfUck at Speight b Phillips 14 

G D Rose not out 9 

A R Caddlck ibw b Wood 3 

P S Janes b Wood O 

Extras (Ita6.w5|... 11 

Total |39J avert) 313 

Ml of wfokets 48. 58. 04. 122. 185, 185. 
185. 203. 212. 

Bowflng: Wood 7.3-0-42-2; Harm. Bon 
8-2-32-0: Saggers 8-0-3S-3; Footer 
7-0-32-1; Collingwood 5-0-41-0; Phillips 
4-0-34-4. 

Urnkwi J H Harrta and B Lead beater. 




GLOUCESTERSHIRE 




HAMPSHIRE 


No play, rain 


y: Glamorgan (2pts). Larv 


League Table 


Britannic Assurance 
County Championship 


MIDDLESEX 10 

YORKSHIRE 7 


Lord’s Match drawn 
MIDDLESEX: Firm innings 448 (O 
5h.th 140. P Wuokes 67. J Langor 63| 
VMMMMi Fir* Innings 335 |M 
Vjuniun 107. G Hamilton 72. IR Biakov 65. 
-tofinson 4-72. Tulnell 4-6SI. 

MIDDLESEX 

Second tnwtapn lovemighi: IDS— 1) 

D J GoaocniM not oul 83 

MWGntlingrKHOul .103 

Emus ;pC. iw. nb 2 l .... ia 

T«|l (lot 1 dCC. 42.3 Dveral 207 

of wicMta 10. 

DM M bwn O A Shah. D C Nash, P N 
Werkci. m fK R Brown. CJ8jB.JP Hewitt. 
B L Johnson. PCR Tuition 
BowOny Siivcrwaod 6-1-16-0; Hutcnhon 
tb-i-jr-l.H.willlan 8-2-40-0- Slcmo 
10 >0-57-0. Middlcbiopk 4-0-18-0. 

McGintn 3-0-18-0. Lehmann i-o-n- 0 . 


'PBiKC Bioum 0 Jon men t; 

UPVuuiJfunBTullWlI 21 

ta J Wood b Johnson I 

D S Lenmann c Brown r> Wnckns . . 9i 

A MrGraih c Shan b Tufnell 3 

IR J Btahcy c Hawin b Tulnell ............ 31 

G M Hamiiunt Rn* b Wccheo - - ■ 

J D MiadlQbrpok ibw b Tulnell I 

C E IV Silvcrwood ng| out • 11 

R D Stamp not out I 

Eitrjs ibll. ID18.wfi.nb24) 9! 

Total itarf. 78 5 On-rJl _ . .. .... 341 

PMI of wkfcete -H 60.90.194.250.280. 
tCi. 251 

DM Ml tab P M Mutchiaon 
Bowflngi Johnun 15 6-0-50-2. BaK 
5-0-27-0. Tulnell 36- 13-77-4; Woekcs 
12 - 1 - 4 S- 2 . Wwitl 10-1-49-0 
Umpires: J W Holder ana G Sharp 


G D Lloyd c Thomas b Cocker 73 

MWatkinsonc Colley bCoakai ... ... 8 

|W k Hogg e Maynard b Cosker .. 10 

-Waslm Akront c & b Croti - O 

ID Austin cCotteyb Cosker - 3 

C P Schofield not out 4 

PJ Martin Ibw b Cosker - 4 

Extras (b2. Ib2. nb2) — 8 

Total (94 ovenl ..._ 334 

Ml of wickets) 31. 76. 229. 239. 271. 289. 
290. 303. 330. 

■owflnpi watkln 7-1-20-1: Parkin 
A-0-8-0: CrolY 44-14- T39-X Tnomas 
6-1-23-0: Cosker 34-8-140-6: Coney 
1— 1-0-0 


Second l i mln g e 

A Dole C Austin bWalklmon - 33 

ft Dawood c Austin b ScnotleM 19 

MJ Powell not out . „ 39 

PA Coney c Austin bEcnonaw 38 

RDBCroltnotoul 1 

Ettnra llbT. nb 2 ) ... 4 

Total (lor 3. 29 overs) 1O0 

taotnltkxlEW. 43. 7B. 

DM not tap W L Law. 'M P Maynard. 3 D 
Thomas. □ A Cosker. S L WatWn, 0 T 
Parkin. 

Pow tagi Austin 4-0-ig^): ChHtan 
S-l- 8 -O. Schofield 1 1-3-44-3; Wetwnaon 
9-2-27-1. 

Umpires: □ J Consum and B Dudiesttxie. 


la nce S 

Mddx 118 ] 

W*rka (1).„ 
MCE 14)--.. 
Maeds (15) 
Yorks (10) — 

Son (8) 

COoacs (11) _ 

Kant |2) 

Wore* (B) 

Molts ( 12 ) 

dSSo(14)“ 

taitam (17). 

Stnrwy (5) — 
1997 positions 


P W L D 
12 B 2 I 


12 1 10 
In brackets 


WARWICKSHIRE 

ESSEX 


P o mm o oUn Nounghamshlra won 

by 30 runs. 

wor n NO H AM stung 

G E Wenon Ibw b McLean 3 

J £ fl Gailidn c Ajrmes B Hartley — — 31 
•P Johnson low b Connor 9 

GFArcnorcUdaio Stephenson ...... 37 

M P Dowman at Aymos b Udol *s 

C m Tolley c Hamey o Stepnenson .... e 

P J Franks not out 17 

P A Strang nor out as 

Extras |ibi3. w 8 ) SI 

Total ttar 8 . 37 overs) 197 

FMof wtakotxS. 16.76. 103. 108. 122. 
DM not bad ICMW Road. K P Evans. R T 
Botes 

Bowflngi Connor 8 - 1 - 21 - 1 ; McLean 
8-1-34-1: Morris 5-0-1 947. Hartley 
6-0-25-1: Udal 8 - 0 - 37 - 1 ; Stephenson 
6-1-28-2 


L Savtdentc Evans b Tolley . 

j P Stepnenson c Archer b Bates 

NAM McLean c Bains b Tolley 

G w white c Gaiiian b Tolley 

*R A Smith iDwb Bhang 

A □ Mascaronfias c Archer b Banc _ 

PJ Hartleys Bates b Evans 

fA N Aymes c Johnson b Franks .. .. 

s D uam d Frank* 

A C Moms not out - ... 

C A Connor b Franks 

Extras (04. w2. ntH) 


Tour match 


LEICESTERSHIRE 
SRI LANKANS 


Lofeooton Leicestershire, with live 
socond-ttmfoga wickets standing, need 30 
runs to ovoid on innings defeat 
against tho S»t Lankans 
UlUSIUUfUlb First innings 345 
(J M Dakin 79). 


fi r st l—ita gs (overnight: 51-0) 

STJayasurtyacNbconbDaUn 38 

RP Arnold Ibw b Data n 33 

0PM Jayawardene c Nixon 

o Williamson 48 

PAOeSfhracNlconbDatan.— 1 

*A Ronatunga c Maddy b Brimson .. .110 

H P ftltekeratne Ibw b WTfMamson 120 

U C Hothuruslngho Ibw b Doldn 80 

tf* W Jayawamena b Wiuiamaon — zs 
O P Wlckramaslngho c Moon 

b Brimson 8 

SAPamrac Williamson b Crowe . — B6 

M MuralKharan notout 7 

Extras {S5. Ibl9. wl. nb12).- 37 

Total (132.4 overs) - SOS 

M«T irtckatK 7U 63. S3. 2ZB. 287. 38d 
426.44r.S0l. 

BowDa u- Dakin 38-6- lKW: Minn* 
1-0-14-0: WllUomaon 28-6-1 10-3: Crowe 
33.4-3-120-1 ; Brtmaon 22-3-04-2, Moody 
10-2-47-0. 




Final analysis 


CURRENT FORM 



HIGH FLYERS 


WICKETKEEPERS 


t R J BUkey (Yorks] 

3 MP Speight (Durham) 

3 B C Russell round) 

4 u v Boucher [SAF) 

5 K R Brown (Mlddlasax) 


BEST PARTNERSHIPS 


IStwIcfcM 

Larsen dotting (Mldd v Essex) 

R MtayTLoye (North v Dsrfrys) 

ardwtshol 

LiabenbwgiCumnan (SAP v (Xekem) 
4tb wfekot 

Bamstt/Casesr (Dsrbys v Sossox) 

LoyWRIptay (Nor ta ents v Olsml 
SMwtdkof 

BoarVCosmgwood (Durham y Warts) 

TSiedCtat 

Weekas/Howta (Mldd v Glam) 

Makkal 

6 8 wannrTayior (Northaivs v Loica) 

Ruoseorsmkh idlocss v Yorks) 
Rhodo/Newport (Wares v aiBmcegan) 


County Championship results and fixtures 


APRIL 17 



yyarwkbgshirBC24|W Harnp3l*re(S)t7y 225 runs . 

YoikahfrBpi)tt»«w9WlBtnghbn di lng(7) J AUGUST20 


JULY 22 


JUNE 11 


rr 


APRIL 23 



^nntotgan v Yortotweicaniin) 


AUGUST 26 


P^^ht revIXmanKDarbvi 

<N"thaimonl 


Olamo'gwi 

Hm($dr 





JULY 23 


JUNE 17 


MAY 13 







AUGUST 30 


v Gtamorgan IHovt-j 


AUGUST 31 
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APPOINTMENTS 17 


The Government Information and Communication Service 
(GIGS) provides professional expertise for a range of 
Government organisations. Media professionals, press 
officers, publicity staff. Journalists and print buyers work 
together in specialist posts to communicate how Government 
policy affects oar lives. 

The following vacancies demonstrate some of the diversity of 
our work. 

TV Producers 

Based London 
Forcible Salary £16,089 - £27,922 

Commonwealth Office 
London 

The TV and Radio Section of the 
Information Department at the Foreign and Commonwealth 
Office is responsible for providing a wide variety of TV, video 
and multi-media output that aims to promote Britain to the 
global audience outside the UK. 

We now have opportunities for two TV Producers to join the 
Section based at our offices in central London. 

One post will be primarily concerned with assisting foreign • 
broadcasters and production companies making audio visual 
products about Britain to reflect In their output a positive view of 
Britain. This will include providing advice on locations, background 
information, arranging interviews and logisticaJ information. 

The second post will primarily be as a project manager 
working with freelance writers, directors, researchers, production 
companies and facility houses to produce videos and other multi- 
media products to promote Britain overseas. Working with a 
senior producer, this will involve budgeting, script editing, setting 
up shoots and edits, approval of various production stages, 
supervising distribution and ensuring correct archiving of both 
finished product and rushes. 

For both posts there wilt be considerable on-the-job training, 
although you will need to have a positive and out-going 
personality, and sufficient broadcasting or journalistic 
experience to communicate with professionals as an equal. In 
addition, a knowledge and demonstrable interest in international 
current affairs, should be complemented by a familiarity with, 
and an inquisitive attitude to, information technology, primarily 
in the field of multi-media. You should also have a well- 
developed sense of diplomacy - particularly to those of other 
cultures - that is ideally supported by a second language. 

Further career development will be greatly enhanced by creative 
writing skills. Ref: 98/D7/FCO 



Sub Editor - RAF News 

Based at RAF 
lnnsworth, Gloucester 
Salary £14,600 - £21,500 

The Ministry of Defence currently has a vacancy for a Sub 
Editor to work on RAF News, the fortnightly tabloid newspaper 
which brings Royal Air Force news, related events and 
developments to 60,000 reader?, comprising serving and 
retired RAF staff and the general public. 

We are looking for a versatile professional with newspaper 
experience to play a pivotal role in the production of the 
newspaper, including laying out pages, selecting pictures, 
editing text and occasionally turning your hand to reporting and 
feature writing. There will also be the need to travel in the UK 
and overseas occasionally. 

You must be a qualified Journalist with experience of 
sub-editing and DTP page layout using QuarkXPress. Accuracy, 
flexibility and the ability to work well as part of a team are ail 
essential attributes, as is a clean driving licence. An interest in 
the RAF as well as defence and aviation issues would also be 
useful. Ref: 98/07AWOD 


These posts are graded at information Officer level, in 
addition to the details outlined above, you will probably hold a 
degree or relevant qualification to degree standard, have at least 
two years' relevant experience and strong communication skills. 
Applicants without a degree will want to demonstrate their 
considerable range of experience in their application form. 

Starting salaries (as shown in the posts advertised here) 
depend on relevant professional experience, and are supported 
by 25-30 days' holiday and non-contributory pension scheme. 

For further details and an application form (to be returned by 
17 August 1998} please write - on a postcard only - to the 
GICS Development Centre, Room 202, Cabinet Office (OPS), 
Ashley House, 2 Monck Street, London SW1P 2BQ. Please 
quote the reference of the post for which you are applying. 


The GICS is an equal opportunities employer. 


GICS 


Government Information 
& Communication Service 


OPERATIONS - PUBLISHING SERVICES 
IMIS DEPARTMENT 

Contracts Executive 

^puanexpQdenadri^spfrfBsslofld? Do yw negotiate conlradsfv artiste, fire footage, ausfcreodw 
Umedud property? lire Open (bfwnify Bghts Departmentis responsible fix bating d contacts for Ike use of 
people ami lf*rd party material for Opm Urtfvenity TV, Rmfio, Aatfo and Video progrmmBS. We need a mw Contacts 
Executive to assess fees, negotiate aid issas embeds fa material used m tbe programmes produced by the BBC/MI 
-Production Cento and ta the Unrveraty in Mfloa Keynes. 

We require someone wth o high level of motivation, with negotiafrg Experience, who cm tnenrise judgement djaaf 
fee lews, Is axnfortiAle in making dedans under pressure bit emu ol» bos ao eye for dotal mid is vrifagto 

partrapate actively h the advisory role of the Department 

You wii ham good negotiating sfcifc, be PE (Derate, and hove previous contacts experience in tbe broadcasting, 
publishing, media oc mdtimeiSa industries. Knowledge of UK copyright low and sopenfecry or managerial experience 
mold be an advantage. 

Appmnftnenfwil be mode on tin Academic Rotated firade2sajfe£T7,95fl-£23^4I p.a. dtpeudfog on 
q w fflkntions and experience. 

For tenter to formation abm the past amtnet Madekm G&m oa M3lon Kayms (01908) 653511 . 

Apgka&oa bam. further patiadars and access deft* far dbdMmBmtsrml»d!hRnedh«RlkPidti^SenkBS 
General Office, ifa Opea Ihamity, Wafba ^ Hitom Xeynm tw 6M ortdef^MoRlbyBes (01908) 6532/7 or 
(01 m 858301 titer hams than is a 24 hour answering service on (01903) 6S434S. 

Ihs lhwrei$lyam& to sms the whole comnnmtiy and it parfkaiarfy welcomes QBpfcafwtB fa ngftS posts from 
suitably qwMbd and experienced people with disobMes or who an members of ethnic mtowities. 

Cosing date for appktffons: 17 Augast 1998. 

mwmEtmuHsmw 

Assistant Graphic Designer 

(Temporary 1 year post, initially} 

Appfcoftau me invited for or ftss&nrt Graphic Designer past ft work ii the Opes UBrwsjty's Knowfedge MerDo institute. 

The Knowledge Ntatfio testiTWe is oa fotenfadptaory reseanii insttatB bousiig rasaaicberL tedraofccists and designers 
who me exptomg the htBKOmiecflans omoitg three aurplejnsflJray paspoctives oo knowfedge mafa: said, 
cognitive and engtoeaiiig. Doe to this continued success and naased design demands, we are oaw looting to expand 
our existing design team. 

We seek an enthusiastic and creative artist with the confidence to take design briefs with tight deadlines from concept 
to completion In bath alectaum: and printed material. Reporting to the senior designer, you would be expected to work 
equafly well on prafods that lequee yoo to work imfnduafiy or as part of o smell team. 

Your experience os o designer wfl hove brought you agra&cmf experience with Photoshop, ifestator and Quark 
Express. Knowledge cti wen drags c on st rain ts and prepress issues would be a signSamt advantage. 

Safety wiB be on the Academic Related staff scale £15,462 - £17,266 pa depending on 
iprdiScafions and experience. 

please write toctotfog cammg fatter, (mpfriaim [cm or CV and priated/ehctmic 
BxamfdasidymwtiiktaMTADtbmiy5Bn4aafaatdaKntMiedQatiei&ibamtB.EnaAiBS 
am be (baaed to Mr Sem hma on telephone Mo a Keynes (01908 ) 6S5772, em at 
ASenwaia^apen. ac uk 

dosing dan hr rwatatitotc 21stAagast 1998. 

Disabled applicants whose skills and experience meet the requirements of the job 
will be interviewed. Please let us know if you need your copy of the further 
particulars in large print, on computer disk , or on audio cassette tope. Hearing 
impaired persons may make enquiries on Mi/ton Keynes (01908) 654901 (A Unicom 
answerphone). 

Equal Opportunity is University Policy. 

http://watt.open jmfc/pOTonoel/emp/prJilm 





Reaching 

New Heights 
of Hospitality 


Chalet Hosts 


The /wtours wmiot eM programme Is an incsedibte 
g ^nce - and rtls growing every year - because we 
give our customers what they wart ■ great siting, 
diverse resorts, value tor money ard tha very highest 
standards or servica. As we extend our range ct 
wtnier sports hofidays across Europe and Canada, 
we ae tack-ng for talented, sooatre people who art 
going to enstre our customers have the rrnst 
gnjoysbte winter hotWav ever 1 
it you enjoy JceWng alter people, have wrong 
catervrg £OS and ean cope with a hundred tasks at 


■ and greets 1 , prepare 3 mouth watering meats a day 
wfrhln budget, and ensure Bib cherat b always dean 
and tidy. Of causa, you! possess customer semtee 
experience and have sided before. uMst eCfueBy 
important s your abOty to make way chalet party 
go with a awing. 

If you befcve the customer always comes flrei. and 

hare thB start*® & enthusiasm to maraah our high 

gandards - we would 9ts to tear from you. AvaJabte 
from December '98- Aprt "99. you must be aged a 
least 19. and a working knowledge of Ranch, 
German or fradanwaUa be beneficial. 


once • thB 6 the rote tor yout Msul organise 'meet 

Phone 01706 909027 between tOOOwn and 5.00pm and speekte ■ member of ear 
Recruitment Tteom (answer-phone outside mesa hours). 




Can you help us 
communicate? 

The RSPB is the largest wllcarle conservation charity 
in Europe with over a million members and an 
Influential role in conserving wild birds and the 
environment. As part of its campaigning the RSPB 
generates a huge amount ot Information and 
marketing material Including fliers, magazines, 
posters, videos, adverts and exhibflions. 

Account Manager 

£18J»0- £24,000 

As our Aocounl Manager, you'll have a hand in all 
our communications to ensure that they deliver on 
their objectives cost-eflectively. Well be looking to 
you to ensure that every piece ot work has a crystal 
dear brtol and schedule. You will also advise RSPB 
staff on the range of suitable media to meet their 
communications needs and be an am b assador for 
the expertise ol the RSPB's Communications 
Services Department and our corporate style. So 
this Is an Influential and unusually broad role wrtth 
considerable professional challenge. 

To take It you wll be an exceptional clear thinker, 
as comfortable with organising large numbers of 
projects, as you are with negotiating with colleagues. 
A background in sales, marketing, communications 
or PR is essential with around eight years’ 
experience. Ideally to Include some account 
handling. 

Project Editor 

£1 4,060 - £19,000 

We are looking tor creative highly organised editors 
with flrst-class team skills. You'll be as happy with 
writing your own compelling copy as you are with 
subbing other peoples words into shape and you'll 
be an excellent proof reader into the bargain. 

Your challenge wilt be to help the RSPB deliver 
maximum message with minimum words, ideally 
you wll have around live years editing and writing 
experience, and a qualification in journalism or 
experience of commercial copy writing would be mi 
advantage. 

Please write with your C V to the Personnel 
Department, RSPB, The Lodge, Sandy, Bads, SG19 
2DL Stating which postian you are interested In. For 
an Information pack, telephone Vaf Herbert an 
01767 680SS1. Closing date for applications Is 
Thursday 8th August Success f ul appfleants wB be 
notified by 10th August tor interviews on 
12th or 14th August 

THE ROYAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PROTECTION OF BIRDS 
Rc Etflind CkarAj Planter 207*76 


■auml'. nrenc 



Meet Michelle 
Wadhams 

On Tuesday {14th July) Miehefle 
cams to sea the Graduate 
Recniftnwnt, Company. She 
thought sha might be 
Interested In sales “Perhaps 
Media” Michofle said. Alter 
her group assessment "realy 
helpful and Fun, and taught 
me about sates” tha 

consultants at the GRC decided that Michele 
was rather good (lively and focussed) and contacted 6 
cSerts Immediately whoso vacancies they .thought she 
would suit (with over 7,500 companies on our database 
ift not flat surprising). After extensive tace-to-toce 
interview briefings Mktefe had two second iiterviews 
wtfitn two days. By Thireday 1 6tii Michelle had accepted 
a job with Haymarket Pubfctiing, an excellent company 
tauwn for their great magazines, excellent training and 
prospects. WcheOe is NOT unusuaL Last wak she joined 
Vandre, Justto. Andy. Sanjay, Hannah, Marcello, Janas, 
Rachel and Louise. aHot whom accepted offers In 
recruitment, media, FMCG or IT within a week. 

THE GRADUATE 
To Join in the success, please wmuitmeu t f °* ,WBV 

caflowoF our consultants on fA 

0171 925 2225. 

Or see our website at 
http'J/www.graduate 

recnjltmenLco.uk «rwr nm*A*«cTMte»ff 




lrfseoirl Fise - 
Nuacht 

Teilifis na Caeilge 


• TS se irbrifs n uaertia rertifis na Gaeiige (an staisftin n&fsitinta teiffffee 
. Gaeiige) ar-ari bhftid le dh£ bhliain anois. IS ardrriheas ar Nuacht 
' TeillfTse na Gaeiige mar shelrbhts bhrfomhar nuachta ndislunta agus 
rfeigliinach. TS sf a solithar ag Rt£, 

‘ T4 an tseirbhb ionnaithe t geealnneheathru Teilifis na Gaeiige i mBaile 
na hAbharin 1 gCpnamara agus fcsS’ sf ar cheann de na seomraf nuachta is 
nua-almseartha ar domhan 6 thaobh na Leicneolaiochta de. Ti foidntajs 
anois do Iriseoirf.Ffse i seomra nuachta gndthach Teilifis na Gaeiige. 

Beidh Gaeiige- labhartha agus serfofa de fhfor-ardchaighdedn ag na 
hlarrth61rf a roghrUSfar. . Beidh brelthiunas maith iriseoireachta acu (agus 
taithf;c6 nach bunriachtanas e) maraon le cumas ri'omhaireachta, 

Ba cheartgo mbeadh tuiscint lea than acu ar nuacht nSisitinta agus 
idtrhdistdnta, bheith in ann d£Ue£il lets an mbrti a bhaineann le 
- sprlocainanna agus bheith id Ann gnfomhd mar imreoirf foirne. 

• Beidh na postanna aid i geeist & dtairiscint ar bhonn 
chonradh dhi bhliana. 

Is deis dfSshtdnach 6 sect do tftraoine at5 sista caighdedin 'arda a 
bhaint amach i sebmea nuachta spreagfill. 

Cuirfear olHdint ar ffiil. 

- - Seoitar litreacha iarratais mdide C.V. mion chuig: 

An Rornn'CeapacbAn agus Forbalrt Foirne 
Radio Teleffs £ireann 
. Balle Atha Cliath 4 
^Ire 

. i,:. An 7 LdojUMi 1998 ari details deireanaf a ghlacfar le hiarratais. 

• t:: . is fostaitheoi.r.comhdtieiseanna 6 Teiliffs na Gaeiige. 


Broadcast journalists - 
Newsroom 
Teilifis na Gaeiige 

r- . The hews service of Teiliffs'na Gaeiige has been in existence for two 
: 'years. During that time it has built' up an impressive reputation as both a 
nationaJ and regiohai news service. Based in Teilifis na Gaeilge's 
• headquarters in Connemara t6e newsroom employs leading edge 
: : technology in the provision bf rts; news service. A number of vacancies 
’ . : ; ; ■ -rwSw exist for Broadcast-Journalists. 

- : •; : v : Applicants Jof, these positions witl have excellent written 
? 5 * an^j spoken Jt|sh. J they; wffl have good journalistic judgement 
ah^.^tln^ ^Td i^ computertit««e. Successful candIdates should be 
;;.r : ay; faitJw’ft-^H *aipe^ of riat^n^ arid international news, they should ; 
; /•; .^e cafrabJe of working[ umider pre^ure and as part of a team. ; , . 

'' :• -,)} T Ttiese* ppSf|ions Will- be Off^ed OQ.a two ye ar contract basis. 



will be provided.;,. 

ofappFi cation v^CbrrrcuTurn Vitae should be sent to: . 

\T.: ' '4r Staff pevfekjpmfent Department 

. Radfo Tefeffs ^Ireann . "" . 

;• .:f | ”■ Dublin ;4; : * 

Z’? :; : ■ r. ■: •• ■■ ' Ireland- - • • ■ 

. Closing, date '.fdi 1 . receipt of applications Is - ' ‘ 

'■ FrW«^ 7^1 ’^jigusi 1998. 


-.-.J 

U 


Right to Reply 


Right to Reply will be returning to Channel 4 in September for its 16th year. 

The weekly programme gives viewers the opportunity to express their opinions 
about what they watch and to question producers and executives from all the 
TV channels about the decisions they make. 

We are seeking to fill the following posts: 

Assistant Producers 

You will be responsible for ail aspects of preparing and directing a filmed viewers 
report on a weekly basis. You must have previous experience of location direction 
and on-line editing, preferably gained on a fast turnaround magazine programme. 
You will need to submit (on not more than one side of A4) your views on how 
effective Right to Reply is at giving viewers an opportunity to comment about what 
they watch on television. (Previous applicants need not re-apply). Ref: AP2/G. 


Production Manager 


You will be responsible for all aspects of the financial planning of Right to Reply. 
You will closely monitor all costs and manage programme budgets, preparing cost 
reports and analysis, administering expenses and reporting to the editor of Right 
to Reply and C4 Programme Finance department. You will also schedule, negotiate 
and book travel, filming, studio and post production facilities. You will also be 
responsible for ordering and negotiating clearances of programme dips and music. 
\bu will have experience of managing a weekly, topical programme. Ybu will need to 
be diplomatic, highly numerate and possess good negotiating and problem solving 
skills. Ref: PM/G. 



To apply, please send your CV with a covering letter quoting your current salary and 
briefly explaining why you would like to be part of the Right to Reply team, to: 

The Personnel Department Channel 4 Television. 124 Horsefeiry Road. London 
SW1P 2TX. Fixed term contracts will be offered to the successful candidates, 
commencing from early September 1998. Please quote the appropriate reference. 
Closing date for applications: Wednesday 5th August 1998. 


Channel 4 is an equal opportunities employer and applications from 
people from an ethnic minority background are particularly welcomed. 


CHANNEL FOUR TELEVISION 


JH2J 

INTfcWVVI TUNAL 


Advertisement 

Production 


Our advertisers are vital tu us. and our advertisement designer is the creative interface 
between our dtent base and the the world's premier yachting magazine. 

Join this expan efing and highly successful pubGsfiina house to awrt Irate, design and 
by out ore advertisements. The Appficant sbouM have strong organisational skills, be able 
to work under pressure, be Ouark/Mac profident and have a good telephone manner. 

Phase post or tayour evsnt salary expacaHons to e/Ucohnt/bdean 

Boat International, 5-7 Kingston HID, MogstaHtpoo-Thames, Surrey. KT2 7PW. 

TeL 0181 5472662 Fax: 0181 547 1201 


For 


WORK 
TRAVEL 
EARN 

« crutso snip tons. Art 
salesmen, and Video 
photographers needed. No 
experience necessary. We 
will train. 

An "A* level education 

necessary- colleger 

university education 

wotcame Outgoing 
personality and excellent 

public rotations drills 
needed. 6 month contract 

Caff Honda* ^ -Friday, 

2 |un. wiffl 1 1 pjn. 

0171 saa iai 2 
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Just what Celtic 

ordered: 

a doctor to do 

as they teD him 

'SSSSSSSSaSBigBSsaSB 



T HE two entrances 
of Dr Jozef Veng- 
los into British 
football are collec- 
tors' Items for 
those who deal In 
the bizarre. At VLOa Park back 
in 1990 the chairman Doug 
EQis led Venglos into a room 
fUU of journalists and asked: 
“Do arfy of you recognise this 
man?" 

When no one responded, 
EUis chuckled in delight, tak- 
ing it as confirmation that he 
had pulled off a masterstroke, 
that he was the visionary who 
had identified the need to 
introduce an exotic new 
flavour to the traditional fare 
of the Rn gHaii ganw in that 
sense he was right. Where he 
miscalculated was in believ- 
ing that being 10 years ahead 
of his time would prove as 
advantageous to a manager as 
it was to Martin Peters. 

Villa players in 1990 were 
not ready to exchange meat 
and two veg for haute cuisine. 
Or, in hindsight, considering 
they had just lost their previ- 
ous man ager Graham Taylor 
to England, turnip for 
aubergine. 

After a disastrous 12 
months in which Villa nar- 
rowly escaped relegation Ellis 
turned to a man who Is the 
epitome of the no-nonsense, 
set-your-stall-out-earty keep- 
your-shape approach of the 
En glish game. Bon Atkinson. 
The good doctor departed, it 
seemed for good. 

Thanks to the notoriety 
g ain e d from that time, there 
was no need for introductions 
when Venglos was appointed 


manager of Celtic in a anaU. 
windowless room in the ' tow- 
els of the stadium last wej J - 
The chairman 

McCann and general mailer 
Jock Brown had eschewed ihi 
plush Celtic Park suites, per 
haps mindful that, when tiny 
had announced the rcstgn.i- 
tion of the former nimuger 
Wlm Jansen, they had had to 
shout above the voices of fans 
drifting through the windows. 

calling for their heads. 

About 200 fans repeated »»«■ 
protest last week, though the 
most imaginltiw act or dis- 
sent was 3 message scrawiea 
on a wall. “Welcome Dr Pan- 
gloss." it said, fitting enough 
seeing that Venglos, like the 
eternal optimist from 
Voltaire's Candlde. appears to 
believe that everything is for 
the best in the best of possible 

worlds. , .. 

He does not accept that nis 
time at Villa was a failure, 
merely another voyage of dis- 
covery "T had a normal lime.” 
he says. “I won manager of 
the month tn October. At that 
time there were not so many 
players from other countries 
in British football. Now there 
are other Europeans. South 
Americans and Africans. The 
game has opened up and there 
is more of a reception for 
other ideas. 

“I hope that will make It dif- 
ferent for me this time. 1 have 
already found the players to 
be Intelligent and responsive 
to my ideas. They have what is 
necessary in modern foot'Jall; 
they are adaptable. From a 
personal point of view I could 
not resist the opportunity to 




The foreign 
gaff is blown 
as the Scots 
come into 
their own 


F OR once In a while the 
most accomplished 
footballer at work in 
Scotland is a Scot. Paul 
Lambert, the Celtic 
midfielder; has the 
pedigree as well as 
the talent to sup- 
port the argu- 
ment, having 
won a 

European Cup 
medal in his • _ 
single season 
with Borussia 
Dortmund and .r'K . 
added a Jf tfk 

league cham- 
pionship ” 

medal last 

May at the end of his first 
campaign at Parkhead. 

In addition, Craig Burley 
was made Player of the 
Year by the Scottish 
Football Writers' 
Association and a third 
Scot, Jackie McNamara, 
took the accolade from his 
fellow professionals, the 
SPFA. 

All this confounded 
recent tradition. In the pre- 
vious five years all the 
major individual awards 
had gone to foreigners and, 
as long as Brian Laudrup 
and Paul Gascoigne were in 
good order at Ibrox, it was 
Impossible to imagine a 
native wearing the unoffi- 
cial mantle presently 
draped around Lambert’s 
shoulders. 

The success of the Celtic 
trio, however cannot cam- 
ouflage the underlying • 
effect of the Intake of for- 
eign players on the Scottish 
game. There is widespread 
concern over the declining 
numbers of quality players 
being nurtured from seed. 

There is also the whiff of 
hypocrisy in the air. The 
leading clubs frequently 
protest the need to return 
to the days when the Scots 
produced so many players 
of .genuine distinction that 
the country was a regular 
feed for England. But as 
long ago as 1982 Andy 
Roxburgh, then the 
Scottish FA’s director of 
coaching, formulated plans 
for academies of excellence 
in the manner of the Dutch 
and Germans and put them 
to the professional dubs. 

The response was the h-h m 
one expects from jabbing a 
needle into a corpse. 

At a time when Walter 
Smith, managing Ranaers 
ideahsedthebuSdfog^?!’ 
complex that would help to 
develop native talent, he 
was asked if he would 
spend the £7 million he 
thought it would take on 



his dream rather than buy 
two established players 
and. in the process, lose the 
league title. “No chance," 
said Smith. “It would be 
pointless because I would 
not be around to see the 
complex work. I would be 
out of a job." 

When Graeme Souness 
began the mass conscrip- 
tion of alien mercenaries 
m 1986 — back then they 
wre iMiniy English, with 
Terry Butcher. Chris 
Woods, Graham Roberts 
and Gary Stevens in the 
J^fbard ~ nobody envis- 
aged a day when the 
imports would flood in 
trom Scan dinav ia. 

Germany, France and even 

The problem Is that, with 
one or two exceptions sEch 

Se G i ^ colsne “ 

are not 

raasRS-K? 1 

even command top-level 
wages and it is ot these 
&”, th K at -“ ,evast h“lh 
SiSl “comeisiav- 

SKSEffssa* 

SSififfSES . 11 

Glenn 



Way back when . . . 


Frank Keating on the exploits of 
Captain Webb: born 150 years 
ago, first person to swim the 
Channel, died at Niagara Falls 


£a£& *£ 8 ?“ Webb afler swimming the Channel 
PHOrOGRAPH- HULTON OETTY 


B esides wg Grace 
1998 also marks the 

1 50th anniversary of 
the other lustrous sports- 
man of the Victorian age 
Captain Matthew Webb, the 
first man to swim the 
English Channel, was born 
on January 19 , 1848, six 
months earlier than WG, at 
Daw ley now part of 
Telford. Grace lived until 
1915 but had appeared in 
only the first two home 

Tests ever played (at The 

Oval in 1880 and 1882) by 
the time Webb perished, at 
35, on July 24, 1883, as he 
attempted to swim the 
rapids below Niagara Falls. 
Webb was tbe son of a 


Shropshire doctor. He 
learned to swim in the 
Severn atCoalbrookdale. 
At 12 he enlisted on the 

Conway naval training ship 
on the Mersey; whence he 
joined the Rathbone line of 

cargo ships plying the East 

Indies and China trade 
routes.. In 1874. by then a 
master with the Canard 
line, he retired to concen- 
trate as a professional on 
the new craze of endurance 
swimming. For starters he 
announced he would be the 
first to swim the English 
Ch ann el. The world scoffed. 

On August 24. 1875, 
smeared in porpoise oil for 

insulation and wearing a 


crimson costume of sflk 
made by the firm that 
would later make Prince 
Raqjitstnhji’s cricket 
shirts, Webb dived Into the 
water off Dover’s Admiralty 
Pier Twenty-one hours and 
46 minutes later; having 
covered 39 sea utiles, he 
waded ashore at Calais, 
passengers and crew of the 
outgoing maiiship The 
Maid of Kent leaning over 
the rails to serenade Ms 
last few strokes. 

Webb logged in his diary; 
“Never shall I forget when 
the men in the mallboat 

struck up the tune cf Rule 

Britannia, which they sang, 
or rather shouted, in a 


hoarse roan I felt a gulping 
“““tfonin my throat as 
the old time, which I had 

heard in ail parts of the 

waria. once more struck my 
ears under circumstances 

so extra-ordinary l felt now 
I should do it. and 1 did it* 
12 hours in 

the H otel de Paris, then 

rotoraed by boat to Dover 

^^“Sefensation in my 
firahs is gfaxiiar to that ^ 

after the first day of the 
^et season". At a wel- 
coming banquet atthe 

JS^ oel * rtsYach t 

Club the Mayor of Dover 

announced himself “over- 

255? “g * ta * Englishman 
doing what has never been 

I (1 


done bef 
be done i 
.The Di 
claimed: 
theCapt 
best>kn 0 

Jarman! 
the New 
“London 
crowded, 


at 


upa„ 
raised 
£2.424 
£500 1 
invest! 
auteec 
£8Vfoi 
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coach a club that is embedded 
in world soccer history with 
one of the finest arenas and 
60,000 Cans." 

Those fine fans had piannofl 
to make a vocal protest 
against McCann, Brown and 
the man they see as their new 
puppet during Venglns’s first 
match in charge, against St 
Patrick’s Athletic of Dublin, 
in the first leg of their Euro- 
pean Champions League qual- 
ifier at Celtic Park last 
Wednesday Instead, partly out 
of respect, partly out of 
apprehension, they settled for 
something more unnerving; 
one of the most vociferous 
crowds in football stayed as 
silent as Trapp ist monks for 
most of the 90 minutes before 
breaking into boos at the end. 

Venglos. who had slipped 
into his dug-out seat almost 
unnoticed and certainly 
unheralded, finished the 
evening as he had finished so 
many at Villa Park, apologis- 
ing to the fans and his staff 
for the result, a goalless draw. 
Steve Stride, the former secre- 
tary of Villa, says: “Joe took 
every defeat to heart and 
would come and apologise to 
me personally I could never 
get used to that or the fact that 
be called me Mr Secretary 
General. He also couldn’t 
understand players having a 
drink and a joke after a defeat. 
He felt there should be a time- 
real atmosphere." 

There could be a real 
funeral if Celtic fall to over- 
come the part-timers St Pat's 
in the seccoid leg atToIka Park 
on Wednesday There will be 
much fingering of worry 


beads. If not rosary beads, 
among fans who witnessed the 
impotence of Celtic's attack, 
though they did score twice- 
against Spurs <m Saturday 

Defeat at this stage in 
Europe is unthinkable, both 
financially and in terms of 
morale, for a dub desperate to 
believe that last year's cham- 
pionship win was areal turn- 
ing point rather than a 
temporary interruption in the 
flow of Rangers’ success. ■ 
Until Jansen delivered that . 
title it seemed that Celtic, in , 
common with The Likely 
Lads, had only the past to look 
forward to. 

Venglos is not panicking. 
"You get games like that in 
football but it has not changed 
my opinion of my players,’’ he 
said. "I have every faith in 
them and 1 will give them the 
time and understanding that 
they need. They needed treat- 
ment and rehabilitation after 
that game. It was the first 
match of the season and I 
think the second leg win be 
different . . 

While he wails for his work 
permit Venglos is operating, 
under the precarious title of 
head coach designate. If tens 
are prepared to give him a 
chance, they have justifiable 
reservations about the man- 
ner in which he was hastily 
appointed following a 10-week 
search for a manager 

He realises he was fourth 
choice behind, in order of 
preference, Gerard HouRler 
Egh Olsen and Tommy Svens- 
son, though Brown claimed 
Celtic had been chasing Veng- 
los for a month. The tens 





regarded that as an insult to 
their intelligence, castigating 
Brown for saying that no 
money would need to be spent 
on a team good enough to win 
the title. Such a sentiment, 
they point out, was not likely 
to attract a top-class man. 

Venglos, it is believed, was i 
an Ideal c h oi ce in *iw eyes of i 
McCann and Brown because 
he is quiet and easy-going and I 
unlikely to provoke the kind 
of open hositflity that existed 
between Celtic’s ruling part- 
nership and their previous 
three managers, Lou Macari, 
Tommy Burns and Jansen. 
Like Ellis at Villa, Brown-and 
McCann are said to want a 
yes-man. 

Venglos, 62, is taking hie 
first coaching job for five 
years, this doctor of physical 
education seeming to prefer 
the world of academia to the 


For my next trick: 
Jozef Venglos, left 
and ter left, the. 
morning after his 
first match in 
charge of Celtic, 
the Inauspicious 
goalless draw last 
week against St 
Patrick’s Athletic. 
Below; the team 
celebrate their 
title in May. Mid- 
left, Paul Lambert, 
Celtic’s midfielder 
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cutting edge of football man- 
agement He has organised 
several Fite study groups and 
was a member of its technical 
study panel at the World Cup 

If he was 10 years ahead of 
hia limp when he walked Into 
Villa in 1990, he was already 
14 years past his most success- 
fill year as a coach when he 
led Czechoslovakia to victory 
in the European Champi- 
onships, beating Germany on 
penalties in the final An 
indifferent time at Sporting 
Lisbon followed, plus spells as 
pnnf'h of thp Australian anri 
Slovakian national sides. 

Nigel Spink, Villa’s goal- 
keeper in 1990, says: "I think 
he was too much of a culture 
shock for us, and us for him. 
We had got into a certain 
groove under Graham Taylor 
and the players were not 
ready for someone with new 


ideas about how we should 
train and what we should eat. 

"His knowledge of the 
game, though, was second to 
none. I thought Bon Atkin- 
son's knowledge of football 
was outstanding but Venglos 
was in a different class. He 
knew all about us before he 
arrived and he will have 
known all about the Celtic 
players before going there. 

"In the last 10 years the 
British game has come on in 
leaps and bounds in the way 
we prepare for matches and 
look after ourselves outside 
the game so things should be 
easier for him this time 
round." 

Gordon Cowans, now Villa’s 
youth coach but a player 
under Venglos, says: “He was 
a lovely fellow, a real gentle- 
man who treated players the 
way they like to be treated. He 
brought in different methods 
of diets and fitness which are 
now becoming commonplace 
but the players didn’t give bum 
the cooperation he deserved." 

Now Venglos may not get 
the financial cooperation he 
deserves from his new 
employers, who have main- 
tained their grip on the purse 
strings despite a £20 million 
spending spree by Rangers' 
new manager Dick Advocaat 
So, as he embarks an what is 
certain to be another difficult 
voyage through British foot- 
ball, Venglos will need the 
optimism of Dr Pangloss, who 
maintained his faith in life 
and humanity despite the 
most horrendous personal 
misfortunes. But he never 
attempted to manage Celtic. 


A to S of the new Premiership 






Time to say knickers 
to the knockers of 
childish things 
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world lecturing and swim- 
ming. He won £1,000 for an 
American “Channel equiva- 
lent", crossing from Sandy 
Hook to Manhattan Beach, 
and the same sum for beat- 
ing the US champion Paul 
Boyton in a “world champi- 
onship race" off Nantasket 
Beach. He got another four-, 
figure sum for “remaining 
afloat in a tank of water for 
128 hours" at the Boston 
Horticultural Show He did : 
no end of that sort of thing. 

Webb and his wife 
Madeleine now bad two . 
children. With his fitness . 
giving him concern he 
decided to play his last card 
which would, in spite of Ins 


spendthrift generosity set 

up the family for life. The 

famous circus performer 
Blondin had lately caught 
the world’s Imagination by 
walking above the Niagara 
Pniia on a tightrope. 

No w the g reat Webb 
would swim under and 
across the Falls in all their 
boiling ferment and. not 
1 only that but he would aim 
straight through the fear- 
some*? savage, whirlpool a 
quarter of a mfleiadiaine- . 
ter and rimmed by two 
awftd ledges of. jagged 
rock. With railway compa- 
nies laying on special 
. trains Webb reckoned his 
success would net- him > 


at least £12,000, a fortune. 

Madeleine was ignorant 
of bis intentions when he 
travelledto the Falls with a 
friend Robert Watson. On 
seeing from the bank the 
venomous whirlpool — a 
sight so terrifying it had 
apparently Inspired Edgar 
Allan Foe to write The 
Maelstrom — Watson 
wrote: “As we stood face to 
tece 1 compared the fine 
handsome sailor Iliad first 
met with the brofcen-spir- ' 
lted and terribly altered 
appearance of the man who 
now courted death in the 
whirlpool rapids. His object 
was not suicide but money 
and imperishable fame.” 


At 4pm on July 24, 1883, 
spectators crammed on 
eadh bank saw Webb dive 
into the river wearing the 
same red costume he had 
worn to cross the Channel 
eight summers before. He 
was instantly gripped by 
the force of the current. 

Charles Sprawson’s clas- 
sic study of the swimmer as 
hero. Haunts Of The Black 
Masseur (Cape, 1992), 
describes Webb heading 
straight for fixe whirlpool: 
“At first he kept on his way 
swimming, then abruptly 
he threw up his arms and 
was drawn undec Bis last 
words to the boatman had 
been, *lf I die, they will 


do something for my wife.* 

“Some days later his 
body was found by fisher- 
men four miles below the 
rapids. It had been delayed 
by the force of the whirl- 
pool Hte red silk costume 
had been torn to shreds, 
and his skull exposed. He 
had probably hit the sub- 
marine rocks he feared at 
the sides of the whirlpool." 

He lies burled in the 
Oakwood cemetery at the 
edge of theJFalls. fn isos, 
in what would have been 
his 80th yean they built the 
Webb Memorial at his 
birthplace in Dawley Its 
sample inscription reads, 
“Nothing Great Is Easy". 


S ports people who 
behave badly are often 
accused of childish- 
ness as If this were a bad 
thing. But what sport des- 
perately needs is not less 
but more childishness. 
Would, for example, the 
Tour de France currently 
be in such a mess if the 
organisers had years ago 
introduced “childish" rules 
compelling the riders to go 
round corners with one 
foot scraping on the ground 
speedway-style, included a 
section of the route in 
which the competitors had 
to give a friend a lift on 
their handlebars and 
awarded dally time bonuses 
for those who did the 
longest skid? I think not. 

Nor I suspect would 
cricketers make such an 
unseemly fuss about poor 
Ibw decisions If, instead of 
the umpires, all arbitration 
was passed “childishly " 
into the hands of the large, 
tough player from the coun- 
cil estate everyone else is 
afraid of. 

The sport which would 
benefit most from a return 
to the zest and innocence of 
the playground is football. 
These are the radical new 
rules I would like to see 
Sepp Blatter and his Fife 
henchmen implementing at 
the earliest op p ortu nity 
First, the pitch must be 
radically altered. 

Goalposts, naturally 
should be replaced by 
jumpers while the exact 
position of the “bar" 
should be determined by a 
big argument between the 
goalkeeper (“It went over 


my hands and I was stretch- 
ing and jumping") and the 
opposition player who Is 
claiming the goal (“No you 
weren’t. Your knees were 
j bent and you were leaning 
over to one side") and even- 
tually resolved by a 
wrestling match (single 
submission the winner; no 
fists, kicking or biting). 

One touchline should be 
dearly demarcated by a 
hedge, wall or line of 
parked cars, and the other 
will lie at the point which 
both sets of players agree is 
so for away they cannot be 
bothered to run after the 
ball any more once It has 
gone beyond it. 

At random moments dur- 
ing the game the size of the 
pitch may be altered by: 
another game involving 
smaller players starting up 
in one corner; a group of 
girls determined to play 
elastic skips; a gang of 
youths on bicycles who are 
using the game as a cover 
for experimentation with 
cigarettes; an elderly cou- 
ple in an Austin Allegro 
who set up a picnic table 
and chairs and declare that 
“if that ball hits any of this 
crockery you'll catch it". 

The match will last from 
“after lunch" until “tea", a 
length of time calculated 
by having an old-fashioned 
school dinner lady boil a 
cabbage until it is done — 
roughly four hours. Half- 
time will be taken when the 
two biggest players decide 
they are thirsty and will go 
on for as long as it takes 
one of the competitors 
(usually the youngest or 
weakest) to go to the near- 
est shop and buy bottles of 
pop and a selection of 
Blackjacks, fruit salads and 
those pink shrimp things 
that seem to have been 
made ont of sweetened 
polystyrene. 

The game will end when 
the cabbage Is boUed to a 
pulp and the dinner lady 
appears on the touchline 
yelling. “Your tea’s on the 
table. Come in this instan t. 

I don’t care If you are 3-2 


down and just about to take 
a penalty young feller me 
lad. you’re not letting good 
food go to waste. No argu- 
ments and stop that mutter- 
ing or you’ll not be playing 
at all next week.” 

In keeping with the prac- 
tice of childhood football 
Fife will introduce new 
rankings for players in Imi- 
tation of the popular sys- 
tem, "Gary’s Worth At 
Least Two Of The Titchy 
Kids”. Under the rankings 
an established national star 
will be the equivalent of 
two youth team players or a 
dozen members of the 
under- 12s squad. 

This will lead to greater 
tactical flexibility for 
coaches and more chance 
for good players to show off 
by dribbling round dozens 
of youngsters, sometimes 
while kneeling down or 
using only their wrong 
foot. 

It would also create some 
interesting matches. Who 
would not be fascinated, for 
example, by the chance to 
see bow Arsenal’s current 
XI would Care against the 
packed defence of an entire 
primary school represent- 
ing Kenny Dalglish’s 
Newcastle? 

Team selection duties 
will not stop there. The 
coach will also be expected 
to designate one team 
member per match who has 
to play in wellies and 
another who is not allowed 
to get dirty because “we're 
off to our Auntie Ethel's 
after”. 

A S FOR discipline, Fife 
will administer a sys- 
tem of humiliating 
childish punishments. 
Clearly the prospect of a 
ban. fine and the country's 
disapprobation was not 
enough but would David 
Beckham have so rashly 
kicked ont at Diego 
Simeone if he thought it 
would result in him being 
forced to play three 
matches this season wear- 
ing a pair of his sister's 
knickers? 


A Rose by any other name, 
such as Chuasiriporn 
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T HE best way to settle 
nerves in a play-off is to 
face an amateur It is an 
economic argument Mark . 
O'Meara would maintain that 
the title at Royal Birkdale was 
everything. “This one above 
an,” he said, approximately; 
with the claret jug in his 
hand. But against Brian Watts 
there was the small matter of 
big money to think about as 
well as the crown. The winner 
took £300,000 and the runner- 
up only £188,000. Pressure 
indeed. 

In the biggest prize in the 
women's game two weeks ear- 
lier that was not the case. Se 
Ri Pakhad to face the worst of 
all play-offs in the US Open, or 
so it seemed: sudden death on 
the one hand, unreadiness for 
it on the other Jenny 
Chuasiriporn pushed it to a 
play-off with a 40-footer at the 
final hole. Se Ri Pak, to save 
the day had waded into a duck 
pond for her shot to the green. 
It was only a bogey but even 
bogeys have their day 
And for the South Korean 
there were compensations: 
she could play off for the title 
without having to worry 
about the money The Ameri- 
can Chuasiriporn, as an ama- 
teur; had no claim on the 
£168.000 that was up for grabs. 
Se RI Pak was so relaxed she 
could have fallen over, except 
that Is not her style. She won 
on the second extra hole, for 
her second major victory of 
the Season and made the 
rooltie-af-the-year title — the 
20-year-old is in her first full 
season with the US LPGA — 
the most Irrelevant prize 
since Fite's fair-play award. 

Chuasiriporn, 21 a few days 
later; went home to Tixno- 
nhim. Maryland, bemoaning 
her capabilities with the nine- 
iron, the source of several of 
her ills. She should consider 
Dennis Bergkamp's left foot; 
having something to lean on is 
no bar to greatness. Chuasiri- 
pom might have to handle a 
little of that “I imagine the 
media stuff is not going to last 
too long," she said naively 
after the event at Blackwolf 
Run in Kohler: Dream on. 

The Impact has already 

been made at Duke College, in 

North Carolina, where regis- 
tering her achievements has 
become almost tedious. 
Chuasiriporn (to pronounce it 
properly the “u" Is redundant) 
in her three years at Duke has I 



Major player ... the amateur Chuasiriporn phl wuonson 


twice won the colleges cham- 
pionship and twice led her 
university to the team title. 

There are echoes of Annika 
Sorenstam, whose praises the 
Swedes could not contain in 
1992, the year before she grad- 
uated firom the amateur 
ranks. Sorenstam confirmed 
all the promise, winning the 
US Open in her first year on 
the LPGA Tout: Last season 
her winnings topped fl2 mil- 
lion, a record for one season. 

Chuasiriporn, though, has 
unfinished business at schooL- 
her fourth year at Duke to 
complete, which will take her 

to the summer of 1999. This 
week the Curtis Cup beckons, 
at the Minikahda Club in Min- 
neapolis. This was once 
steamroller territory for the 
United States: the amateurs of 
Great Britain and Ireland 
would roll over and be flat- 
tened with some regularity 
rather as the Ryder Cup team 
did at that time. 

But worms turn and at 
Prairie Dunes In 1986 the 
British and Irish golfers - 
decided they had had enough 
of being pulled apart Since 
that fateful summer the Cup 
has only once floated back 
across the pond. In six compe- 
titions Great Britain and Ire- 
land have won four, the United 
States one and the other was 
tied. 

This competition could go 
either way The Americans 


will be led by the 49-year-old 
Carol Semple Thompson, a 
record-breaking 10th appear- 
ance in the Cup. Kim Rostron, 
the British ladies’ amateur 
champion will lead the GB & 1 
team. The average age of the 

visiting side Is 24 . which puts 
youth on their side, and the 19- 
year-old Rebecca Hudson from 
Doncaster is surely a future 
professional. 

The Curtis Cup will give 
Chuasiriporn no time to dwell 
on past achievements. Match- 
play is sport at its confronta- 
tional best There will, 
though, be an added incentive 
for the Duke University 

senior 

In the US team is a fresh- 
man (they never call them 
fresh women) from Duke Uni- 
versity called Beth Bauer 
Between them they will proba- 
bly never earn what Grant 
Hfll. a basketball alumnus 
picked up last summer (£80 
million over seven years for a 
shoe sponsorship) but for the 
next 12 months they will be 
jostling each other as the best 
golfer on the campus and the 
best in US college sport 

In a few years they will both 
be chasing the rainbow’s pot 
in the professional game, as 
Hudson. Becky Morgan and 
Alison Rose in the visiting 
team may be, but this week- 
end nothing will count as 
much. The money is not in 
the frame. 

















Saints fail 
their test 
in the west 


Andy Wilson in Swansea 


I F THE people of South 
Wales knew one thing about 
the northern code before last 

night, it was that Wigan are 
the team to beat At Vetch 
Field they saw for themselves 
that the men from Central 
Park are in a different league. 

St Helens were a huge dis- 
appointment but Wigan 
looked invincible. This was 
their eighth successive Super 
League victory, taking them 
two points clear of Leeds at 
the top. 

Saints have now lost their 
last six matches to their arch- 
rivals. Sbauo McRae, the 
Australian coach who guided 
them to successive Challenge 
Cups, will have talks this 
week about his future with 
the club. 

Wigan had stars in every 
position, but the brightest 
were Kris Radlinski at full- 
back and Denis Betts in the 
second row. Radlinski scored 
two tries as well as providing , 
a rock-solid last Vine of de- 1 
fence, and if there has been a 
better performance by a for- 
ward all season than Betts's 
here, it must have been 
something. 

Two things seem guaran- 
teed about a rugby league 
match in Swansea. First it 
will rain, and It did. Second, 
there will be a good fight 
early on. 

Andy Farrell and Damien 
Smith provided it Farrell's 
strong reaction understand- 
able given the Australian cen- 
tre's dangerous high tackle. 
But it did not take Farrell 
long to regain his composure. 

Anthony Sullivan. Saints' 
Welsh winger, had already 
done well to clear the danger 
from an intelligent kick from 
the Great Britain captain but 
was powerless to prevent Rad- 


linski scoring from a second. 
Farrell converted from near 
the touchline. 

Bobbie Go ui ding pulled two 
points back for Saints with a 
10th -minute penalty, but mid- 
way through the half an error 
by Paul Atcheson gifted 
Wigan the position for Rad- 
linski to scare his second. 

Farrell added a second goal 
when Apollo Perellni played 
the ball incorrectly, and by 
the half-hour mark Wigan 
bad virtually wrapped up the i 
game. Gary Connolly scored 
their third try, stepping in- 
side a flat-footed Karle 
Hammond. 

Saints staunched the flow 
for 14 min utes of the second 
half, with Chris Smith pulling 
off an excellent cover tackle 
on Danny Moore. But Farrell 
finally found a way through, 
sent (dear by a precision pass 
from Tony Smith, who darted 
over hims elf after Saints sub- 
stitute Paul Davidson had 
released a crazy pass with his 
first touch. 

Tony Smith soon won the 
race to another perfect Far- 
rell grubber to score. St Hel- 
ens avoided further humilia- 
tion but this was still a 
chastening experience. The 
only Saint who could take 
much consolation from the 
night was their Australian 
prop Brett Golds pink — who 
has signed to play for Wigan 
next season. 

• St Helens have signed Paul 
Adamson, a ball-playing prop 
whose brother Matt made last 
year's Super League Austra- 
lia team, as a direct replace- 
ment for Goldspink. 


St Hal— m s Afcheson. C Snrtlh, D Smltfi. 
Newlava. Sullivan. Long. Goulding: 
Goldspink. Cunningham. Perellni. Joynt 
Scultnorpe. Mjrtyn. Substitutes! 
Anderson, Davidson, Hammond, 
Picks vence. 

Wigan: HadtlnsU; Bell. Connolly. Moore. 
Robinson; Paul. T south; O'Connor, 
McCormack. Mestrov. Balts. Houghton. 
Farndl. Substitutes: Gil incur . P Johnson, 
CabMly. Clarke. 

IWsi c S Cummings (Widnes). 



Strong-arm tactics . . . Sculthorpe of St Helens hauls Haughton to the ground during Wigan’s rout of their arch-rivals 
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The night the dancing girls vamped the Vetch 


Grahame Lloyd hears Welsh voices sing the praises of giving 
the 1 3-man code a home in the rugby union citadel of Swansea 


T HEY came from St 
Helens, they came 
from Wigan— and 
not a few came from 
South Wales in general, and 
Swansea In particular, as - 
the Super League Road- 
show rolled into town. 

The Vetch Field, home of 
Swansea City FC. might 
have seemed an unlikely 
setting but 8,572 fans 
turned up on a wet Sunday 
evening to help persuade 


the 13-man code’s powers- 
that-be that Swansea is the 
place to be. 

The code has been down 
this road before— four 
times, in fact — and still the 
northern game has failed to 
take root in South Wales. 
But post-professional 
trauma in rugby union, not 
to mention the shambolic 
state of the 15-man game in 
Wales at the moment, has 
raised hopes of success. 


The Swansea bid fora 
Super League place is in 
competition with Cardiff 
and Gateshead for one. pos- 
sibly two. new franchises. 
Swansea may have drawn 
first blood because only 
4,500 watched Castleford 
beat Warrington at the 
Arms Park on Saturday . 

Super League insists no 
decision has been made yet. 
Its managing director Man- 
rice Lindsay dismissed a 


claim, by the Wales rugby 
league team manager Mike 
Nicholas that Gateshead al- 
ready bad the nod, 

“It is an open secret 
among the leading players’ 
agents in Australia that 
Gateshead will be the new 
team," said Nicholas. ‘It is 
nothing short of a 
disgrace." 

Not so. said Lindsay. “This 
attack on Super League is as- 
tonishing. There’s been no 
pre-conceived agreement 
Mike's claim is irrational, 
totally unbelievable and 
sheer nonsense." 

The sport's chiefs will 


meet on August 15 to pon- 
der and will announce their 
decision three days later. 
"Stadium facilities, finan- 
cial infrastruct u re and sup- 
porter base are the three im- 
portant factors," said 
Lindsay helpfully. 

Last night’s pre-match 
entertainment at the Vetch 
— dancing girls, a loud 
band, an even louder MC 
and a video screen — went 
down weLL St Helens 
brought their mascot, St 
Bernard the Dog. but Wig- 
an’s equivalent, a local pie 
man, appeared not to have 
made the trip. 


Jason Carpenter, a 27- 
y ear-old Port Talbot steel- 
worker, had brought his 
girlfriend Clare Lewis to 
eelebrategettingback 
together. "Pm delighted to 
see rugby league back in 
South Wales," he said, “and 
Hove all the razzmatazz." 

“I don’t know much about 
rugby league," Clare admit- 
ted. “I know it’s different to 
rugby union bat it’s men In 
shorts, so Pm all right.” 

Wyndham Evans, a for- 
mer Swansea City foot- 
baller and now secretary of 
Llanelli FC, was pleased to 
see the Vetch Field nearly 


haven’t seen a 
league game In the flesh and 
I want to soak up the atmo- • 
sphere. The game warrants 
a chance here, and there 
couldn’t be a better time 
with union unfortunately 
In chaos.” 

Gary Clarke, a 29-year- 
old window fabricator from 
Aberdare, made no bones 
, about it: “You’ve got to have 
it down here, I don't care 
whether in Cardiff or Swan- 
sea. because the crowds for 
union are fading away. 
Neath have just gone 
through — we need rugby 
league in South Wales." 


Stuart Raper is net atoog 

Arms Park provide the cata- 
lyst for his players to rcca£ 
ture form not seen smee their 
stirring run to the C hallen ge 
Cun quarter-finals in March, 
winning in Wales bad per- 
sonal significance. 

Although Raper was bom 
in Sydney and his father, 
johnny, was an Australian 
rugby league great, nls 
mother hailed from Pontar- 
dawe. north of Swansea — the 
daughter of Ronnie James 
who, Raper discovered on Sat- 
urday night, once fought Ike 
Williams for a British Empire 
boxing title before 97,000 fans. 

Castleford and Warrington 
did not attract quite that 
many: 92,563 less, to be exact. 
But that can be put down to a 
offputting kick-off time, a 
dearth of star names and the 
paucity of the Super League 
promotional budget 

Cardiff still look the stron- 
gest of the three contenders 
for a franchise for next year, 
with their smart 14,000 
capacity stadium and the sup- 
port of the rebel rugby union 
club. 

If they do get the nod from 
the existing Super League 
dubs, following a report by 
Ddovtte-Touche on August 7. 
the fens of Castleford and 
Warrington, who made up 
About half the crowd, will 
relish a return visit. 

The amber-and-blacks saw 
Dean Sampson Inspire Cas 
Wtth a magnificent perfor- 
mance, capped by a rampag- 
ing solo fry. although the 
scores were locked at 16-16 
until a drop goal from Brad 
Davis oh 75 minutes. For the 
primrose-and-blues an enjoy- 
able weekend, result ex- 
cepted, was capped by the 
chance to hurl abuse at the 
referee Steve Ganson. whose 
decision to refer a late touch- 
down by Gary Chambers to 
his video assistant led to a 
"No Try' verdict 
• Bradford have agreed a 
£140.000 deal for Nathan 
McAvoy. the 21-year-old Sal- 
ford Reds and England centre. 
The Bulls have swooped to 
land McAvoy who still has 18 
months of his Salford con- 
tract to run. 



Ci«(l«(tr4l Gay; ElMoon. Mather. 
Crltcniey, Chapman; Maionay. Da/ls; 
Smnjfflon. Orr, Sykes, P Smith. Hart ami. 
Varies. MrtutMi M Smith. McKoii. 
Fort. Schick 

WM.lngt u i Penny; Rudd. EaflJf. Kohe- 
Love, Roach; Doyle, Briers, Hilton. Farrar. 
Nuttey. MeCurria. Tuuta. WalnwrighL 
M M IIW Mi Fowcott, Chambers. Knott 
Causey. 

R eferee, S Ganson (SI Helens) 


Football 


Smith’s £1 Om spree is just the start 


InterToto Cup: Samsunspor2 Crystal Palace 0 (agg 4-0) 


Ian Ross 


E VERTON's manager 
Walter Smith looks set 
this week to lift his 
spending to almost £10 mil- 
lion by signing Monaco’s 
Scottish international John 
Collins and Olivier Dacourt, 
the highly regarded Stras- 
bourg player. 

But, significantly for a club 
which has spent the past 18 
months rummaging in the 
bargain basement, the spend- 
ing will not stop with the 
arrival of two midfielders of 
genuine quality. 

Smith's belief that the 
squad he inherited needs an 
expensive overhaul is 
apparently now shared by bis 
chairman Peter Johnson, who 
has in the past been accused 
of refusing to loosen his 
club's purse strings. 

In the hope that Smith will 
sell those players he deems 


After Dacourt, who will 
cost £3.8 million, and Collins, 
priced at £2.3 million, have 
been acquired Smith will try 
to sign a new goalkeeper and 
another central defender to 
play alongside Mate razz i and 
the Croatian Slaven Bilic in a 
new-look, three-man defen- 
sive system. 

Smith bas already Inquired 
about the £3.5 million-rated 
Napoli goalkeeper Pino Tag- 
lialatela, which suggests the 
Norwegian Thomas Myrhe 
may pay a heavy price for his 
inconsistency towards the 
end oflast season. 






surplus to requirements once 
he bas finished shopping, 


Johnson has agreed to sanc- 
tion at least two more major 
transfers. 

Smith has already invested 
£3.2 million In the Italian cen- 
tre-back Marco Materazzi. 
who exchanged Perugia for 
Merseyside 10 days ago. 



Collins . . . £2Jm price 


Once Smith bas added a 
touch of steel and artistry to a 
squad which preserved their 
Premiership status with some 
difficulty two months ago, he 
will immediately launch Op- 
eration Deadwood. 

To the delight of his chair- 
man Smith win seek to cut 
Evarton’s mounting wage bill 
by offloading as many as six 
players. 

Dieter Hamann. Germany’s 
World Cup midfielder. Is set 
to complete his £5 million 
move from Bayern Munich to 
Newcastle after undergo big a 
medical in the next two days. 

Personal terms have been 
agreed with the player, who 
win be 25 next month. 

Hamann’s arrival will leave 
Kenny Dalglish's squad with 
an excess of midfield players, 
which may pave the way for 
Rob Lee to return to London, 
with either West Ham or his 
former club Charlton. 

England’s Women marked 
Hope Powell's first game as 
national coach with a spirited 
performance against Sweden 
at Dagenham yesterday but 
still lost the friendly 1-0. 

After creating most of the 
first-half chances England 
went down to an 84th-minute 
goal from the substitute Malm Late starter ... Ian Wright made his West Ham. debat as a 
Mas tram. substitute in the I-i draw at Motherwell alah haAvey 


Venables out of Europe 


Christian Bright bi Samsun 


F OR Terry Venables, who 
th o u g h t nothing in his 
time as Australia’s man- 
ager of regular round-the- 
world trips, an excursion to 
one of Turkey’s farthest-flung 
Black Sea outposts most, rela- 
tively speaking, have been 
akin to a stroll down to the 
shops. But it still seemed an 
extraordinarily Jong way to 
go to take a first look at Crys- 
tal Palace, especially when 
his new team showed little in- 
clination to progress In the 
InterToto Cup. 

Knowing that a return to 
the Premiership is the prior- 
ity, Venables shed no tears 
over Palace's exit from 
Europe's most derided compe- 
tition. Advancing another 
two rounds to qualify- for the 
TJefe Cup would, Venables 
logically reasoned, have 
knackered them and seri- 
ously impaired their chances 
of a bright start in the First 
Division. 

Only three minutes bad 
elapsed when that distant 
likelihood of Defa Cup glory ' 
vanished. That was as leng as 


it took for Kevin Miller, who 
was not blameless for the 
goals Palace conceded in the 
first leg of this third-round 
tie, to commit his next 
howler. Caught off his line 
when Arslan Imdat attempted 
a lofty shot instead of the ex- 
pected cross. Miller could 
only palm the ball down to 
Dagdelen Ugur, whose square 
pass to Aykut Serkan was 
converted into an easy goal 

In the absence of the in- 
jured Attilio Lombardo and' 
Sasa Curcic, plus- Paul War- 
hurst who still, laughably, 
had a suspension. Imposed at 
Blackburn three years ago 
hanging over him, Venables j 
had drafted in ' two young 
reserves. Haydon Mullins and 
Steve Thomson. Both per- 
formed creditably in midfield, 
although it was the returning 
pair of veteran central de- 
fenders, .David Tuttle and 
Andy Linlghan, . who earned 
most managerial plaudits. “I 
thought we did quite well,” 
added Venables. "We de- 
served to get something out 
of it.” 

The manager’s view was In 
a definite minority. Palace en- 
joyed jflenty of possession but 


not until they raised the 
tempo in the second half did 
they appear to have a clue 
what to do with so much of 
the ball. Miller was required 
to make for more saves than 
his opposite number Allium 
Boukar, an eccentric Camer- 
oonian who always seemed to 
have come too far for crosses 
until, invariably, he got a 
flailing hand to them. 

Matt Jansen’s jinkin g runs 
gave Venables most encour- 
agement for the future and it 
was the livewire forward’s 
low cross that created Pal- 
are’s one worthwhile chance. 
The substitute Clinton Morri- 
son hammered that against 
the crossbar in the 75tb min- 
ute. after which Palace must 
have Sensed it was not their 
raght. Confirmation that it 
■was not arrived in the last 
Wh f D Serkan waited 
for Miller to commit himself 

Whan, «! s«rttan. ■ ’■ c “ 11 - W" 

R *** r ** 1 0 OraDharr (Austria). 


IMAGINE: JUST 4 CHANGES OF UNDERPANTS TO LAST 9 MONTHS! 


Forgive our metaphor, but with only a few chances to change your team you could have a very uncomfortable fantasy football season, 

Things could get a bit sticky around April. What it Micky Owen gets sold abroad 9 What if Shearer gets injured? What if Spurs win? 

Unless you play the original game, that is. Where you Tight to build a team in your own league auction. 

Then make unlimited instant team changes all season to keep your team in the hunt. 

Play the aficionado's football game against a league of your friends. And smell nice. 


Call 0171 387 0099 now for your free 4 weeks trial Or check the website www.fantasyleague.co.uk 
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Blazing saddles . . . Australia’s Stuart O’Grady, left gets his head down to beat Giuseppe Calcaterra, centre, and Orlando Rodrigues to the line photograph: laufentrsours 

Ullrich awaits the Alpine heat 


William Fotheringham in Grenoble on a second stage win for 
O’Grady as the yellow-jersey wearer cruises between mountains 


T HE stage-, of.-transition, 
from Provence to the Alps 
yesterday was surely the 
calm, before the storm. 
Today's three major climbs — 
the Croix de Per, the Gallbier 
and the drag to the finish at 
Les Deux Alpes — will be 
decisive in the battle for the 
yellow jersey and there Is a 
chance the weather wfll break 
and we will have thunder- 
storms. Meanwhile, the police 
h partin g drug investigations 
across France will, no doubt, 
return from their weekend 
break refreshed for the fray. 

Even though the llB-nule 
stage from Valreas included 
the eight-mile rfimh of the Col 
de Rousset, Jan Ullrich and 
his rivals were aware it was 
merely a foretaste of what 
awaits. With the minds qf the 
stars elsewhere — on saving 
strength rather than worry- 
ing about the latest drug reve- 
lations — it was a day for 
journeymen, and six relative 
underdogs were allowed to 
gain more than 10 minutes. 


. . -The Italian.Giuseppe Calca- 
terra and the Portuguese Or- 
lando Rodrigues had been lib- 
erated, by foe departures of 
their respective team leaders 
Mario Clponini and Abraham 
Olano. The other four, former 
maillots jaunes Stuart 
I O’Grady .and Laurent Des- 
-bienSr the US Postal Service 
team's Dane Peter Metnert- 
Nielsen and foe Pau stage 
winner Leon van Bon are 
I men of the autobus, and can 
be expected to take their 
places in the group of non- 
climhers as it chugs to the 
finish today. 

They left foe bunch behind 
amid : deep-blue lavender 
fields, fortified stone-built 
hilltop villages and, rocky hill- 
sides covered in scrubby oak 
trees. The tunnel at foe top at 
the Rousset marked foe entry 
to foe dramatic limestone pla- 
teaux and gorges of foe Ver- 
cors, and the last 40 miles Into 
Grenoble were a sub-Alpine 
m&Iange of hayfields, chalets, 
and the occasional ski lift. 


- Ullrich’s ■ Telekom team 
have- continually let riders 
who are no threat, overall de- 
part to contest stage wins; on 
Saturday’s stage to Carpen- 
tras im bon de sortie — cycling 
slan g for a day ticket to the 
front line — was given to a 
large group, including the 1996 
maillot Jaime Stephane Hen- 
lot, with the young It alia n 
DanleleNardello fastest in the 
six-man gallop for the inw. 

Having sped down into Gre- 
noble from the Vercors, the 
sextet feinted and sparred 
their way into foe final 500 
metres, where foe stage finish 
turned into a straight fight 
between Calcaterra and 
O’Grady. The Italian was a fine 
sprinter in his youth and he 
duly got the jump on the Aus- 
tralian. But his speed is fading 
with age and O’Grady nipped 
past in the final metres. Since 
winning foe PruTour in May, 
foe man from Adelaide Tm« not 
looked back. 

At the start the delicate 
scent wafllng from foe laven- 


der fields seemed almost to 
have expunged the stench of 
scandal which has hung over 
this Tour since Dublin. It was 
almost festive business as 
usual, with little of foe ten- 
sion which was in the air 
before the riders' strike on 
Friday. The stress will again 
be palpable this morning as 
they prepare to fece foe Alps. 

However, ' there were 
reminders that all is not well. 
The TVM team turned up at 
the start with set faces, know- 
ing their days in foe race may 
be numbered. Over foe week- 
end their team manager Cees 
Priem was transferred to 


police custody In Reims over 
two seizures of banned drags; 
if be admits supplying sub- 
stances to his team and they 
are likely to be expelled as 
Festina were 10 days ago. 

Indeed, vdien the president 
of foe Tour’s disciplinary 
committee, Martin Bruin, ap- 
peared after the stage with an 
important announcement to 
make, it was assumed TVM 
were to go. As if to show that 
foe race's d isci p li n ar i a n s are 
only capable of dealing with 
small offences, Calcaterra 
was relegated to sixth for at- 
tempting — rather mildly — 
to push O’Grady off his line. 


The crowds show no signs 
of deserting the Tour, and 
flocked to the roadsides from 
campsites and colonies tie no- 
canoes. But there were plac- 
ards raTlipg on the Tour's di- 
rector general Jean-Marie 
Leblanc to resign: one read 
“the public bps the right to 
know, thanks to the police 
and the investigators’' and 
another compared erythro- 
poietin to pastis. Erythropoie- 
tin may be less damaging to 
foe liver, but it Is set to leave 
this Tour with one hell of a 
hangover. 

• William Fotheringham is as- 
sistant editor of Cycling Weekly 



The French 
addiction 
that will not 
stop for drugs 


Jon Henley in Paris 
finds the nation 
undeterred by a 
mounting scandal 

I T IS hard to think of a 
sporting event with 
quite the same home turf 
following as the Tour de 
France. Others may attract 
bigger television audiences 
but nowhere else does one 
third of a country’s popula- 
tion leave the comfort of 
home to watch 189 men 
cycle 2J500 miles. 

Every summer close to 20 
million people, from tod- 
dlers to great-grandpar- 
ents, line the village streets 
and mountain roads to hail 
la Grande Boucle. And de- 
spite the growing evidence 
that most of the competi- 
tors are probably doped up 
to the eyeballs, this year is 
no different. 

“You might have thought 
the crowds would have di- 
minished, that they would 
have been applauding foe 
police and customs officials 
and cat-calling the profes- 
sional cheats who were 
once their heroes,” said 
Thierry Desjardins, a jour- 
nalist who has covered the 
Tour for years In Le Figaro. 

“But no. The length of the 
route the crowds are cheer- 
ing the riders, cat-calling 
foe organisers and authori- 
ties, shouting sympathy for 
those who have been 
thrown out For them the 
riders are the oppressed, the 
officials the oppressors." 

It Is not as if the public is 
unaware of foe Tour's his- 
tory of drug scandals. Doc- 
tors and officials first 
raided team hotels in 
search of doping sub- 
stances in 1966. The 
following year Tommy 
Simpson died on Mont Ven- 
toux, almost certainly the 
victim of amphetamines. 

In 1978 foe yellow jersey 
holder Michel Pollentier 
was caught tampering with 
a urine «w«pi« after win- 
ning a stage on L’Alpe 
d’Hoez. A decade later foe , 
overall leader Pedro Del- 
gado foiled a test and went 
on to win the Tour. The 
Uzbek sprinter Djamolidine 
Abdoujaparov was disqual- 
ified last year after foiling 
a steroids test. 

But even foe admissions 
last week by managers and 
some riders of the excluded 
FOstina team that doping is 
routine and organised have 
barely dented France’s en- 
thusiasm for its greatest 
sporting spectacle. 

Newspapers have de- 
manded that this year’s 
race, foe 85th in a series 
that started in 1903. be 
called off. saying it is dis- 
honoured and riddled with 
hypocrisy. But nearly 60 
per cent of foe French op- 
pose the idea according to a 
poll this weekend. 

“Of course they need to 
put their house in order.” 


said Jean-Lonls Cousin, a 
Paris electrician. "The prob- 
lem is the team managers 
and the sponsors — there’s 
so much money Involved, so 
much financal pressure. But 
stop the Tour? There would 
be a riot" 

Stephanie Fierry, a shop 
assistant, agreed. "No one 
imagines the riders could 
do what they do without 
some kind of assistance," 
she said. "The people mak- 
ing all the fuss are the hyp- 
ocrites; no one’s been that 
bothered until now but 
everyone expects these men 
to do something inhuman 
Just by finishing.” 

Many people, certainly, 
have a lot of money riding 
on the Tonr. The company 
that organises It turns over 
£25 million from the event 
— Including £15 million 
Grom the sponsors, £8 mil- 
lion from television rights 
and £2 million from the 
towns It passes through. 
The competing teams have 
annual budgets of £2 mil- 
lion to £4 million each. 

But the Tour is for France 


For the French 
the Tour riders 
are not drug 
addicts. They 
are examples 
of physical 
perfection 


“not just a money machine 
but a foctory for dreams”, 
as foe chief organiser Jean- 
Marie Leblanc puts it. It is a 
national obsession, an all 
but mythical event with its 
supermen and historians. 
Le Monde called it “a vital 
part of our national and cul- 
tural heritage.” 

According to Desjardins 
foe problem is that, while 
France is in general intoler- 
ant of drug abuse, foe Tour 
riders are not, for the 
French, “drug addicts. 
They’re not down-and-outs 
but examples of physical 
perfection. 

“Just as foe public do not 
object to professional cy- 
clists doing 30,000 miles a 
year in training, they do 
not object to them using 
medically supervised 
‘tricks* to improve their 
performance. After afi, it’s 
the public who demand 
superhuman performances. 
They won’t pardon weak- 
ness — it might be called 
foe cruelty of adoration.” 

So, despite the outrage 
among what the world 
champion Laurent Jalabert 
scornfully calls “the Paris 
commentators and Intellec- 
tuals”, France will not 
abandon foe Tour. A large 
banner on a packed road in 
foe Vauclnse on Saturday 
summed it up: “The Tour is 
dead. Long live foe Tour.” 



Golf 


Clarke’s surge fails to dislodge Leaney 


Davies breezes in 


Gordon Richardson at Hilversum sees 
the Australian spurred to victory by tragkty 


D arren clarke pro- 
duced a swashbuckling 
63 to take the Dutch 
Open to the wire here yester- 
day but the Australian 
Stephen Leaney hung on for 
victory by one stroke. 

With the Ulsterman speed- 
ing to the turn in SO with 
three birdies and an eagle, 
Leaney was never going to en- 
joy the doling round as he 
did when he won the Moroc- 
can Open by eight shots ear- 
lier this year. 

Three more birdies after a 
bogey at the 10th earned 
Clarke a share of the course 
record with Lee Westwood, 
who tied for third with Nick 
Price, and Leaney, who shot a 
63 earlier in the week, but It 
was not enough. " 

Leaney managed a crucial 
up-and-down par from sand at 
the 16th and a 10-foot birdie 
at the next to allow hims elf 
the luxury of playing safe for 
a- par five after bending his 
18th tee shot behind a tree. A 
67 left him 18 under par on 266 
and earned him £133,130. 

Clarke's £88^880 cheque 
nudged his season’s winnings 
to E383JJ43 and lifted him to 
fourth in the European 
money list behind Westwood 
(£590,385); who recovered 
from a quiet start for a 67 
which included a 40-yard 
pitch-bi at the I6fli- Price 
matched Westwood’s home- 
ward 31 fix a 66 and they each • 

won. £45,036- ■ 


After three days of Justin 
Rose-mania the more sea- 
soned members of the cast 
took centre stage, with 
Westwood, Clarke and Price 
favourites for the title. 

But it was the slender 
Leaney, a 29-year-old former 
Eisenhower Trophy amateur 
malring his first app earanc e 
in thin championship, who 
took control with a serene dis- 
play of accurate shot-making 
on the tightly wooded course. 

He confessed that he had 
been deeply affected by the 
death In a London car acci- 
dent on Thursday of the wife 
of his fellow Australian pro- 
fessional Stuart Appleby, a 
dose friend. “It didn't matter 
what I shot or whether I won 
in foe light of that tragedy,” 
he said. “I wanted to win even 
more, though, for Stuart and 
it helped me stay focused. 

“I may look a gentle Chap 
on the outgide but Tto hard on 
foe inside and I wanted badly 
to beat foe top players after 
winning in 5 a- lesser field in 
Morocco. Now rm starting to 
believe in myself. My win has 
probably come too late to get 
me into foe ITS PGA champi- 
onship but my target is to 
play, for the rest of the world 
against America in the Presi- 
dent’s Gup later in foe year.” 

Leaney. who was sidelined 
fin: 15 months from December 
1993 after , surgery to dlP 

Seven centimetres off a rib to 

pggg foe pressure that caused 


a blood dot in his right 
shoulder, barely put a foot 
wrong. 

To his credit Clarke, who 
felled to make foe cut at the 
Open, produced his lowest 
score of the year to take the 
contest to foe 72nd. 

‘Tve played bad all week 
arid Trad Tpcmnnc from every- 
body,” he said. "On the range 
this morning I was duck- 
hooking, hitting it fat hitting 
it heavy but on the course I 
played great Every part at 
my game was on and its frus- 
trating to equal the record 
and lose out” 

After going out in 30 he 
three-putted the 10th and 
missed from a yard for a 
birdie at foe 12th; but in went 
six-yarders at the 13th and 
14th and he hopes to take his 
new-found form to the 
US PGA in Seattle in two 
weeks provided his wife. 
Heather, gives birth to their 
first child on schedule on 
August 6. 

Westwood found that weeks 
of tense title contention, 
which brought him three vic- 
tories, had taken their tall. He 
complained of feeling drained 
even after opening rounds of 
63 and 68 and it showed with a 
third-round 72 and again yes- 
terday. when he took 36 to go 
out . 

But he rallied with four 
birdies in the last eight boles 
and after a break will surely 
be a challenger in Seattle. 
‘Tm looking forward to a 
complete break this week and 
not touching a chib,” he said. 
“Then m get ready for foe 
US PGA.” 



Kiss of life . . . Leaney celebrates victory 


to end drought 


Elspcfth Burnside 
In Gothenburg 


T HE smile had returned 
as Laura Davies 
heaved a huge sigh of 
relief and hoisted the 
Chrysler Open trophy 
above her head here at the 
SJogarde course yesterday. 
After 10 months without a 
win the former world No. l 
was back where she 
reckons she belongs. 

Two in front going into 
the final round, she 
equalled the day’s best with 
a three-under-par 70 and 
the £18,750 was hers by six i 
shots. “After such a long 
run without a victory I was 
feeling very nervous before 
I went out today,” she said. 
“The conditions were very 
tough but I felt In controL” 
The victory mai n tained 
her remarkable record of 

having won at least once in 
Europe every year since 
she joined the Tour in 1985. 
It puts her in good heart for 
foe season’s final major, 
the Du Maurier Classic in 
Canada on Thursday. 

On another, blustery day 
when par was out of reach 
for the majority of foe field, 
Davies’ win was something 
of a stroll. She covered the 
front nine in 35, an easy 
chip-and-putt birdie at foe 
long 5th interrupting a 
string of pars. At that stage 
she was four ahead. She did 


three-putt to drop a shot at 
the 14th but her second 
eagle of the week at the 437- 
yard 15th, following a 
drive, nine-iron and 25-foot 
putt, convinced her it was 
game, set and match. 

Pia Nilsson, the Solheim 
Cup captain, was among 
the gallery and was de- 
lighted to witness Davies 
returning to form. “It is 
great to see Laura, Trish 
[Johnson] and Alison 
[Nicholas] all playing so 
well." said the Swede, who 
is totally upbeat about 
Europe’s chances of beating 
the Americans at Mnirfleld 
Village in September. “The 
nucleus of the team is 
world-class and 1 think our 
chances of victory are very, 

very good.” 

Johnson, who finished 
runner-up in foe Austrian 
Open last week, matched 
Davies’ closing round to 
finish joint second with Ra- 
quel Carrledo, who shot 73. 
For Nicholas a week that 
had started with a diagno- 
sis that she had suffered a 
recurrence of the viral 
pneumonia which has 
blighted her season fin- 
ished on a high note with a 
73 for the fourth spot 

Nicholas has decided to 
take a break fois week, but 
Johnson has opted to miss 
foe Du Maurier and con- 
tinue her European Tonr 
campaign at foe German 
Open in Hamburg. 


Only Floyd on 
par among 
US Seniors 

R AY FLOYD was foe only 
player to match par as he 
took a three-stroke lead into 
the final round of the US 
Seniors Open at Pacific Pali- 
sades, California. 

Floyd, a former Ryder Cup 
captain, bogeyed two of the 
last five hales but still headed 
the field after a 73 to stand on 
an even-par 213. 

He missed par putts of six 
and five feet respectively at 
the 14th and 18th and said 
afterwards: ‘Td like to think 
that had I putted a little bit 
better, Td come in here with a 
pretty decent-size lead. But 
I'm thrilled to be in this posi- 
tion. I have endured.” 

Hale Irwin, the leading 
money-winner on the Senior 
Tour, Dave Stockton and Isao 
Aoki of Japan shared second 
place on 216. 

Only three players managed 
to break par on Saturday but 
Irwin, who had suffered his 
worst Seniors round 48 hours 
earlier, a 77, only narrowly 
felled to join them. He had a 
71. helped by a 35-foot chlp-in 
for a birdie at the final hole. 

Tom Jenkins also managed 
a 71 and was tied at 217 with 
Hugh Baiocchi of South Af- 
rica and Roy Vucinlch. 

Jack Nicklaus was in the 
hunt after two rounds at four 
over par, but his hip injury 
appeared to deteriorate with 
every shot and on Saturday 
he slipped to a 79, his worst 
round since joining the 
Seniors Tour in 1990. He 
entered the final round 12 
shots off foe pace. 


JERRY LAMP® 
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One Thousand Guineas winner faces lengthy spell on sidelines with fractured hind leg. Chris Hawkins reports 

Cape Verdi ruled out for rest of season 


C APE VERDI, found 
to be lame behind 10 
days ago, has a hair- 
line fracture of her 
Mnri pastern and is unlikely 
to race again this season. 

Simon Crisford. racing 
manager to Godolphin, 
revealed the bad news yester- 
day, saying: “Cape Verdi has 
a small hairline fracture and 
will be out of action for some 
time. , . . 

“Obviously, with an injury 

like that we may be running 
out of time for this season, 
but we hope she will recover 
to come back next year." 

The Sagitta 1,000 Guineas 
winner h9S not been seen out 
since finishing ninth In the 
Vodafone Derby, but the plan 
bad been to run her in the 
Sussex Stakes at Goodwood 
on Wednesday. 

Lend A Hand, runner-up to 
King Of Kings in the 2,000 
Guineas, is the 4-1 favourite 
with Hill's for the Sussex 
Stakes with Starborough, 
second to Ali-Royal in the 
race last year, next best at 
5-1. 

Ali-Royal's trainer Henry 
Cecil will be represented this 
time by Bold Fact and Porto 
Foricos, the latter having 
been supplemented at a cost 
of £18.000 after winning the 
John Smith's Handicap at 
York. 

This is a big step up in class 
for Porto Foricos, who won 
the York race under a mere 
8st 31b. although in the spring 
he had finished third to 
Diktat 

The unbeaten run of Diktat 
came to an end at Newcastle 
on Saturday when in one of 
the biggest upsets of the sea- 
son the 4-11 shot went down 
by a head to Decorated Hero 
in the Reed Print Beeswing 
Stakes. 

The five-day Glorious Good- 
wood meeting starts tomor- 
row when Cecil's Hitman is a 
strong fancy for the opening 
event the Peugeot Gordon 
Stakes, where he will take on 
the Derby sixth The Glow- 
Worm among others. 

One of the bankers of the 
day will be T^bida in the 
Grosvenor Casino Hove 
Maiden Fillies' Stakes. 



Flying filly . . . Mythical Girl and Pat Eddery go clear of Rustic and MickEinane in the closing stages at Ascot on Saturday photograph; juuan Herbert 


Fflhlda. trained by Marcus 
Tregoning, made a highly 
promising debut at Newmar- 
ket recently when second to 
Mythical Girl, who franked 
the form with an all-the-way- 
win in the princess Margaret 
Stakes at Ascot on Saturday. 

Mythical Girl gave trainer 
David Loder a third winner in 
this race following Embassy 


last year and Blue Duster in 
1995. Like Embassy, she is 
now likely to go for the 
Lowther Stakes at York, al- 
though Loder will be hoping 
for a different result to last 
season when Cape Verdi 
caught Embassy in the final 
strides. 

The highlight of Thursday's 
Goodwood card is the Good- 


wood Cup, which Double 
Trigger will be trying to win 
for the third time. 

Double Trigger, written off 
by many after a series of dis- 
appointing efforts, returned 
to form with a vengeance in 
the Ascot Gold Cup when fin- 
ishing a neck second to Kayf 
Tara. The seven-year-old Is 
reported in great shape and 


down to his best racing 
weight by Mark Johnston, his 
trainer. 

Darryfi Holland keeps the 
ride on Double Trigger and 
also takes the mount on Laid 
A Hand. 

Silver Charm, (he Ameri- 
can champion who beat 
Swain by a short-bead in the 
Dubai World Cup in March. 


finished tailed-off in the San 
Diego Handicap at Del Mar, 
California on Saturday. 

This was his second succes- 
sive defeat since his exertions 
in Dubai, but be was found to 
have burst a blood-vessel by 
trainer Bob Bafiert after trail- 
ing in 22 lengths behind Mud 
Route, ridden by Gary 
Stevens. 


Yarmouth tonight 



TDNYPALBT 

TOP FORM 


TONYPALEY 

TOP FORM 


TDNYPALEY 

TOP FORM 

6.00 

AMwych Arrotv (rrij) 

Noubrl 

&1S 

Mm Legend 

hufiana Legend 

2.00 

Lightning Btatze 

Ugbbwg Blaze 

6J0 

UreirJaoq 

Ace Of Tmaps 

6.45 

Ocean Perk 

Saltan Rose 

2.30 

Yellow ROriron 

Mta 

7.00 

MkfiWshTiw 

Baffle Lowland 

7.15 

Kayofco 

hmy Dawn 

3.00 

Data Creaks 

Tbrin Creeks 

7.30 

HonrMta Hobnes 

Gypsy 

7.45 

Dangcraos Dancer 

Sweet Charily 

3.30 

Mail Shot 

Operatic 

&oo 

Drive Assmd 

Drive Assured (nap) 

8.15 

Gee Bee Boy 

ftylan 

4.00 

Sapphire Sou 

Opera faff 

8.30 

teabeDa Gonzaga 

Sweet Patoope 

8.45 

Search Party 

Staler Sargent 

430 

Golden Reprimand 

Suktan Reprimand 


taft-tendai oval track ol ItnS with 5f nit-ta. Straight rate. 

8ohg: Good It Finn. Ffrm In places. * Denotes Otters, 
fame No adwntage. 

Snm day winners: 7 00 BMOc Lowland. 

BRntarad first fine: 8 JO Sweet Patoopte. Vraored: 0.30 Ace Of Trumps 0.30 Princess Of 
Hearts. 

Figures m dockets after torse's name derate days since last oudng. J Jumps. 


C AAEDJ*. whats on handicap 

OiW2m £3.002 (8 declared) 


SKY 


15E05 HoiM(3Q|D|RHaHiHl7-e-10 A McCarthy (SON 

2B 0/546C Mm Phi# (12) tqRUcHai 9-4-6... J Nd 17 

SC* 85044 AzteRw{44)<QmCBrtfcnS-4-12 D OVrata* 81 

ja 60-0W tteagoMtteUGhnnanB-A-ra _ A Eddery (7) M 

514) 02112 «hm*Amwf17)MM>«-10 M Farina 8 8 

» £ 1«*0 SMVwMnmSUkntaJ-7-13 H HUM (3}* 79 

7(7) DOOM State HIM Drawn 6-7-10 N BaM (3) 78 

B[1> 00600 Stag fared (13) (D)U UuDnao 10-7-10 ■ Cart** 78 

jMteB5-;Akhidi Anew, 4-1 Mraf*Up.3-2NoUatta*pi]. 0-1 Am Flier. 7-1 Sfctaaie. 25-1 9tdm 
33-IHiangGnwi 


0 00E.DJP. BEST FOR JOBS SELLING STAKES 2YO 


'61 £1.865 (5 declared) 

im 

201 

4(1) 2 Uwt»JMW(2E)C«cn8-6 

■t» 0 ShwMRtz(mNnttrB-G - 

BMkv 6-t An 0( Twhb. 5-2 IMy Jan 0-1 CrardpU Far*. M Jenna. 14-1 Shams Ha 


SKY 


SO* Am 0fTm|Bn3)W Kappas B-T1 M Festoo * «98 

0 Cranlyddrtdi{Z1)JHfc8-6 H Mb 81 

U0506 J«*stac»p1)APjOTB8-6 A Mac few 87 


.55 8. 

J Ml 78 


7.00 EASTB * DWLY PRESS C0NW ™ HS STAKES 2Y0 


i« 

2 HI 

>|4) 

4fS 


' 5t £4,467 (4 declared) 

271 M8GUMMd(B)fC8tD tote 0-0. 
41 UUUih1WB(30)SfeUSkuB9-0 . 


SKY 


._ ... 8 


73011 A*Na Rone (U) (D) KkorB-ia D Bo8M 

W0 FWHMor(ieilriiieME»-11 A Mcfaob (7) 

4-6 Brie LadM. 5-2 Ktttt Tna 11-2 tag an Rina. 16-1 Fadnoor. 


J>. MAH>BI AUCT10H STAKES 2Y0 


20 
3 in 

4'.8 
50 
• P 

7 PI 


SKY 


71 £3.002 (6 declared) 

0 5MhdR|W(12)riMaggS-11 ... H Ms 79 

DIM GnnrtM)UIiiU«sB-e A HUMS (7)«fl0 

60lMte(12)HB8aare;M _ D Mm 8S 

0 Rayrifafag4)UM8-0 M Fatal 88 

0 HsttlwM|34]JHI&8-5 _ ■ Heart 79 

03 MUtafttMerrajwPaptB-3 — G Cxrtar 84 

Mtrata Hates JFarioaeB-3 N Verier — 

breCMB-o J Lam - 

14-1 HM tato" *" 1 Ho ™“ IWnl& 1 Wl te#0ne - IW| **’ P" 6 "*- 1 Sfad 1 M ■** 8-' UUW- 


8,00 — CWSSM’HJS HANDICAP 


in 

20 

Si® 

4f) 

8 lit 
Ifl 

»a 

BUI 

»m 

iino 


liJtetir.DnjUnc 


71 £3.688 (10 declared) 

WMO 8far Are pn (CO) Bfttfuy 1^9-12 .... 

?P ^W^ ni)(PlBHitti3Bal5-0-7 „ A McCartv 

ttJ06? Mn Assart (7) C Bran 4-9-4 0 

00601 H»rotLii(ti)(0)MOaiPon 0-9-2 A Eddtry p) _ 

WIU51 0MPEMf5)(CS)Dh**i7-«4 _ A HkHat* (J) 88 

flKM (Ufa OWOiP) »)"«*» 4-8-9 . L M Ms 85 

51.1CW fates 0ft IQ UOunsari .1-8-4 S CKSM (71 86 

■oremsbwustaBtflnAPAwsi^.. a ted- c 

DM SMrtJO,(l54)C4tai3-84) ... « U 

oi(hl’ a™ un, ( smw 4-,-. i i huutcq 5 

^ttTCftama 5-1 toooa IWDmftw. :_i Saley Ao.8-1 W«nartWe«ti. tetrOftSr. 


Q 0/\E.D.P. BIG NEWS BLUES' HANDICAP 

0*0 V im 2f £2,873 (9 declared) 

00014) KiriMkan(m)u Choral 3 - icki s cm m » 

WM J) hrt*BWMil»miuiwB4^wa “ IT'' « 

4SM Acfco, taps) Jlhbltr, 4-9- j “ JSS S 

WuMOlHMt. (12) URps. 4+J '"p lUtaX n 

33240 BMwAM7(12)UTaiUac44-l " 

.-OS? BMMhbvitP7)aHa«UY4-M MMr*«« 

IK35-2 mre i M ilHDmMaaOtfcafe^i? .. _ 

OOHOGniallaaBvmiBHNCJtwiai 3-8-5 m 

60535 f i wnwrtr fl ly CMlJ«53-8-j 


118) 

20 

3?l 

5,11 
86 
7a 
■ R 

9fl 








m 


COMMENTARY RESULTS 

NEWCASTLE 

771 

781 

FOLKESTONE 

772 

782 | 

WINDSOR (E) 

773 

783 

YARMOUTH (E) 

774 

784 

| AUL COURSES COMMENTARY 0891 9.99 780 

ALL COURSES RESULTS 

0891 222 790 

woKuniiMneiuiM'ianiaa* 

— ccasrai. 

i ^uudraian ky INTERACTIVE 


Windsor evening meeting 


Bgure-eitfiL track of Vbn. Kiough only rtgm-hand tuns occur in races to to imTOyto 

VnuaDy straight 51 & Gf tracks 

Going: Good to Finn. * Denotes Mktere. 

Draw: Kgh rutoerc best In sprints. 

Seven dav wdmvk None. 

BSnhorad first fine: 8.15 Haya Ta Kabah. Wsorat 7.45 Ffenfcfei-D. 


6 4 JC QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S MAIDEN STAKES ZY0 

■ I 55P 6f £3.469 ff 7 dedared) 


Folkestone Jackpot card 


SKY 


00 Antbp j) SDnw 9-0. 


ft* 


CwsijEuaace^O . 
o(TcrtPCi*9-0 — 
MEM 94). 


J Ms — 




B Meats 9-0 


IB) 

2111 ) 

3(121 
4^ 

6(9 

«(«a 
7(1(8 

tons 

11(7) 

wo? 

13117) 

14 « 

16(14) 

18(41 

17 ri 

BaUtop 3-1 Mn IfpenA 6-1 Dtb, 01 Ytrt. 7-1 rttiNo. UnOrfcirad. 6-1 tough Sodfi. 10-1 Pass Eoough. 


IBW 

_ EWlKShr9-0 

3 Ones Ban* {MjeiHMK 9-0 _ 

0 0Mon2)DBswrtT9-0 

Papa stag -ITder 9-0 

N of WobH Hanoi 9-0 

Shady Dad MUdar 9-0 

1CVW9-0 


Pat EdtefWSB 

ZTsWUSwrUi — 

Cator Maris* 

K MM! (5) 79 


snadttoC 


.RI 

G Dobrid 


1LCDM8-9 . 


060 Sfc^i lota (9|M Own 8-9 

24500 JUttnfinunPDndkU6-9 — 


A Clark — 

H M 81 

— . T SHMs 80 




1 1m 2f £2.991 (t3 declared) 


SKY 


i« 

2111 

3(9 
4 IT) 

BQ 

W 

bo 

sra 

10(13) 

11(5 

12(10 

Will) 


4HOM lata dm (IflMBMad 4-10-0 J QshaOH 

2M»7MimBBftM{33)JBEtaa4-HH) JIM 87 

0004W OsHlBBhBsatCttem H» GKe(ta«)r4-M M PHsd (G) 8G 

301413 Raw TldtrtCnMS&iangs 4-0-8 — MEdsi 88 

OimP^Jh) ( ft Lair Heriles 7-M A Bn 88 

jef Tmowta (6ffl R Arrusronq 3 9 7 — H Pries 88 

3504M Mae (52) P) P***h 6-9-2 ISarin 79 

OOOOQ &UAnB^(SJj;c)JG5lFrtMMaire 6-9-1 H PaHng 78 

60)0 la Tho SMka (21U Com 4-8-13 ■ Rotarti 71 

36E3I Ha»**8l8»f(7)(0)UlAPore«4-M_. D Rarttsa 88 

4J0CK VMaraqdiLJd m USdW 9-8-0 C RoMr 88 

4)0000 Mate 02) CHapaa 4-84) MENS) 70 

602030 hn7Dariga(I)PMfcMI5-a-0 Man Cook (B)* 81 


BsBhpT-jrtukdiHaii 9-20KwPsk. 11-3 Tasrt.8-1 Varfajo u ghlad 


Y RICHARD AND JACK WBBIAN HLUES 1 H*CAP 


SKY 


6f £3,591 fl3 declared) 

UPsdteltatraBmROTtoiwi 7-6-12 

065113 l«ar» Dam (101 M)K Huy 4-9-1 2 

0-0600 Lad»Chrttto$B)0Bs*rti3-M D 

UJi 1fir*DPtoWAin*3-M D 

65W4S PMlBMinn (DUI Itai 7-9-7 B 

323300 Th*»0«aailBn (3) (CfiRHgdgu 7-9-1 T Mas 

SBZXSftMTtoftqRHann'- 7 ^ - 

000880“ 

04)040 


IS 
2(111 
3(51 
*113) 

5i3 
iiB 
7i)J) 

•iTI 
SR 
M HI 
11-71 
O(10| 

13(1) 

D Ms b: 5-1 toy Paso. 6-1 Kg*o. 7-1 1 »MBsFibm. TWr OsnamBoMIhs. 8-1 PaUBteiCD. 


.■ tart m*S0 


000600 Bdss (11) Us P DuMU 3-8-13 N Marti 78 


Y/\ ^ NAISMBTHS MABTEW STAKES 2YO 


Sin 

40 

sun 

813 

7(11) 

Bin 

8 ( 8 ) 

1001 
ii a* 


'51 £3^41 fii declared} 

DaMttlMB PNing 9-0 


SKY 


50 FfM*S»4) (fj) JJsrtieB-O 

• JabrsEosill) U ImaM-nM 

iROMM 




* U 


G Laris 9-0 

BUtaiA-9.. 


PMEddij — 

DM^bJ = 

0 

0 HMae(MBIMKB-9 

433 ta d Cfr arr ly (igujatB fl-9 


Mfcw 1 -4 a«wt Mir. r-J Darwraa Dancer. I W CHara BeUi. 13-3 BwMon Sep, 8-1 n/t Pfifiy. 


8a1 5 D®B UJPT0N ALS0P HANDICAP 


10) 

2« 

3(61 

in]) 

8(7) 

8p 

7(111 

iltf) 

8Bt 

MW 

11 IIQ 
KM 

13 rs 


1m3t135yda £2.981 i13deciared) 

106063 W 
«-2E Csa 
50015 


SHSff ,M " 10 toaraa taartna (7) 81 

4-9-9 JJ teMMf 87 


TOC Hispai 749-9. 


KSgiewsr^ 


.Pari Edrienr 
-A Oak 


•000*0 

044*4 

169*6 

KM 

■03030 

000331 

(WOO 


sawsssf** 


.TSmfa* 
. JOrin 


88 
85 
81 
n 

88 

. ICl dwi MI 

ttaa (Map pqwihm 6-7-10 - fate OMn 88 

Hilling: 5-1 CwfaBw. 6-1 IW>n^.TatoO(Baiar.a«ai. 8-1 Ma Prenaa fcgnaai, Cues anw}, 


_-- HCC^4-8- 1 q 

mursARrns84-8^ . 


Q^4 gMCORESTffHeiS BOOTH VfflrTEMAJDCT STAKES 3Y0 


1 o 

2 a 

3(4) 

API 

S* 

6(ri 

7(101 

b nu 

>S 

»(1) 

11 ® 


hm 67yds £3.630 (11 declared) 
om 

0040 

54 B8apnvsaaie8-9 TT 

0 EagMifaawauittyBKM « 

(H !#WiBate(l8tJ*:8-g 

73063 


(17)4.0^8-9 



02 Sasnii Party pt)LCm*rt 8-9 

„ 8-3 

0 Bnstar(35)?mwi8M 


- W 

to* _ 

-.ACM — 
* »*» 0) 79 


blflag. 9-4 &^iaoort.r-2Se»di Party, WUstoBcrili 5-1 OWW'sllste 8-1 Eigggais.H-l Dot 


FBgK-tantod. undutong track ol )m3t with ZS run-in. Stragtrt 6t. 

Gofcv Good to Firm ★ Denotes Mnterc 
Draw: High lumbers best in sprMs. 

Long rtistenct tnnreHerx: 

Saves day wtanerx 2.00 Gdto We're Gonzo. Lightning Btoe. 

Blinkered fist fine: 3.30 Tokay. Pnmaticcffl. Zi*on. Wsore* 3.00 TqrrtL Admire. 
Figures in brackets alter torse's name denote days stone last outing, jjunps. 


2 


'51 £2,322 (8 declared) 


181(4) 

kb ry 

TOP 

1MB 

TOO 

TOR 

1117® 

TO(7) 


Uomm 


0 Mdc MsowIbs {12} D B&crti 9-0 INMH 88 

040541 E»fiwni GOKO (7) UnNUB3ufey8-Tl Plkdtee* 88 

310121 UBtetaBtoRa(nroPSMc£n^8-l0.. A McCarthy (3) *60 

00 Mold Plan (7)4 Must 8-8 S Santas 79 

HamuBtu aar J Ftente 6-6 _G Baited] — 

2 BsWss*Gstnss(11)PEv*ns80 G Carla 87 

006630 Banin (IN R Spur 8-4 J (Man 85 

42450 Cratea (IN R Ksnnaa 8-6 P Rzanais (J) 84 

11-10 Ltfamil BbE. 3-1 ffchotei Usbssa 6-1 Wf ns Genre, 15-1 Smfeie. CradanEL 16-1 Ua M 
20-1 Mad Hara 


2-30^ 1003 CBJaRAT10N MAfDa raJJES’ STAKES 2YO 


281(9 

TO® 

2030 

S#4® 

» 02 ) 
206® 
zwna 

298 001 

aos® 

wiii) 

SSI 

2J4041 

2003 


W £4.338 (15 declared) 
AtaztaaMlanrogS-M 

0 Bekaada Oto 4 Fatdca: 8-1 1 

5 MMdofl tn)(Bf)DljdBfl-11 

BaadariBKAe-11 

523 Klr(H)flfe>m 8-11 


Box P Cob 8-11 .... 


426 lady Cassia (37) Oaten 8-11 

lady Jo 5 Dm 8-11 — 

LKAy F fcri te JDDnpS-n — 

25 HiKliaattytUiroR Ham 6-11 

6 SoksMKtePkaAa-ll 

fl Sana HI (32) j Mi s-il 

4 fine Vtrft»TpteJFa[Jc»* 8-71 

3 TsBaaBMoan03)BIBiB-1l 


R Paten — 

D Rarlasa 79 

D MandWflO 

J D Sate (9 — 

8 HUMS 88 

T date — 

87 


- T Sptea >- 

Baa M 86 

RCanran 

A Oak M 


Zabnd M Tregbidtng 8-11 


— JO! 


ite0) 87 

.8 BBS — 


Calaida 7-1 Kn. Lady Gsngta. 8-1 (fasadri, Ladr Ba. Losty FeaAer. Vino VMa, Mbs (Bfton. 


J QQ TOr CONSBATWATES M^TOfaE MBWff HflHDCAP 


r 7t £3.120 (16 declared) 

434420 TMnQasks (CO (fi V Seam 7-9-11 

6/03-0 Bca Boy (18) G Hnijai 6-1M3 


Newcastle meeting 


TQNYPALET 


Z15 Trintty 

£46 Mn Wgf> 

3.15 LswRanM 

345 - Royal Marie (nap) 

4.15 
4.45 


TOP FOR M 

“ttwT 

AknWgh 
AftnafM 

Royal KTOK 

445 SSSSRSScm 

Loft-tiandad course of lm6f y«l4rnjn-h. Sratfitmto oftdi nse^ Ihraurthout provUma j 

test 

fioiow GMd to firm. Good to pbces. ★ Daxtes bfitere. 

Dra« Kgh nuoibera best In spring 

Stf fiTte^slSCVlS Efc FO*. Supaconrragsslk «sored: JJ). 
to bracUs aftw torse's name denote dais since test «TO9- 


2 4 gTATTERSALLS MMOBI AUCTION STAKES 2Y0 
■ I 5>6f £3.542 (14 dedared) 

HD 4S5 Trteyraar anan M — — - 

20 44 ornate (32) J Betels. - 

3R -600 Daiaa8ind)r(1NT6aSBtrr6-r 

40 . ' MIBIWyialBtPJMW&artr^ 

3 (S3 543 Eaad.MWPW* rft ' s 

8(13 4 Ba8M>Tlgi(t«NrsMr9-5 - 

7(7) 0 lltertnnn(l3)M8(Eateto6-5 - 

80 j samaftuayBJJOTMfr-5 - - — 

8(11) 0 %(77)CltorW<8-fi — 

10(14) 01taMlMdBl(tNKRteS-6 -- 

110 0 MtaDhdriMM«»l.Paia#M 

12® 00 Gary Boat M) Ma a KU 8-3 

UN • torae»al*»4C**B-3 

140 00 BwquM:(16)AW«»IW 


. KfawyaM 
. .. j Parian 
l Chanocfc 
S Rnaanam (71 
.. i Canto 

. KU Tfnktar 

G Pad* 

C tartar 
Pan HdCmai 
1 Ureas 

.... «fex*> 

hub ta 
... Martta Maya 
...._ J FURtol 


re 


Beta 4-1 SMk 6-1 Espte, 6^1 5«S0rri UW. MM M*. 8-1 Uortsr sa 1W W-1 UsaiUi !2-« 
PtVflWV DWflP 

HteiaaK DUtaiMtenniwirni (■wter6ndbtaB.nWflBwS.MrJl li 3timMnnw.i 

u KS StiS tu mPiii ^^ 1 (si iw?- u- Qrarf fiGiw t md toi kH Zl nt 

iSliBl irirTwi ML MR Erii Wb otm JCSei Imhj 

ic*. steTOM inter naan. MU <w Kito ate M* |MMa> 

- mo strain, toouvs t>,teai lad H 'A 

tttjAat am 3 at W »■ tad tataj 

wo an* 1 '' 

^n. witfAiii Bran hJrtn t.4)l J 

CUtacsd a*"" ruv WMfcsr 1 *’ , ‘ ssa» 

MMiiM inUMfrM'temtonr *Pate»a mb axt &1 Wra ante Fid Odio Mi. W 
SaMMiwUMSfl tBBrtartdBf 6tefFMg C aiMdcte Pnmm Jt^rijVn i.t«utasM J 
i8.i3UtetaJMB)iMtfito^a+m. 



2*45 608 G0R>UUI SKKS MAJDB1 STAKES 


K Hodgson 37 
Ktbrtsy«90 


J Forma — 


1m 2f £3.436 (5 declared) 
b ted tato (11) Ua MRnelcy 6-9-7 — 

63l«yDaipaada(1fiLtiByiktees54-2 . 

632 Ataato(14)WaU5«0ue3-8-11 . - 

30? BMw te Alfa 01 C Thornton 3-8-6 

(Mate's BB A Mn 3-8-6 

6-13 Alai Ifilk 4-1 Bn» lie A Uta. 5-1 My Dtspcadi 12-1 tod land AM Ow^s id 
FORM am - lard Late DaA new danernc. 7» <d a 1»1 ttont CaHk a D^cds*. lata S' Jfi 
tteaatai 12-1 ObmH tasrua. tfttoaw 2foi. leu m om pace. 3rd o(8. JS Wte h/jmv : re mdr 

6dm Aar NteAMapnadDA elate «srmM3f.ewytoanre iru oosnarsoi ' w***™ 

Pun* a Wnanr insirte Gd. Blsa Bo A 8ka Hdd a toatey #an «4rnl3 •» l* «- fl 

rwa* man. an n 3. » men) 5>*g (mi/finaA &>3! o»mte» m. '■< • 

NMHmdiua. 


3 4 e ST UODWBi MAIDEN STAKES 

1 1 w5f £3.386 {5 dedared) 

10 383020 ABnafa (17) D *ta 3-9-1) 

2® 4^50 AnMai SooMs (08 JBesy 3-8-9 .. 

3(4 0Q53E Bote Am « Nfl T EorMiy 8-8-9. 

4(1) 4 lasted** (to 0RU<AWfta 3-6-9 

50 0 SteBtoagS«te(a)SBitao3-fl-a 

■(Stag: 7-4 Laar Rmen. 5-2 AkdBBL 11-4 Btoo Aon H-3 fcnai'^ Osotte. 22-1 Sauimn 3c«>l 

RBM OHM - Atetou Sfitsd state OMR near. 90 ol 16. B cam ae» a» or »>** 31 ikje. 'jJFN, 
AriMte DateKOiaaf tens 41. mate iowA teMlO. hbtalOdiaaHqiWLk Vsap Si- in Bote 
tea Run hr stt. sated Mat Wow llooi am vex MB. aa td 20. S DM ititntt: j iisxji u oui 
kw. 6d tar Rntaic fttWnal riddn ow 3 oal ms pan hd MWq. -Ml ol 6 M b iMi t 

(tematel 9 mm, OWi» SdatMai Saato SM| km tti*. smi (Arsna telr>. W ptu: .1 1*<, U4 u, r » 
211 befis! UriRs at BraCy 9 act lid 


■ Bkdantsni * •» 
. C laalar 86 
. . . J Fortune 18 
J Canto 87 
C Taague (3) 78 


O >IC49^ HANDICAP (SHOWCASE RACE) 

£7,198 (14 declared) 

10 SOW*? 8oya(Hak(tororo T l4teby WM J Fortes •» 

20 103051 Gny»«l« PI !■ "OM H BUM 7-10-0.- .. — A Bator B8 

3(101 '01-002 8aMfan»(HmUaUltoteT6-4F-ia J Mam 87 

40 00001 S«la Dam (HJP5 RWMder 4-M .. Daaa McKaoan 87 

6(7) 004631 Daaid (17) (QOfalll 6-9-9 Cltau 83 

8ri4 032201 Stay Ate fadas (10 (009-1 J KM 4-0-j J Carte 86 

7(14} 258133 KhgOMMnwOtotoGaMB 3-9-1 . .telta K 

8(4) 512- SndOKtag (241) mPfisiMI HH — 0 ha* 84 

80 4-4046 Sn8drkDnsa(7)|4nL Penal 3-8-1? -WSteds 0 

W0 200225 IWhMap)SpMns<9 5-8-9 CTSapaW* 84 

Tt (121 OOOOI Ttetei (11) WFWltOT 6-8-8 H Ksotey M 

12(1} 010004 llW tenohl (7) J OdM 4-8-7 R Mata to » 

130 130103 Fan A FMmIDIDID rfcMt4-8-j ICtenocfe* U 
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Mark to atone 

R 


OYAL MARK (8.45) 
can make it third time 
lucky in today's Show- 
case race, the 49's Handicap 
at Newcastle, writes Tony 

Paiey. 

The selection has looked 
unfortunate in both of his 
most recent outings, espe- 
cially last time out when just 
railing by three^juarters of a 
length to overhaul Marathon 
Maid at Doncaster this month 
after continually being denied 
a dear run. 

Tim Easterby-s runner has 
supped to a winning mark of 
81 just lib below the rating he 
won off when successful over 
this course and distance last 
August, having failed to get 
his head in front thi^ year. 

Saint Express returned to 
fom on her favoured firmish 
surfiwe when a short-head 
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FARING 

SHOT 


^rnchronls«d water polo . . 
members of the Hungary 
team reckon that a breath 
In time saves nine 
during competition In 
the European Junior 
Women’s Champion shi p 
at NRItfte Id School, 
Somerset, yesterday 


SPORTS NEWS 23 
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Even Ramps 
can let you 
slope off 


SCREEN 


Martin 

Kefcier 


C RICKET, after a sum- 
mer in which it has 
had to fight for our 
eyes and ears against 
the World Cup, Wimbledon 
and the Super League live 
from Gateshead (all right, not 
the Super League; that’s just 
me), recaptured centre stage 
this weekend. 

Well, sort of. Even when the 
cricket is the main event on 
commercial-free terrestrial 
television and you are fairly 
engaged by what is going on, it 
somehow fails to be at the cen- 
tre of anything. 

Sure, it is a comforting pres- 
ence in the comer, to be moni- 
tored for any increase in vol- 
ume that might signal a 


If it is going to 
be an exciting 
Test match, 
you might as 
well cut to the 
chase and just 
watch the last 
hour or so 

satisfactory addition to the 
England total or the Call of a 
South African wicket; in 
short something worth wak- 
ing up for. 

But my view — and I know 
this will not make me univer- 
sally popular — is that there is 
no point tn watching the 
middle bit of a Test. If it Is 
going to be an exciting match, 
you might as well cut to the 
chase and Just watch thelast 

hour or so. 

I managed to Follow Mark 
Ramprakash's doughty knock 
on Saturday to my entire sat- 
isfactlon. despite leaving the 
room several times to make 
coffee and fairly complex 
sandwiches involving chop- 
ping lettuce and closely exam- 
tn mg the sell-by dates on 
cooked meats. Indeed, at one 
point I went out into town tor 
a haircut and to change some 
foreign currency without feel- 
ing my enjoyment of a fine 
piece of cricket significantly 
diminished. 

Whoever observed that 
when you watch football on 
television you are frightened 
to leave the room in case some- 
thing happens, whereas with 
cricket you leave the room 
hoping something will, got it 
about right. 

Cricket is probably the only 
sport that is best viewed on 
radio, thanks largely to Test 
Match Special, which 
remains, despite changes of 
cast and irrespective of the 
quality of the match, compul- 
sive listening. On television 
you might see a fielder polish 
Ihe ball on his trousers but 


FOOTBALL 


only on the radio do you get in- 
depth discussion of the 
manoeuvre. 

“Salisbury is bending over 
now,” said Henry Blofeld, 
“This is a new fashion for 
modern players. They bend 
over so they can polish the 
ball on the tautness of the trou- 
sers stretched by the behind. 
Why do they do that?*’ At this 
point one of Blowers' better- 
informed colleagues ex- 
plained that the taut-behind 
option was not one available 
to players of an earlier era' 
because the old-fashioned 
flannels would not stretch in 
the same way. Players liked to 
polish the ball a tightly 
stretched surface to get more 
power in the wrist or forearm: 
"Yes, power in the wrist 
That’s whafs wanted,” 
chortled Blofeld. 

The ball-polishing discus- 
sion, which in truth did not go 
anywhere much hut was 
highly entertaining none the 
less, continued for a full, 
fairly uneventful over during 
which David Gower, Tony 
Lewis and their television col- 
leagues would have struggled 
to retain your attention. 

The return of Boycott while 
it did not have this viewer 
dancing in the street exactly, 
did help the television cover- 
age along a little by re-intro- 
ducing a distinctive and en- 
thusiastic voice, although . 
there was a noticeable silence 
In the commentary box when 
Boycott said of a Ramprakash 
drive; “That’s what I like to 
see. Pick your place and 
smack it" 

T hose of us who found 
the cricket a little col- 
ourless tor our taste 
had no complaints 
when Grandstand switched to 
the racing from Ascot. Clare 
Balding, who appeared to be 
wearing a length of bright or- 
ange brocade curtaining, was 
interviewing Willie Carson, 
who had chosen for the occa- 
sion a lilac shirt and a pink - 
and-black kipper tie. They 
were then Joined by Frankie 
Dettori in an electric lime 
shirt with cutaway collar and 
a blue polka-dot tie. It’s the 
only time I can recall Jockeys’ 
silks being less colourful than 
the presenters’ outfits. 

But what you really want to 
know about is Super League, 
which 1 have been monitoring 
faithfully even during the 
World Cup, simply to find out 
what new thing they have 
come up with. I don't like to 
take my eye off Super League 
for too long lest, while I’m not 

looking, someone at Sky de- 
cides It would be more com- 
mercial to play the game on 
horseback, on ice. 

Whatever happens, you can 
be sure Eddie and Stevo, the 
Beavis and Butthead of the 
commentary box. will give it 
their rapturous approval. The 
latest wheeze is something 
called the Super League Road- 
show in which a game sched- 
uled to be played in Hull or 
Warrington is transplanted to 
a deprived part of the country 
where rugby league is not nor- 
mally available, like Edin- 
burgh or in the ethereal atmo- 
sphere of a three-quarters 
empty athletics stadium in 
Gateshead, something Eddie 
described, with typical under- 
statement, as “the Gateshead 
experience”. 
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RUGBY UNION 

CURBUCUPiPouwfitnmt 
Westwn Province 57 North Wen 7. Kfcn- 
berieyt Griquatond Watt 19 Blue 
Buna 16. Oao r gai South Wastom Districts 
44 Mpumalanga Pumas XL Hel rp o m 
Gauteng Falcons IB Golden Lions 17. be- 
baa; Natal 43 Eastern Province 24. 
WeBteoK Northern Free State 34 Free 
SWe 33. EM Loudon: Border 2B Bo- 
land 19. 
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New Zealand 3 SouthAMca 13 

RUGBY LEAGUE 
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T: G Brown. W Freemen. Lswford 
G: K Smith 4 
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T: Godlrey. Hopcun. PaUleter. 3lnl 

Q.-Hopcutt2 

DG: Strongs 

Att 400 
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T: Gee. D Jones. P Jones. Kelly. Mur- 
ray. Solomon 
HP Jones 4 
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T: Ecks relay. Edwards. Hough 
G: Willdnson 2 
Aft 733 
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T: Little 
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AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL LBAOUB 

Si George 22 Sydney City 12! Parramatta 8 
Canberra 22; Peruttn 28 Canterbury 
IK Adelaide 22 Auckland 2R Melbourne 
32 Newcastle 16. tafia ifay .1 Uawarra 
6 North Sydney 32; North Queensland 10 
South 8ydney 22: Weefern Suburb* 8 
Cronuila 3K Gold Coesl 6 Manly 3Q Bah 
main 10 Brisbane 10. 
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G Turner (NZ) ..71 0968 

R Boars)) 70S889 

K Brink (Swe) 88 70 69 

M CampboP (NZ) 73 65 70 

PlfcGIntay 687171 

M Gortana (Ita) 87 70 71 

S McAllister 68 68 72 

200 

S Henderson 71 70 66 

M Roe 71 68 TO 

J Remesy (Fra) 687071 

210 P Price 69 72 6K P Mitchell 68 71 
71: J Haeggmen (Bws) 70 88 72: P Fufte 
(Swe) 7i 66 7a: D Robertson 72 85 73. 

211 M Ftoriui (ha) 74 87 7ft \ Toman 
(Jpn)TI 697i;RDeriiaen (Noth) 70 70 

71; G Evans 70 TO 71; A Oldcom 60 70 72; J 
Van de VMde (Fra) 8988 73. 212 S 
Ball natives I Spa) 88 73 71; M Reels (Ha) 72 
89 71: 3 KWWsen (Den) 72 8971; J 
Spence 70 70 72: J Hawksworth 70 70 7a A 
Sendywel) 72 88 72. 219 F Cea (Spl 
70 71 72 M Larmer (Swe) 89 72 7a W Riley 
(AuS)TI 70 7K F Hangs (Swe) 70 69 
74: M Firry (Fra) 69 67 77. 014 J BlckWton 
68 71 74. 21 BO Lynn 7289 74, R Wee- 
aefs (SA) 71 69 75. 217 R Mcfmrtane 69 72 
78. 

MYlBttAKm CkPBN (Swltz): 


-ISewdantAus) 


PCtokW[&wttzl 

■ AnelarttSwe) 

■ Sewpein) 


»■ — 

ssoabnpO) 

P Hyman (Swe) 

J Derendt (A>9) 
A BuMarflald 
G lh anry 


8871 67 U 
70 66 68 C7 
70 63 70 BB 

676971 M 
8967 8888 
706863 70 


69668671 
68 68 68 T1 


cmmunoPGM (GzAhenBurgV- 
Wear acoraar (GBAta unless ctatw 


CM 

K Alfrwdseoa (Swe) 

2BB 

HMtoalSvra) 

M-L da Lotend (Fr) 

299 

CMhnWk ISwe) 
CKeali(9vre) 

■ Karroo (NZ) 

300 

J IWs (Aua] 

F Daman (H) 

L BOnnets 
SHtesen (Swe) 
ITbaotou (Den) 
KMaraheM 

301 

SBnwsw 
A-M Knkafat (Aus) 

302 

M McKay 
CLoRW(SA) 

X Wviuuli lhdz (Sp) 

S Dw Wcn eeiiM a (Fr) 

303 

O P ad f ia ISA) 

A Berg (Swe) 

B Lau f a na (Swttz) 

■ Arrud(Sp) 

304 

WDIcka 

N Kartsaon (Swe) 

S CoraBerf (It) 
ARogn 
Sttoeataerg (9xe) 

D DovBng 

PM. n n f ar LUenctFr) 
306 

■ ftaaeasan (NHh) 
BIIuIibiinI (Swe) 


A OeftnM (Swe) 
T Ptaabar (Gar) 

EKnotb (3p) 
FPBca(AU8) 
LBMOky(NZ) 


A ArraU (Sp) 
CSwfty 
Q Stewart 


■ea(SwB) 

310 

> (Swe) 


(Zurich): l. wdr 
unless stated): 


ACroae(llJ 
H Colas 
JCtabo(Sp) 

LHteahM 


HPMnus 
B Cawpaaaall (it) 

T Date (Aus) 
CMacdwsaMtCan) 

20 a 


T Brib (SA) 89 74 83 

B LaoAdea (US) 88 71 TO 

P Leonard 687070 

CHARITY CUUSIC (Massachusetts): 


(US unless staled): 


70 88 33 
60 70 37 
111 64 72 87 

7189 84 
74 85 8S 
88 69 37 
69 66 37 

68 87 33 

69 87 33 
68 67 38 
BB 85 TO 
68 65 71 
66 67 72 

tie (Ohio): 


(US unless stated): 


133 

i nnfu i (Swe) 
Gd(GB) 

orth (Swe) 


T: Conway, Goutocwne. Qraen. 
Okul, 1 Wateon 

a M3SUII2 

Att 388 


i 74 A Aufcardtaopalin 72 S3 

S UHla (SA] 7637 

)70 ■ ftaririiwi 6770 

LUadhqr 67 70 

■ 71 A CMboo (Per) 85 72 

Otbasaf 1ML Hackney (GBt 89 0B 141 
J Money (G B) 74 37. 

ire TENNIS 


76 74 74 73 
75 76 72 78 

73 77 75 7* 
757972 72 

74 72 77 75 

73 75 7575 

74 79 74 73 
69 75 79 77 

73 74 73 70 

7079 79 73 
74777978 

74 76 76 73 

71 7975 78 
73 74 76 77 

73 78 73 TB 

75 74 79 74 

72 75 7381 

7574 79 74 

7575 90 72 
78 75 74 70 

73 76 77 70 

74 77 78 70 

77 75 75 7B 
71 74 79 7* 
71 BO 72 80 

74 77 78 73 

74 7777 70 

71 79 77 77 

76 77 74 TT 
74 74 7670 

78 75 75 TB 
7575 7678 

787776 78 
76 74 76 78 

727990 70 
72 7701 

73 75 81 77 , 
7476 77 80 

72 79 BO 70 
7380 76 78 

76 7579 78 

77 73 78 7B 

74 78 75 70 

72797978 j 
907374 81 1 

75 75 7682 


79 74 78 78 
78 75 77BO 
71 60 78 81 
78 75 7681 


73767170 
71 74 7278 


ATP HERCBDGSCUP (Stuttgart): 

Band ffciHg: K Kooera (Slovak) M M Rios 


(Chile) 8-2 8-7 6-4: « K u erte n (Br) be 
C Moya (5p) 7-66-4. Final: Kuerten bl 
Kucora 4-65-3 B-4 
ATP LECM MASON CLASSIC 
(Washington): Quartar-ftnate W r etrelra 
(SA) bl V Spedee (U3) 6-4 8-7 B-i: * 
Draper (Aisl bl F Dewufl (Bel) 8-3 8-2: M 
Chang (US) Dt J Courier (USlS-38-4: 

A Agaeaf |US] bl S Lsreau (Can) 5-1 8-2 
SemMbalaa Draper bt Chang wt 
Aga sal U Ferreira 6-1 8-0. 

FBD ClfPi World group oeertvro 
pt ay of fai Russia 4 Germany 1. Prag uoi 
Itaty 4 Czacti Republic 1. laaut. 

Jspan4 South Korea i.CnDbenas Austra- 
lia 5 Argentina 0 Bigflslawai Slova- 
klu 4 Belgium 1. M b is le Belarus 4 Venezu- 
ela 1. *»*■!*«— r Austria 5 Poland 0. 

Boh Croatia 3 Netherlands 2. SeanMinata 
Sow Switzerland 5 France 0 
ElfBOPEAN JUNIOR CHAMPION- 
BH1PS (Hatflfrla): Ftaeb, Boyst T Ro- 
bardo (Sp> bl S Wauters (Bet) 6-4 
6-2. CMai D Bedenowa (Cz) bl E DanllU- 
dou (Gra) 6-1 8-3 

ATHLETICS 

BHPA AAA CHAMPIONSHIPS (Blr- 

mlngham): Man: Hnde ibOm 1 D 
Campbell fBelgrava) i022sac; 2 D 
Clumbers (Belgrave) 1CL23; 3 M Devomsh 
(Coventry) KL2B. SjOOOnu 1 K Keoia 
(Birchfletd) 13.41A1. 2 J Brown (ShefOald) 
I8.4i.72 a K Cullen (Chelmsford) 

13.43.1& 400m I h mB a ar 1 P Gray (Car- 
dlfn 48JH; a A Boroumato (Sale) 
aJS: M C Rowflnaon I Be ig rave) H1.20. 
3,( KW m StMehdose 1 C 
Staphenaon (Cartfltf) 932.76; 2 B Duvel 
iCannock) 93537; 3 C Wheeler (Tral- 
tord) A42A3. lOkv Wa3o 1 M Bed (Car- 
diff) 41.4841; 2 8 Partington (ieie of 
Mon) 422741; 3 A Drake (Coventry) 
42.4646. Triple lase p- 1 J Edwards 
(Gateshead) 17.12m; * O AcWke (Shalto- 
Oury) 16.42 3 J GoUey (TVH) 1848 
fkafcl M Proctor (RAF) 1940m; 2 S Pick- 
•ring (Haringey) 1647; 3 M Edwards 
(Cham wood) 1842 H am s n ei i 1 M Jonas 
(Betgrsve) 7213m; 2 P Head (Naw- 
hamt ES) 69.46; 3 W Beauchamp (TVH) 

W om a n: rtnakai lOOna 1 J Maduaka 
(Essox Ladtes) II.KMc 2 M Richardson 
(Windsor) 1 1 .48: 3 S Jacobs (Snaftee- 
bury) 1 1 46. BOOnu 1 DModahl (Sale) 
20273; 2 T Blake (Unattached) 

2-03 83:3 A Crowe (UeburnJ 205.42 
IBOObc 1 L Gibson (Oxford) 4.1272; 

2 H Path neon (Preston) 4.1287; 3 A 
Davies (Basingstoke) 4.1345. 

SOOOn 1 A Whhcombe (Parksute) 
16.43.03; 2 S Young (Salford) 14.45.08; 

3 T Krzywlcfcl (Charnwood) 18.8349. 3kaa 
WaBa 1 G O'Sunivsn (UCC AC) 

2142.C0: 2 L Kohler (Wblvnr Hampton) 
22.01.53. 3 V Litton (Shatflaid) 

233248. Pole Vaolti 1 J Whitlock (Traf- 
tord) 4.10m; 2 R Clarke (Essex 

Ladies) IBft 8 P Wilson (BlrcldMd) 2 BO , 
Shah 1 J Oakes (Croydon) 17.92m; 2 
M Augea (Bromlay) 1742 3 M Lynes : 
(Essex Lackw.) 16.73 Hanxmr. L 1 

Shaw (Sale) 6071m: 2 L Spnilns (Houns- 
low) 59.20: 3 R Beverley (Sale) 5747. 
n kn i r 1 S Drew (Suttonl 60 82m (Engusb 
roc); 2 J McKeman | Lisburn) 5749; 3 
P Roles (Swanaaal 54.14. I 

US OPEN IAAF GRAND PRIX (lllf- , 

note): Ham lOOmc 1 B Lewis (US) 10.10: | 

2 O Thompson (Bar) 10.11: 3 T McCall j 

(U3) 10.12 KOOwol AHaiitsonlUSI 1 

4444. 2 M McDonald (Jam) 45.03, 3 D 
McCray (US) 46.04. MBe> 1 W Tanul |Kan) | 

344.11. 2 D Krummenacker ILISI . 

3.5423:3 6 Holman iLJS) 3 54.74. 

3,000m: 1 j Guam (Ken) 7.4S.BB, 2 K 
Bomsml (Mari 7.49.79; 3 j Koeegi (Kenj 
74049. 1 10m burdtao: 1 R Torian 

(US) 13.07. £ A Jormson (US) 13.17:3 R 
Kingdom (US) 13 39. AOOmM aiB s ai 
1 B Bronson (US) 4842 2 R Mesbchenko 
(Hus) 4842 3 D Morgan (Jam) 4847. 
Mohjompi 1 C Austin (US) 2.28m: 2 S 
KJJugUi (Rust 228: 3 B Brown (US) 

2J8. Shehl J Godina (US) 21 30m; 2 C J 
Hunter (US) 20.73: 3 A Bloom (US) 

20 48. K an u nan 1 V Sidorenko (Rua) 

TB TBm. 2 1 Konovalov (Rlrs) 7549: 3 T 
Gacaek (Hun) 7979. 

Women's lOOnu 1 1 Milter (US) 

1 1 41 sec 2 B McDonald (Jam) 11.16; a C 
Gfllnes (US) 1140. 400rm 1 FOgun- 
koya (Nig) 4297: 2 S Richards I Jam) 5447: 

3 J MHes-Clorit (US) 8042 1 BOOa 1 
s Hamilton 4.17.46; 2 J Marange (Ken) 
4.1247: 3 M Dlmuro-Ave (US) 4.1947. 
3,000m: 1 R Jacobs (US) 83946; 2 C 
Kenan (USI 8.50.74. 3 K BuDer (Coni 
94041. ri»n h u r dl a or 1 A Vaugfin (US) 
1233; 2 M Freeman (jam) 1269; 3 M 
Morrison (US) 1276 Longlunpi t S wu- 
llems (USI 27Bm: 2 L Gnlldna IRus) 

267: 3. D Burred (US) 945; 3 J Joyner- 
Karaee (US) 648. WW> Nw 1 T 
Waller (US) 1 40m; 2 A Acufl (USA) 1.94; 3 
N ZdhTsklene (Ut) 140 . Pole «de 1 

E George (Aus) 440m: 2 A Balakhonova 
fUfcr) 430: 3 T Gragorieva (Aua ) 440. 

Mm an 1 N Sedova (RuSI 8446m: 2 L-M 
Vtnuiter (Aus) 8049: 3 1 Wytudda 
I GOT) 5848. 

AUSTRALIAN RULES 

AUSTRALIAN LSAQUE: Brisbane 
Done 144 (99) Sydney Swans 2217(1491. 
Richmond 10.7 (87) Geelong 8.10 (58); 

Si KUda 134 (87) Esaendwi 14.6 (9(1); 

Played Saturdays CartUnS9.il (IBS) 
Western Bulldogs 18.15(105): ColUngwood 
211 (55) Weal Coast Eagles iaa (B6). 

North Melbourne 2220 |1K) Melbourne 
124 (97); Pori Adelaide 1111 (11B) 

Hawthorn 154 (W); Played Friday.: Fro- 
1 mantle Dockers 14.14 (98) Adelaide 
Rama 15.7 (97); Ueh, utomSagw 1 
Western Buddogs (PI 7, PB49); 2 St 
Kllda (17-46); a Nonti Uoaxxirne (17-4J). 

BASEBALL 

A MfnC AN LBAOUBi rrkMr- Bos- 
ton 6 Toronto 10; Ctovetand 2 Dot/ oil 1 (In 
1 11 : Tampa Bay 8 Oakland 0; Balti- 
ntore 7 Seattle 4; NV Yankees 5 Chicago 
W$ 4; Kaneaa City 4 Anaheim 3. Mln- 
noSuta 5 Texas 3. Sotirday: Cleveland 6 
Detroit 5; Baltimore 2 Seattle 4; NY 
Yankees 2 Chicago WS 6, Boston 8 
Toronto 1 Tampa Bay 7 Oakland 6; 

Kansas City 5 Anaheim 9; Minnesota 7 

Tens 6. 

NATIONAL LEAGUED prktayt Chi- 
cago Cube 0 ny Mats 5 (1SW; Chtaago 
C 1 B 6 3 NY Mats 7 (2nd); Milwaukee ID 
Montraal 7 net); Milwouxoa 2 Montreal 11 
12nd). ftiUadatphla 6 Florida 4 (in 12. 

1st): Philadelphia 7 Florida 6 (In 12 2nd); 
Ptnstwrgho Adam 3: Colorado 12 St 
Lou la 3; Lob Angeles 3 Arizona l:San 
Dingo 1 HotMon E Son Francisco 12 
Cincinnati 2 S elf M > . Gfifcago Cubs 3 
NY urn z Philadelphia 4 Florida Si 


San Diego 6 Houston 5; San Francisco 
B Cincinnati 2 Color ado 5 Si Louie 2: Pitts- 
burgh 4 Atlanta 1 ; MUwaiAoe 4 Mon- 
treal 3; Loo Angeles 3 Arizona 2 

BOWLS 

MnUTOHCUPiaraMHUe 

Lancashire 129 Hertfordshire 82 Norfolk 
110 Northumberland 109: Warwick- 
shire 125 Kant 109: WUtaniie 114 Bucking- 
hamshire 102 

INTER COUNTY: Northamptonshire 
125 Bedfordshire 120. 

CHESS 

YOUNG MASTERS (Godalmmgr 
Round fh B Kelly (Ire) 1 M Ferguson n D 
BeUer -Jensen (Den) □ S Hasllnger 1: 

R Bates 1 R Pert 0. Di a w m S Bekker-Jen- 
sen (Den) v S Anseil. K Kuiaots |Eal) v 
M Turner. S Williams v N Pert. Ptaad 
sonin Anseil ft Betas. S BaMder- 
Jens. Hasllnger. Kelly. Turner. Williams 
SS: Kutaots. NPertS. 

CRICKET 

MDIOn OOUWnBSCHAMPIOW. ~ 
SHlPt Aytostnry: Beds 20B-6 (P D B 
Hoere 53no. A R Roberts 52) end 32-1 
Bucks 197-6 (J C Harrison 79). O u m netr y i 
Herefordshire 238-5 (C W Boroughs 

103) v Shropshire. Rain. CopdoMc Suffolk 
244-a (K M Wljesuriya 1 H R J Cauoy 

I 56l. Northumberland 175-7 (C Clark 741 
Berras—- Wales 175-6 (S Morris 52) 

V Cornwall. Rain- lekra k enu Norfolk 
402-5 (C Amos 2i5no- S C Ooktsmllh 

104) v Lincolnshire. Rain. Ttaamai Devon 
233-3 (N A Fodahd 123, A J Pugh 

58txj) and 18-1. Oxfordshire 217-2 [B C A 
Ellison B2no). —t o n iMh: Chesh- 
ire 348 (R G Hfgnett 74. S A Stoneman 70. 

N D Coos 5ft Sttlsnco MSI. VftltsWrs 
3-0. 

CYCUNC ~~ 

TOUR DEFRANC& Stage 13 (Fron- 
dgnan u Caipentraa: 196km); 1 D Nardeflo 
(it) Mapd 4hr szmln 46eec; 2 v'Gar- 
de-Acoata (Spl Benesto; 3 A Tad (If) Ma- 
pet; 4 S Haufot (F(1 FDJ: 3 U Jamlnxl 
(US) US Postal; 3 K Moeranhout (Netn) 
Rabobank all seme lime: 7 S Ivanov 
(Russ) TVM JL27; B F Roedoll III) ASCS 
243: OF Simon (FrtGan; lOMden 
Bakker (Nettn Rabobank both SL AIM 
120 M Sdandrt (GB) FDJ 11.56. 

Stage 14 (Valrees to Grenoble; 1B&5fcm| 
1=5 O'Grady (Aus) GAN 4 hr aomln 
53aec L van Bon (Noth) Rabobank: P 1 
Melnert-Nleisen (Den) US Postal: L 
DesUens (Fr) Cohdls ell same Ume; G Cal- 
ca icri a (It) Ssaco; O Rodrigues (Pori 
Banesto: 7 F Guesdon (Fr) FDJ al 927; R 
Diaz Junta (Sp) ONCE eL B E Zabd 
(Gar) Telekom 10.05, j Svoraoa (Cz) Mo- 
pe); R McEwen (Aus) Rabobank; M 
Beckstedt (Swe) GAN; G Hlncapio (USI US 
Postal; A Turiccnla (ft) Aaka; L Quid 
(tt): S Ivanov (Russia) TVU; a vinhouten 
(Neini FUDobanfo R Aidsg (Ger) Tele- 
kom: F Simon (Frl GAN. D Nason (Fr) FDJ 
all et. Own! st rarB eg sr 1 J UIF 
rtcfi (Ger/TEL) 68.11 JSI.2 B Jullch (US- 
/COF) at 1.11: 3 L Jalabart (Fr/ONC) 

3.01: 4 M Pentad (It/MEfll 3.01; S M Boo- 
gerd INettuRAB) 329; 8 L Leblanc 
(Ft/PLT) 4.16: 7 0 Hamburger (DerJCSO) 
4.44; a S Heutot (FriFDJ) 5 05: B F Err- 
cartln (SpIKELI 5.15: IO R Meier (Sw>a- 
/ COF1 5 18. Also. Bl MSdandri 
(GB/FDJ) 57.03. O raH k a toc Pototst 
1 E 2a bd (GorriEL) 264 pts. 2 J Svor- 
ade ICz/MAP) 168. 8 T Steefo (BehMAP) 

161; 4 S O'Grady (Aus/GAN) 151: 0 R 
McEaren IAusIRABI 144. King of ffao 
Mo un ta in e : 1 R Mosel ill/CSOI 
ISfitea: 2 A Etll (It/CSO) 186. 3 C Vasscur 
(FrrGANI 126: 4 C Rlnwo (FrrCOF) 99: 

5 R Meier (SwItzyCOFI 78. Team 
1 Courts 1982021: 8 Banesto el 
19J4; 8 Caamo 26.4ft 4 Pdtl 33.10: 5 Te- 
lekom 3427. 

BCP NATKNML TRACK CHAMPt- 
ONSHUrtt (Mandieeter) 4^000n<Toan> 
purauRi Oral f 1 Ihdsi Team Brito 
(B Sarei/R Haylee'U Ilflngworth.-J Clay) 

4m In 1 7.690MC (w/ol: Harrcide-Gi ant 
424230 caught CC Ediooe 1 5D.7W; Ctty 
ol Edinburgh RC 4 28 603 caught 
Team Welwyn 3.06 74ft Cleveland 
Wheelers 4 J7.7U1 bl Atom Elite RT 
429660. Open BOtan aentrta 1 R wood 

(Hamxie-Qlonl) 20min 39.961 sec. 2 P 

Jacques (City of Edinburgh RC), 3 A Gibb 
(Condor Cycles). Women's BOOra 
TTl 1 W Everson [unatt) 37 688sec: 2 i 
Forrester (Condor Cycles! 37.738. 3 M 
saubrycht (Udvareei CC) MJ»i 


GOODWILL GAMES 


BASKETBALL: OddM* US 93 

Australia 85 (ol). Oro ns o : Utnuema 119 
Puerto Rico 75 

CVCtme. Mora C hid n aHo m 1 M 

McCarthy (US) 5pt»- 2 S Wallace (GB) 3; 3 
J Carney (US) L4S DeEdtsmp 1 . 
CMsrioa 1 M Sheurer (Ger) 5: 2 P Swift 
(US) 3: 3 W Van Ron pen (Ball 2; 4 A 
Pedan (NZ) 1 . Scrttcte 1 M McCarthy 
(US) 6 ; 2 S Wallace (GB) 3. 3 J Dek- 
kers iBtVi 2 . 4 C Been (Gar) 1 . KoMa 1 M 
AmiB | US) 5; 2 A Klrghenko [Rvsl * 3 
W Wan Rengen (Bob J. 4 L De Ouytsche 
(Bel) 1. Sprinb 1 M John (Ger) ft 2 M 
Amie (USJ 3. 3 J Hmera (Cub) ft Ntogfa 
MIsb 1 United States 5; 2 Wmtd Atv- 

Sters 3: 3 Russia 2 4 Germany i.Toora 
point men: 1 Untied States ID: 2 Bel- 
gium ft 3 World AH- Sutra 4: 4 Ruaala 3 
Warrant Chariob 1 O GrsWna (Rus) 

5pts: 2 L Tyter-Snsrman (Aus) 3: 3 S Ru- 
dkrt (Gen 2 ; « 1 Wjnnfin iBd) 1 
Sevntefn 1 O Grishina (Rue) 5: 2 L Tyter- 
Sharman (Aus) K1B Guerrero iMeal 
%4D Perac (Cub) 1. EBmfaiatlan: 1 L 
Tyter^harmen (AuS) 5; X N Reinhart 
(US) 3: 3 O Grtchlna (RuS) 2 ; 4 L Troys- 
kens (Bet) 1. Spriab 1 OGrlsnma 
[Rial 5 : 2 C Witty |U5) 3; 3 S RuCHck (Ger) 
ft 4 B Guerrero lUexl I.Conddnod 
tram e trajfoget 1 US 44; World AlLglgra 
(□B/NZ/Aua) 27; Russia 24. Germany 
16; Belgium t& Pan American AiFSiam 
(CutKUex-Ven-Trl-Aig) 6 . 

OfVMOi Hon: Synctironfrad 3m 

apringboanf: 1 Yu Zhuocneng/Xu Has 
(China) 311.4Gpte; 3 A Itvm/D Baiba- 
kov (Rue) 297 JO: 8 A MasetvH Schlepps 
(Ger) 29936. 4 K Me Mahon/ J DumalB 
(US) 264 7 ft 5 q Pullarrs Roy (Aus) 27».ra: 
B F Pterre/G Empus-tacote if r) 

25033. 

IlHmSyBdnrtwd lOnpht- 

twiia 1 Can Yuyatd Sang Xue (China) 

297 OOptt: 2 O Znuplna/S Scrblns 
(Ukr) 261.7ft 3 U wetag/A Piper [Oeri 
259.12. 

FOOTBALL* Wy.ll—* Semi ftaoh 

China 1 Norway 1 (CMna woo 4-2 on 
penst. 


RHYTHMIC OYMNASTlCSl MMS 
ml api ra a tua : 1 A habnyeva (Bus) 

9 95801',: 2 > Pavlina [Bolnl 9.B33. 3 T 
Alexandrova (Bui) e 855: 4 T Yiirofeyeva 
(Ukr) 9 809. 5 V WlirictK-nko iLAri 
9.900 

TBIATMLONi Mon: 1 S Lessing (GBI 
Ihr 46min 33soc 2 C Walton (Ausl M7 ?4. 
3 L Jeantelme |Frl 1 47 40 4 G Bon- 
net! (Aui) 1 .49^7. S J Ruhirta (C2| 1 493ft 
8 N Radkewicn (USI 1-49 37 . 7 S Piar- 

1 eciaud 1 Frl 1 49 ES: 8 A Johns [GBi 
1-50 30. Women: 1 L Hwrop 1 A 101 
1:59.43. 2 M Jones (Aus) ft DO 41: 3 E Ma- 
nor (Hun) ft DO. 4ft 4 B Lindquist (US I 
2:D1.D8. E W Hoogzaad tNomi 261 15. 8 J 
Gallagher (Aus) ftOI 26. 7 E Carney 
(Aus)ftOI 41.81 Mouthon (Fr) 2 0138: B V 
Beiasatcpin (Spl 20203. 

BEACH VfXUnrBALLiManiSomf- 
flnais: K KMy/A Johnson (US) M J 
ProsserTL ftahner l Aus) 12-2 13-10:0 
Manpmayp Forroira (Br) bl M CondoTE 
Martinez I Arg) 12-5 12-1 a FffUn J 
K— Biobw/B Mseeslds (Nor) bt J Child/M 
Heese (Can) 15-13 Tfte M Laafga/P 
Lsaiga iSwttzj bt S SnudvR Luylles (US) 
15-7. 

WBESTUMOk Oral Me et a (team 6 
Individual round- robin) Russia 17 Iran 
12. S4kg: BTotobl (Iran) w M Rama- 
zanov (Rus) 4-2 38kg: M Twain (Iran) bl 
G Ozamafov tRus) 4-0 OSkpcMKn- 
vnfi (Iran) bi M Azizov (Rusl 5-2. Bfifcgc V 
*'-* * 1 * 1- ■ (Rusj bi U BHbael 
(Iran) 6-3. 70ktP ■ SapOnv (Rua) bi M 
Jamshidl (Iran) 8-0. BSfcgi K Hago- 
■nodov (Rusl lx A Majidl (Iran) 4-0. 

07)i gi 0 MortuaMyra iflus) bt A 
Jeddldi (Iran) 2-2 ref dec iSOkwAShn- 
MHO (Rusl bf R Khadem (Iren) »-i. 

Unnod siatra 21 Turkey 9 . MJm. S 

Honeon (US) t4 M Kulag (Tur) )2-3. 

88kg: H Dogan iTurl bl T Purler (US) 9-2 
03kg: O Uxnaca (Tur) bt C Kolei (US) 

3-2. OMloi L McSvnry (US) bl A Kaya 
(Tur)4-1.T8fcgtSWM lra t m l(llS1 bt 
N Zengm (Tur) 3-1. 03kg: L rmnti . w (US I 
01 A Ozen (Tur) 1 1-0. 87kgi M Dong- 
In (US) btKSaUroglu (Tur) 3-0 130 fop 
K McCoy I US) M A Point 91 (Tur) 3-0. 

HOCKEY 

DrTCBftATtONAL |5lh Teat Pre- 
uxiat: South Africa 3 England 2 (SA win 
series 2 - 1 ) 

(1-21 INTERNATIONALS iBrusSMBl. 
Belgium 2 England ft Belgium 1 England 
3 

WOMEN'S UNOFFICIAL BfTEKHA- 
TIONALS (Milton Keynes |- England 4 
Scoeond 4. England 4 Scotland 2. 
WOMBTS 0-21 TOURNAMENT 
(Cardiff): Wales ? Scotland 2. Ireland 1 
Spain ft Scotland 0 Ireland 5. Wales 0 
Spain 5. Final standings* 1 Spam 9; 2 Ire- 
lano 4: 3 wales ft. 4 Scotland 1 . 

WOMEN'S EUROPEAN NATIONS 
CUP: Second guMMar iMora. Sweden). 
Sand-fbiata: Uihunnia 1 1taly 1 |3-Z 
pens): Ukraine 3 Belgium 1. Fki ali Ukraine 

2 LithuonlD t (golden goal 77|h). 3-4i 
Belgium 2 Italy 1 [Ukraine. Uttiuama and 
Belgium quality ten EuiageanCuptm- 
oH(riunn. Ger. Aug I 8 M 1 

MOTORCYCLING 

ACU P2 SIDECAR ROAD RACE 
CHAMPIONSHIP (Lydden Mill); BoradOi 
1 R Carmwon'P Randall (Honda); 2 T 
Hanks/P Biggs (Yamaha). 3 G Horspola/K 

Leigh (HondJI. C ham pli ma liko 

otoncEngo: 1 Hanks-’Wilson Irlpts: 2 Hor- 
spoie.’Luign i58. 3 SchoOekUBeca- 

with t(u. 

WORLD EMOURANCE CHAMPION- 
SHIPS (Japan): Third log: Fourth round 

1212 lapf) 1 G hoTT Ukowa (Jpn.Jpnl 
Honda U. 1.54.740. 2 S Glbornaur A Barroe 
(Spo.'Bral Honda af 43 236. 3 C 
EawQ'di/T Okada (US- Jpni Honda 
2.09 009. 4 5 TaktashUT Sertzawa 
lJpn/Jnn| Kawasaki al 1 up. S M Craggilv 
□ BuolmaslDi (Ana/Aus) Kawasaki ft 

BN Hago'S C'afar upn/NZl Yamaha 2. 
Strmdbnra 1 B Sobiloau (Fr) 90pW. 2 
J d Orgeix (Fr) 60. 3 D Pclen/C Laweillo 
lUSrFn 7A B= W Cosies iFt). 1 Jor- 
man iSlo): T PJIIfol iFr) F Teikeir* (Port: 

M Grariano 1 F 11 T Pereira iPar) 50 

MOTOR SPORT 

BRITISH TOUMMa CAR CHAMCV 
ONSrap iSnenenoni Round 18: 1 A 

Reid (GB'NIsun Primer . 1 ). 2 J Plata 
(GB/Renault Lagunai. 3 A Menu (Swita- 
/Ronaull Laguna): 4 J Thompson 
(GBSHonda Accordl 3 928. S R Rydoll 
(Swe.Volvo S40t: 6 □ Leslie iGB/Nls- 
san Primer Jl Round 10i 1 Thompson, 2 
Ryaeii: 3 Plata. A Leslie: B Y Mulh» 

IFr/ Audi A4i, 3 C Bel id iNftrForo MtBideo). 


1 Rydetl IMpt. 2 Thom»on 122. 3 Re*d 
lift 4 Plata 114; S Menu 113:6CI»- 
land 9ft 7 Lesne 91.0 Hoy 51:0 Muller 47; 
IO Motbldoili 42 Wmida du nni 1 
Nissan f 72p(a. 2 Volvo 170: 3 Renault IBB: 
4 Honda I4t. B Vauxnall 116 : 8 Ford 
K-.T Audi 85: B Peugeot 61 Autaoport 
bidopondentw 1 T Ruslad (NorrRan- 
aurti iBSpia: 2 Graven ita. 3 Neal 124. 
Turn: 1 Williams Renault 10?pts. 2 
fiHsaan Racing 9/pCS. 3 TWR Volvo 8ft. 
RALLY OP NRW ZULMUk Fins 
letp 1 D A urtal |Frl Toyota Corolla 27min 
2.rBec 2 C S*inz iSpi Toyota Corolla 
al 22 . 3 M McRae (GBi Subara Imprezfl 
4.4; 4 R Bums (GB) MttsubaN Car- 
tsma 13: B J Kenkkunon (Fmi Ford Escort 
16.1: 0 T Makinen (Fin) Mitsubishi 
Lancer 23 1. 


Fixtures 


FOOTBALL 

FREENDUES: Billlngham Synthoma v 
Dartington (7.01; Bohemians v Newcastle 

(7.45) . Crawtay Tn v Barnet (7.45): En- 
field V Welling (7.45), Eseter v Oxford Utd 
(3 0): Heybrldga v Northampton (7.45h ' 
Macdestiekl v Ails Saionlca (7 30); Sligo 
Rvrs » Portsmoum (7 30): Stevenage v 
Charlton (7 45): Stockport v MiddledbrouBh 

(7.45) ; Wolverhampton v Blackburn 
(7.45); Scarborough v Man Cdy (7jfll; 

Blvtit Sparmns v Oueen ol South 

(7 JO): Arnold Tn v Derby (6 45i. 

CRICKET 

AONTROPHY (one day). Ammaa- 
lot* Glamorgan v Hampshire. RMfagt 
MJddlecux v warwickahire Shon toy 
ucc YC v KanL TitawNartnampurnhlr* 
v Ldccsteranlre. 
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